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Art.  1. — The  iTorksof  John  Bunyan^  triUi  an  Jnirodnction  loeach  Treatise^ 
Xoitftj  and  a  Sketch  of  his  L  fcy  Times  and  Contemporaries.  Edited 
by  (Joovf^c  OlVer,  Ksej.  Vols.  1  and  1 1,  royal  Svo.  (ilasgow:  Blackic 
aiul  Son. 

Tin:  tlircc  j'vcntcst  natural  f'oniuscs  of  Hritaiii  hitherto,  have 
been  a  ])layer,  a  tinker,  and  a  gauger,  Sliaksperc,  Hunyaii 
and  Hums.  It  is  marvellous  to  tliink  of  the  Divincp  particula 
axirce  passing  by  jialaces  and  courts  as  in  scorn,  and  shedding 
its  seleetest  inlluences  on  heads  not  only  unerowned,  but 
actually  loaded  by  a  penumbra  of  contempt,  and  the  ‘  foregone 
couclusion’  of  three  of  the  most  unpoetieal  of  ])rofessions. 
Marvellous,  and  yet  not,  ])crhaps,  to  remain  for  ever  iinjiaral- 
Icled ;  for  would  our  readers  believe,  that  the  three  most 
rising  ])oets  of  our  day  arc  a  brewer,  a  wine  merchant,  and  a 
seller  of  shawls  r  Vrrh.  .sat.  sap. 

!■  acts  like  these  prove  unquestionably,  that  ])oetry  is  a  gift, 
notan  art;  that  pocta  na.scitur  non  Jit;  that  genius,' like  the 
will  of  that  Heing  of  whose  breath  it  is  a  minor  inspiration, 
is  sovereign,  and  like  the  wind,  blowcth  where  it  listeth  ;  and 
that  to  feel  contenqit  for  any  lawful  trade  is  a  vulgarism  and 
fallacy  liable  to  the  exposure  and  reversal  of  the  Almighty 
himself. 

^>hakspere  might  have  been  a  ehimney-swecj)  instead  of  a 
Rtage-jdayer ;  Hums  might  have  been  a  hind  instead  of  a 
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fanner  boldiiij^  liis  own  plough  j  and  llunyan  a  cainp-siutler, 
instead  of  a  soldier  in  the  parliamentary  army.  It  had  heen 
the  same  to  the  great  breath,  which,  in  ])octry  as  in  religion, 
seems  to  search  about,  to  wait  long,  and  to  ‘  return  according  to 
its  circuits,’  in  order,  by  choosing  the  weak  and  tlie  base  things, 
yea,  and  the  very  nonentities  of  this  world,  to  bring  to  nouglit 
the  things  that  are,  and  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty. 
The  walls  of  the  seventh  heaven  of  invention  are  not  to  be 
scaled  by  mere  ambition  or  art;  ins])iration,  if  genuine, 
descends  from  above,  and  in  descending,  must,  like  the 
lightning,  be  permitted  its  own  ])roud  and  imperial  choice. 

Let,  then,  the  stage-player,  the  tinker,  and  the  ganger, 
appear  for  a  moment  together  upon  our  stage.  The  first  is  a 
swarthy  and  Sjianiard  looking  man,  with  tall  forehead,  sharp 
sidelong  eyes,  dark  hair  curling  over  his  lijis  and  cliin,  and 
firm  deep-cut  nostril.  The  second  has  a  fresh  complexion, 
aubuni  locks,  round  brow,  hair  on  his  up])cr  lip  after  the  old 
h'.nglish  fashion,  and  sparkling  glowing  eyes,  not  the  least  like 
those  of  a  dreamer,  but  resembling  rather  the  eyes  of  ‘  some 
hot  amourist*  as  .lohn  Woodvil  hath  it.  The  third  has  a 
broad  low  brow  ])alpitating  with  thought  and  sullering,  eyes, 
Rhivering  in  their  great  round  orbs  with  emotion,  like  the  star 
Venus  in  the  orange  west,  nostril  slightly  curved  upward, 
dusky  skin,  black  masses  of  hair,  and  dimpled,  undecisive  chin 
and  cheek.  All  three  have  imagination  as  their  leading 
faculty,  but  that  of  the  ])layer  is  wide  as  the  (ilobe  ;  that  of 
the  tinker  is  intense,  almost  to  lunacy;  and  that  of  the  gauger 
is  narrow  and  vivid  as  a  stream  of  forked  lightning.  All  three 
have  strong  intellect,  but  the  intellect  of  the  one  is  cajiacious, 
that  of  the  other  casuistic,  and  that  of  the  third  clear.  All  arc 
partially  educated,  but  Shakspore’s  culture  is  that  of  the  society 
of  his  age,  Hunyan’s  that  of  solitary  reading,  and  Hums’  of  a 
com]>ound  of  both.  All  are  men  of  ‘  one  book,’  Shakspere’s 
being  the  universe,  Hunvan’s  the  Hible,  and  Hums’  the  ballad 
poetry  of  Scotland.  All  are  men  of  intensely  ardent  tempera- 
inent,  which  in  Shakspere  is  subdued  by  the  width  of  the  mind 
in  which  the  furnace  glows,  which  in  Hunyan  becomes  a 
purged  flame,  but  which  in  ])Oor  Hums  bursts  out  t)f  all 
restraint  into  a  destructive  conflagration.  In  the  works  of  all, 
mafrrirm  ^uperat  opus,  the  genius  of  Shakspere  flaming  out  of 
mean  structures  of  farce  and  tragi-comedy,  Hunyan’s  ])owcr 
o\crflowing  the  banks  of  narrow’  controversial  treatises,  and  the 
great  soul  of  Hums  o’er-inforining  the  tenement  of  fugitive 
poems,^>iiar  (F rsprits^  satires,  and  semi-scandalous  ballads.  All 
sprang  from  the  ]>eople,  but  while  Shakspere  and  Hums 
elonged  to  its  upper  stratum,  Hunyan  appeared  amid  it* 
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lowest  dregs,  like  a  now  creation  amid  the  slush  of  chaos.  All 
had  something  of  a  religious  tendency,  but  while  in  Shakspcre 
it  takes  a  vague  dillusivc  form,  and  in  Burns  never  amounts  to 
much  more  than  what  he  himself  calls  ‘an  idiot  piety,’  in 
Banyan  it  becomes  a  deep  burning  j)rinciple  of  thought  and 
action,  at  once  swallowing  up  and  sanctifying  his  native 
genius. 

The  fate  of  the  three  was  curious  and  characteristic.  Shak- 
spere,  the  sublime  stjige-player,  outliving  his  early  self,  with 
those  mysterious  errors  which  are  partially  revealed  in  his 
sonnets,  subsided  into  a  decent,  retired,  self-indulgent  gentle¬ 
man,  like  a  dull,  sleepy,  soaking  evening  following  a  day  of 
blended  storm  and  splendour.  Burns,  after  many  a  vain 
attempt  to  rally  against  the  misfortunes  and  sins  of  his  life  and 
temperament,  fell  down  at  last  their  ])roud  recalcitrating  victim, 
dying  and  making  but  dubious  signs ;  while  John  Bunyan, 
strong  in  supernal  might,  victorious  over  his  tendencies,  having 
bound  bis  verv  madness  in  chains,  and  turned  his  tears  and 
tortures  into  the  elements  of  hope  and  triumph,  crossed  the 
black  river,  singing  in  concert  with  the  shining  ones,  and  passed 
into  eternity,  perfect  thro\igh  sutfering,  and  resembling  rather 
one  of  its  own  native  children  than  a  poor  burdened  sinner 
from  the  C^ity  of  Destruction.  Philosojdicrs  might  speculate 
long  and  vainly  on  the  causes  of  those  very  ditibrent  destinies. 
Our  theory  is  the  simjde  Christian  one : — God  endowed  the 
three  with  almost  commensurate  powers,  but  one  only,  through 
patient  struggle  and  solemn  search,  reached  the  blessed  hope 
and  new  life  of  Christianity.  And  >vc  come  to  the  farther 
analysis  and  illustration  of  Bunyan’s  genius,  w’ith  this  exult¬ 
ing  thought — ‘  we  arc  not  about  to  speak  of  a  ray  which  has 
wandered,  or  even  of  a  magnilicent  world  unfinished,  unnamed, 
unbaptised  of  (iod,  but  of  a  star  once  astray,  but  which 
returned  and  received  a  jdace  in  the  great  galaxy  of  the  wor- 
sbipping  and  holy  heavens.’ 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  this 
man’s  fame,  when  compared  with  the  rapid  growth  of  his  repu¬ 
tation.  It  was  to  some  extent  the  same  with  Shakspcre  and 
Burns.  William  Shakspcre  was  very  popular  in  his  lifetime, 
for  the  sake  of  the  humour  and  geniality  of  his  jdays,  but  it 
took  a  century  or  two  for  the  world  to  see  that  he  was  the 
greatest  ])oct  that  ever  lived.  Burns’  wild  and  witty  and 
imtbetic  ]>oems  pervaded  all  Scotland  like  the  winds  of  April, 
as  swift  and  as  soft;  but  forty  years  had  to  ])as8  ere  Carlyle  ven¬ 
tured  to  pronounce  him  the  first  man,  in  genius,  his  country  had 
ever  produced.  Bunyan’s  first  part  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’  was  speedily 
translated  into  other  languages,  as  well  as  wddely  circulated  in 
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Ins  own  ;  but  nearly  two  hundred  years  revolved  ere  any  critic 
was  hardy  enough  to  call  it  a  work  of  genius.  Previously  to  this 
it  was  named  and  praised  with  misgiving,  and  in  cold  and  timid 
terms.  ‘  Wonderful  hook  for  a  tinker  ;  clever  allegory  ;  j)ity  it 
is  so  Palvinistic ;  eonsiderahle  dramatic  power  in  it;  an  excel¬ 
lent  hook  for  the  vulgar.’  Such  were  some  of  the  morceaux  of 
criticisin  with  which  the  eighteenth  century  bestrewed  it.  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  he  sure,  i>raised  it  for  its  invention  and  the  conduct 
of  its  story,  hut  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  mere  po])ularity 
it  had  acquired ;  and  though  he  comj)ared  its  opening  ])assagc 
to  the  first  lines  of  Dante,  he  seemed  ignorant  of  the  author’s 
other  works,  and  j)rohahly  regarded  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  as 
a  kind  of  lusus  natiircc — an  exception  apd  not  an  expression  of 
the  general  character  of  the  author’s  mind.  Scott  says  of  it,  in 
rather  a  disparaging  tone,  that  ‘  it  rarely  fails  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  uj)on  children  and  persons  of  the  lower  rank  of  life.’ 
Campbell  compares  Ilunyan  to  Spenser,  hut  it  is  with  a  patron¬ 
izing  air,  and  he  seems  to  start  hack,  affrighted,  at  the  ‘  sound 
himself  hath  made.’  Cow])er,  indeed,  long  before,  had  sung 
the  ‘Ingenious  Dreamer,’  in  worthy  strains;  hut  it  required 
the  tongue  of  Coleridge,  the  ])ens  of  Macaulay,  and  >Iont- 
gomery,  and  the  pencils  of  Martin,  Melville,  and  David  Scott, 
not  to  s]H*ak  of  the  excellent  lives  by  Philip,  Southey,  and 
others,  fairly  to  elevate  him  to  that  position,  as  an  unconscious 
artist,  w  lienee  it  were  hopeless  now  to  dislodge  him,  and  before 
which  tlie  intellectual  and  the  Christian  world  universally  and 
emulously  bend. 

We  are  not  sure  hut  the  history  of  all  works  of  ]n*ofound 
genius  and  permanent  influence  is  precisely  similar.  They  arc 
not,  in  general,  as  Wordsworth  thinks,  ignored  or  despised  at 
first,  hut  consisting,  as  all  great  ])roductions  must,  of  the  s])lcn- 
did  and  the  deep,  the  hriglit  foam  above  and  the  strong  billow’ 
below,  their  brilliance  attracts  in  their  own  age,  while  their 
profounder  qualities  fascinate  the  future.  It  was  so  with 
Homer,  with  .Kschylus,  with  Sophocles,  with  Lucretius,  with 
Dante,  with  Spenser,  with  Milton,  with  l)ryden,  with  Cow  j)cr, 
with  Ilyron,  with  Wordsworth  himself.  All  these  obtained  re¬ 
putation  in  their  lifetimes,  for  ))roperties  in  their  writings  of 
interest,  or  elegance,  or  oddity,  or  splendour,  which  were  not 
their  rarest  or  most  characteristic,  and  all  afterwards  grew  up 
to  that  tame,  which  now  ‘  w  aits  like  a  meniar  on  their  immortal 
names.  To  this  there  are  excejitions,  hut  we  believe  it  to  he  the 
rule,  and  a  rule,  moreover,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  prevail  through  the  universe.  We  see  long  before 
we  can  trrif/h  the  star. 

In  analyzing  the  mind  of  Bunyan,  the  first  quality  which 
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Strikes  us  is  the  thorough  equality  and  almost  identity  of  the 
subjective  and  the  objective.  Xot  only  are  thought  and  imagery 
mCy  but  imagery  and  reality  seem  one  also.  He  does  not  think, 
but  imagine — not  imagine,  but  sec.  We  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever,  that  many  of  his  pictures,  like  Blake’s,  stood  out  from  the 
eye  ;  that  he  saw  visions  as  well  as  dreamed  dreams,  and  that  this 
perilous  faculty  did  not  unhinge  his  mind,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  his  bodily  constitution,  the  simplicity  of  Ins  habits,  and 
that  vigorous  intellect  which  burned  yet  was  not  consumed 
amid  the  blaze  of  his  imagination.  But  if  ever  a  man  since 
the  prophets  of  Israel  deserved,  in  a  lower  sense,  the  name  of 
‘seer,’  it  was  .lolin  Bunyan.  It  was  as  if  his  brain  throbbed 
and  ilioiight  in  his  eye,  every  motion  of  which  seemed  ‘  scintil¬ 
lating  soul.’  If  this  objecliveness  might  be  termed  diseased,  it 
was  tlie  divine  disease  of  Dante,  of  Spenser,  and  of  Michael 
Angelo — a  disease  perfectly  compatible  with  strength  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  even  with  severity  of  purpose — but  the  infection  of 
whicli  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  perpetuated,  for  the  two, 
who  in  modern  times  most  resembled  him  in  this  quality,  want¬ 
ing  Biinyan's  ballast,  became  morbid,  if  not  mad.  We  refer  to 
Blake  and  Shelley.  In  Bunyan,  at  the  ))eriod  at  least  when  he 
wrote  his  works,  it  was  a  })ow'er  healthy  as  the  vision  of  the 
eagle,  and  yet  peculiar  and  inimitable  as  the  eyeless  intuitions 
of  clairvoyance' — that  blind  goddess  who  is  reported  to  see  so 
far. 

In  close  connexion  with,  and  dejmndcnce  on,  this  peculiar 
faculty,  is  his  child-like  simplicity,  or  unconsciousness  of  self. 
Tins  is,  we  think,  always  connected  with  real  sight.  Wlio  is 
proud  of  the  landscajie  which  he  beholds,  however  jdeased  he 
may  be  w  ith  the  spectacle  ?  To  one  who  actually  sees,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  a  cry — a  Eureka — if  he  does  not  first  fall  down 
as  a  dead  man.  He  may,  indeed,  afterwards  begin  to  speculate 
on  the  j)ower  and  })erspicacity  of  his  eye;  but  he  will  have  little 
leisure  and  less  inclination  to  pursue  this,  if  visions  after  visions, 
new  and  varied,  continue  to  press  forward  in  jianorainic  vivid¬ 
ness  and  succession  upon  his  soul.  As  to  ‘  dare,  and  to  dare, 
and  to  dare,’  was  Danton’s  method  for  a  revolutionist,  so  to  *  see, 
and  to  see,  and  to  see,’  till  the  ^eye  be  shut  in  death,  or  rather 
opened  on  eternal  realities,  is  the  method  and  the  history  of  a 
poet. 

Nay,  the  fact  that  these  sights  are  fixujuently  terrific  and 
bewildering,  is  itself  enough  to  ch(‘ck,  if  not  to  crush,  the  vanity 
of  vision.  And  how  often  must  the  dreamer,  as  he  awakes,  like 
•l  acob,  exclaim — ‘  How’  dreadfid  is  this  place  ;’  and  not  always, 
like  .lacob,  be  able  to  add — ‘  It  is  none  other  than  the  gate  of 
heaven  r  Perhaps  rather  he  has  been  led  j)ast  the  mouth  of 
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the  pit,  and  his  cry  has  been  not  that  of  exultation,  but  of 
anguish  and  despair. 

llunyan,  at  least,  felt  in  the  first  instance  no  great  joy,  and 
no  selfish  satisfaction  at  all  in  his  marvellous  dreams.  I’nlike 
Caliban,  he  sometimes  cried  ‘  not  to  dream  again.*  Did  he  ever 
awake,  like  poor  De  Quincey,  in  struggles,  and  cry  out~‘  I 
shall  sleep  no  more?*  Whether  awake  or  asleep,  his  visions 
seemed  to  have  passed  before  him  swiftly,  as  clouds  in  a  wind-tost 
sky — himself  as  helpless  as  the  wanderer  who  watehes  their 
Teering  shapes  and  changeful  shadows  amid  the  solitary  hills. 
He  liad  thus  a  ‘  dreadful  post  of  observation  but  it  did  not 
darken  ever)'  hour,  but  brightened  on  and  on,  till,  behold  !  the 
morning  was  spread  upon  the  mountains,  and  in  a  eloudless 
sky  the  ‘  sun  rose  upon  Christian,  and  he  had  daylight  all  the 
rest  of  his  journey.’ — Something,  indeed,  of  childish  gralidation 
does  appear  in  the  prefatory  ])oem  to  the  second  ])art  of  the 
‘Dilgrim,’  but  it  is  child-likc,  the  mere  momentary  crowing  of 
an  infant ;  and  is  speedily  swallowed  up  in  the  fresh  glories 
which  dawn  upon  his  touched  and  ever-advancing  s])irit. 

How  sublime  this  perpetual  attitude  of  reception  !  And  how 
little  docs  a  mere  literary  man — perpetually  on  tiptoe — now 
seeking  to  smile  down,  and  now  to  frowm  uj)  inspiration— or 
lashing  himself  into  a  false  furor  by  selfish  jiassion,  look  beside 
llunyan  lying  prostrate  before  the  Invisible  Power,  which 
*  moves  him  at  times,’  and  draws  forth  from  him  the  simjdest, 
yet  noblest  music.  And  while  remembering  the  vast  diderence 
between  the  inspiration  of  prophecy  and  of  genius,  we  may 
nevertheless  say,  that  not  more  abandoned  to  the  power  of 
supernal  intluence  was  Ezekiel,  when  lifted  np  by  a  lock  of  his 
Loir  between  earth  and  heaven — or  when  w^atching  the  dreadful 
wheels  as  they  moved  in  the  might  of  the  unseen  Spirit,  than 
was  the  tinker  of  Elstow’c,  when  following  the  footste]>s  of 
Christian  in  that  immortal  pilgrimage — or  when  beleaguering 
Mansoul  with  those  multitudinous  hosts  of  darkness,  llis 
visions  came  upon  him  as  he  sat  still  and  ex])ectant,  like  those 
cloven  tongues  of  fire  which  crowned  the  heads  of  the  disciples 
at  Pentecost 

M  e  have  alluded  to  EzekicL  Some  critics  have  ventured  to 
deny  to  him  the  high  poetic  quality  which  they  concede  to 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  Now’  we  admit  that  his  language  and 
imagery  arc  not  so  rich  as  theirs ;  but  then,  how  grand  the 
objects  and  the  scenery  he  beholds  and  describes.  His  style 
serves  severely  to  daguerreotype  the  vast  fire-edged  and  wind¬ 
swept  visions  which  crossed  his  daring  and  solitary  soul.  It  is 
the  Kame  with  Runyan.  His  style  seems  poor  and  bald  com¬ 
pared  to  John  Howe’s  or  Jeremy  Taylor’s;  it  has  no  beauty; 
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no  golden  images  sparkle  on  liis  ])ago ;  but  his  figures  are 
forms;  his  images  arc  characters;  he  does  not  decorate,  but 
create ;  and  though  seeming,  like  that  prophet  of  old,  to  stand 
in  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  he  soon  causes  them  to  live  and  move 
— an  exceeding  great  army,  fresh  with  colour,  strong  of  sinew, 
and  prepared  for  the  battle.  In  him  imagination  exists — not 
as  a  dilution,  but  as  an  intense  essence ;  and,  while  the  least 
florid  of  writers,  he  is  the  most  ])oetieal  of  thinkers.  In  this 
point  he  resembles  Dante,  who,  while  jiossessed  of  infinite 
inventiveness  and  sublimest  conception,  is  as  literal  and  hard 
in  his  diction  as  Defoe.  Hut  he  has  similes,  scattered,  though 
sparingly,  over  his  poem  ;  whereas,  all  Hunyaifs  are  derived 
from  Scripture — as  if  he  were  afraid  to  adorn  the  borders  of 
that  solemn  way  with  any  flowers  but  those  which  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  garden  of  (Jod. 

This  peculiarity  is  quite  in  keejiing  with  Hunyan’s  child-like 
character.  Children  seldom  speak  in  metaphor  ;  but  they  are 
all  essentially  poets  ;  they  live  in  a  world  of  illusion.  A 
garden  walk  becomes  to  them  a  ])ilgrini’s  ])ath,  which  they 
crowd  with  imaginary  characters  and  adventures.  A  jiuddle 
near  it  is  an  Atlantic  with  a  thousand  ships  sailing  on  its 
bosom,  with  jierpetual  conflictions  of  storm  and  calm.  They 
weave  everlasting  little  llobinson  Crusoes,  and  IVogresses  of 
their  own,  and  even  when  they  slec]),  the  fine  shuttle  of  their 
fancy  continues  to  move  in  its  aerial  loom  of  dreams.  This 
poetic  tendency  is  too  often  crushed  by  worldly  influences;  but 
in  some  favoured  souls,  it  survives  and  becomes  the  germ  of  the 
ai’tist.  Hut  in  Hunyan — and  Hunyau  alone — it  seems  to  have 
remained  entire^  unchilled  by  worldly  feelings  ;  for  of  these  he 
had  little — unmodified  by  culture — for  his  culture  was  slender — 
and  having  defied  time  itself  to  cool  its  virgin  flame.  Whether 
dreaming  or  awake,  a  blackguard  or  a  saint,  in  youth,  manhood, 
or  age,  in  the  pulpit,  or  with  the  ))en  in  his  hand,  living  or 
^b*og,  John  Hunyan  was  equally  and  always  a  child. 

The  exceeding  earnestness  of  the  man  is  the  next  quality  we 
notice  in  him.  Alany  talk  as  if  earnestness  were  like  Californian 
gold — a  thing  newly-discovered,  and  not  as  old  as  man  or  God. 
And  yet  it  is  a  lesson,  verily,  taught  us  alike  by  material  objects 
and  spiritual  ])owers.  Are  not  angels  in  earnest  in  their  varied 
ministrations  to  man  t  and  are  not  even  devils  in  terrible  earnest, 
as  they  struggle  against  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  the  ‘  silent 
magnanimity  of  Nature  and  her  God  ?  and  is  not  that  awful 
Being  himself  in  earnest,  as  He  pursues  his  immeasurable 
plans  for  mairs  good  and  his  own  glory  f  Verily,  this  is  no 
World  for  triflers,  and,  least  of  all,  for  trifling  ]>rofessors  of  the 
most  earnest  of  all  faiths.  A  Christian  without  earnestness. 
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with  what  comparison  shall  wc  compare  him  ?  He  reminds  us 
of  a  galvanized  corpse,  with  motion  in  the  limbs,  but  with  no 
bloom  on  the  cheek,  or  life  in  the  heart — it  smiles,  but  it  is 
cold — it  moves,  but  it  is  dead. 

No  such  feeble  factitious  Christian  was  John  Ihinyan.  All 
his  works  beat  with  heart,  with  passionate  purpose,  with  deep 
faith,  and  with  the  reverberations  of  ])ast  sutrering.  Every 
work  he  has  written  is  a  chapter  in  his  autobiography;  and 
the  more  unintended  the  more  vital  the  chajUer  is.  W  e  won¬ 
der  that  Thomas  Carlyle  has  never  described  the  earnestness 
of  Bunyan.  Had  he  tried  it,  it  might  have  been  in  language 
something  like  this: — ‘  Here,  too,  under  a  poor  shed  of  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  there  appeared  a  brave,  true-hearted  man,  striving 
forward,  under  tlie  immensities,  and  toward  the  eternities, 
bearing,  in  his  own  stout  dialect,  a  burden  on  his  back,  and 
seeking,  as  with  unutterable  groanings,  to  east  it  from  him  and 
be  free.  No  sham  woes  were  his,  no  hearsay  was  hell,  no 
simulacrum  was  sin,  no  vague  vapor  death,  to  him.  He  had 
been  in  the  outer,  nay,  the  outmost  darkness;  he  had  awoke 
from  terrific  sleep,  and  felt  the  worm  that  dieth  not  around  his 
neck,  and  heard  at  his  bed-side  the  rip])le  of  the  slow-moving 
waves  of  the  unquenchable  fire.  He  had  been  in  the  ‘iron 
cage,’  and  in  the  grim  dungeons  of  Desjiair;  had  groped  in  his 
bosom  for  the  kev  called  Eromise;  and  had  shouted  in  irem- 
bliiig  joy  as  he  saw  from  Mount  Clear  a  little  of  the  glory  of  the 
city.  Nay,  in  the  Black  Biver  he  had  once  and  again  (lij)j)ed 
his  feet,  long  before  he  was  ealled  to  pass  through  it.  Honour 
to  thee,  brave  j>ilgriin,  for  thou  also  wert  a  hero;  and  with  all 
thy  tinkering  thou  hast  not  mended  but  made  one  right  manly 
]>iccc  of  work,  which  shall  live  long  in  the  memory  of  men.' 

.Ml  this  C'arlyle  might  say,  and  it  were  all  true,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  Bunvan,  indeed,  fled  from  his  burden  of  sin  and 
nis  C’lty  of  Destruction,  but  it  was  into  the  arms  of  a  Saviour. 
His  burden  clung  to  him  like  the  gripe  of  death  till  he  saw  the 
cross  and  the  sepulchre,  and  felt,  w  itliout  being  able  fully  to 
express,  save  by  tears,  the  divine  mystery,  the  awful  in- 
camation  of  love  exhibited  there.  Carlyle's  ‘  Sartor,’  seeks 
after  peace  as  sincerely  as  Bunyan,  but  in  haste,  or  pride,  or 
some  fatal  blindness,  he  overlooks  the  cross,  overlcaj>s  the 
sepidchre,  and  stumbles  here  and  there,  till,  by  a  retrograde 
motion,  he  gains  the  town  of  False  Security,  which  is  hard  by 
Uu*  i  ity  of  Destruction,  and  which  trembles  at  times,  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  eartlnpiakes,  muttering  litfully  below  its  devoted 
towers.  Or,  shall  we  rather  say,  Bunyan  is  his  own  Christian, 
a  inanful  siruggler,  who,  if  he  falls,  rises  again  and  pursues 
hi8  journey;  who,  it  he  wanders,  returns  to  the  way;  and  who, 
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if  he  trembles,  trembles  foncard;  while  ‘Sartor’  too  often 
resembles  Mr.  SVeary-of-the-world  (not  xceaned  from  the  world), 
whose  life  was  a  long  suicide,  who  fed  on  bile,  and  mistook  the 
recoil  of  hatred  and  disgust  at  the  earth  for  humble,  prayerful, 
and  simple-minded  search  after  a  better  country. 

M  any,  we  dare  say,  are  disposed  to  say  of  llunyan,  as 
.losejdrs  brethren  said  of  him,  in  a  sneering  spirit,  ‘  llehold 
this  dreamer  cometh  !  ’  Pshaw,  ‘  a  mere  half-lunatic  man  of 
genius.’  Put  let  such,  for  their  own  sakes,  beware  of  entering 
into  controversv  with  this  dreaiher,  else  he  will  make  a  fool  of 
them  all.  liCt  them  beware,  too,  of  remaining  too  long  in  his 


eye,  else  he  may  hold  them  u])  on  his  rude  calotyjie  to  im¬ 
mortal  scorn.  'J'his  lunatic  dreamer  can  argue  as  acutely  ns 
any  casuist  or  schoolman,  lie  can,  by  the  quietest  touch  of 
santasm,  diiqiped  as  from  the  shadow  of  his  strong  hand, 
wither  up  a  ])ompous  jiretender,  tear  oil’  the  mantle  of  a  hypo¬ 
crite,  expose  a  fool  and  blast  an  imjiostor.  This  dreamer  is, 
at  times,  dangerous,  alike  in  his  earnest  anger,  and  in  the  cool 
natvvtv  of  his  satire,  lie  has  a  rough  forceful  logic,  ay,  and 


a  ‘tinkler  tongue’  of  his  own. 
vivid,  varied  as  Shaksjiere’s. 


His  dreams  are  dramas,  rich. 
He  carries  along  with  him  a 


great  key  which  can  open  every  lock  of  human  nature, —  the 
cha])els  of  its  worship,  the  dungeons  of  its  despair,  its  airy 
roofs  of  grandeur,  and  its  jileasant  halls  of  mirth.  He  paints 
at  one  time  a  Peulah,  and  at  another  a  bypath  to  hell ;  now  a 
Mercy,  and  now’  a  Madame  Wanton  ;  now  green-headtal  Igno¬ 


rance,  and  now’  Mr.  (ireatheart;  now’  giant  Maul,  and  now’  the 
three  Shining  ones;  now’  the  den  of  Diabolus,  and  now  that  (’ity 

which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun.  'I'rulv  has  it  been  said, ‘Oh 

•  * 


rare  .John  Hunyan,  what  an  intense  ])artiele  of  ])ower  was 
deposited  in  thy  rude  body  and  ruder  soul !  With  a  burnt 
stick  for  a  ])eneil,  what  graphic,  jiathetic,  sublime,  true,  ])ow’er- 
ful,  and  tremendous  pictures  hast  thou  drawn!’  ‘Mighty,’  too, 
IS  this  dreamer  ‘  in  the  Scriptures,’  and  his  enemies  must  know 
that  when  he  holds  a  sword  in  his  hand  it  is  no  misty  me*tt!or, 
hut  a  right  Jerusalem  blade,  it  is  the  two-edged  sword  of  the 
spirit,  it  has  been  bathed  in  heaven,  and  it  glows  and  glitters 
‘anointed  for  the  slaughter.’ 

J'he  Pible  we  have  called  Punyan’s  one  book;  and  his  case 
corroborates  the  common  notion,  beware  of  the  man  of  one 
hook ;  of  one  who  by  freipient  jienisals  has  drunk  so  deeply 
Jnto  a  book’s  sjurit,  has  got  so  much  into  its  thought  and 
feeling, — travels,  in  short,  so  easily  and  naturally  in  its  track, 
that  without  any  conscious  imitation  his  works  become  dupH- 
eutes  of  the  original.  'Phis  is  true  of  other  books,  but  much 


more  of  the  Pible.  It  is  a  Paetolus,  and  he  who  bathes  in  it 
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comes  out  dipped  in  gold;  nay,  It  resembles  that  other  fabled 
stn^am  which  made  the  bather  invulnerable  and  iininorial. 
Bunyan  had  read  little  else;  he  had  read  it  too  in  cireuinstanees 
which  burnt  and  branded  its  language  upon  his  soul ;  he  had 
read  it  as  its  blessed  words  swam  on  his  eyesight  through  tears; 
he  had  read  it  amid  the  Slough  of  l)es])ond;  by  the  red  liglii- 
nings  of  Sinai;  and  as  he  gazed  upwards  from  the  Deleeiahle 
hills  to  the  far-streaming  ghuy  of  the  city;  even  in  the  ^’alley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  he  had  continued  to  clasp  while  unable 
to  see  it;  every  chapter  in  it  was  a  cha))ter  in  his  history,  and 
every  verse  touched  and  thrilled  some  ehord  in  his  heart.  Like 
the  poor  man's  lamb  ^  it  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  to  him  as  a 
daughter.’  Many  millions  have  loved  the  Bible,  but  we  ques¬ 
tion  if  any  one  surpassed  or  etpialled  Bunyan  in  the  dt‘pth  and 
fervour  of  his  love.  Many  have  framed  concordances,  and 
made  entire  transcri]>tions  of  it,  but  Bunyan’s  eoncordance  was 
his  memory,  and  it  lay  all  transcribed,  every  word  and  syllable 
of  it,  in  his  heart. 

Bunyan’s  theology  is  now’  des])ised  by  many  who  admire  his 
genius;  and  yet,  when  stripped  of  the  ])hraseology  and  severt  d 
from  the  mistakes  of  his  age,  his  book  seems  to  contain  the  best, 
clearest,  and  Ixddest  exhibition  of  truth  ever  given  by  unin¬ 
spired  man.  Man’s  anomalous  condition  by  nature — the  fi^arlul 
and  hereditary  woe  which  hangs  over  his  cradle — the  dark 
something,  call  it  a  rent,  or  fissure,  or  fatal  Ihnv,  which  mars  his 
iK’ing  ah  or'ujine — the  (iod-insj)ired  thirst  for  light,  safety,  and 
a  suhlimer  existence  which  comes  over  him — the  struggles 
through  which  this  feeling  must  be  born — the  worthlessness  ol 
mere  human  merit  —  the  im])ortance  of  the  Spirit's  teaching — 
tlie  ]u)wer  of  a  sim])le-minded  faith  in  divine  revelation — the 
glorious  lines  of  truth  and  beauty,  whieh,  rising  from  earth, 
and  stooping  from  heaven,  meet  and  converge  in  the  cross — 
the  doctrine  of  atonement,  shining,  in  the  shaj)c  of  an  iqdilicd 
laud)  through  the  darkness  of  a  guilty  earth — the  importance  of 
humility — the  ])rogres8ive  eharaeter  of  the  Christian  life — the 
warlike  attitude  of  the  C’hristian  himself — the  resistance  he 
meets  at  every  stc]) — the  fate  of  the  miserable  pretenders  to  his 
faith  and  walk,  who  entangle  and  annoy  him — his  constant 
dependence  upon  siq>ernatural  aid — his  feebleness  and  frecpient 
falls — the  personal  character  of  real  Christianity — the  increasing 
clearness  ol  his  j)ath — the  certainty  of  his  coming  to  his 
journey  s  end — the  fact  that  the  complexion  of  his  deathbed  is 
deU'rinined  by  that  of  his  lile,  and  the  type  whieh  the  individual 
btdiever  forms  ol  the  history  of  the  ehureh  as  a  whole;  these 
are  some  ot  the  important  truths  which,  apart  from  special 
dogmas,  are  present<;d  in  the  j)icturcd  page  of  Bunyan.  Btit 
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how  tliey  seem  to  live,  and  move,  and  swell,  and  fructify  there  I 
How  different  from  the  dry  catalogues,  and  dead  rattling 
autuiun-leaves  of  our  catechisms  and  creeds.  Let  our  theolo¬ 
gical  students  burn  their  systems,  and  a}>ply  themselves  to 
John  llunyan.  They  often  lose  the  Christian  path  in  ma/.es, 
or  sink  it  in  marshes,  or  carry  it  along  roads  uniformly  flinty ; 
he  invests  it  with  the  vitality,  the  variety,  and  tlie  beauty  of 
real  life;  and  whether  it  be  with  a  sunbeam  or  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  or  a  glare  of  hell* fire,  or  the  chiaro-sciiro  of  death’s 
valley,  that  he  shows  that  narrow  way,  it  is  always  clear,  as  if 
cut  out  now'  in  blackest  ebony,  and  now  in  whitest  ivory;  but 
in  both  distinct  and  vivid  as  the  ‘  terrible  crystal,  and  the  body 
of  heaven  in  its  clearness.’ 

We  pass  now  from  lUinyan’s  general  qualities  to  his  writings, 
although  our  s])ace  warns  us  to  be  rapid  in  our  remarks.  We 
shall  omit  his  theological  treatises,  ])roperly  so  called,  and  also 
his  minor  allegories,  such  as  ‘  The  Ijife  and  Death  of  Mr. 
Badman.’  The  ‘  Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell,’  usually  printed 
in  his  works,  are  decidedly  not  his;  their  better  ])assages  arc 
in  style  above  him,  and  their  worse  arc  in  s])irit  beneath  him. 
The  author,  our  readers  will  reineinber,  introduces  Hobbes 
into  hell,  and  minutely  describes  his  punishment  and  feelings 
tliere.  The  Bunyan  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim,’  even  had  he  seen  that 
spirit  in  torment,  would,  like  his  own  heroes  near  the  open 
mouth  of  the  ])it,  have  passed  on  in  silent  awe  and  sorrow, 
‘  The  Visions  of  Heaven,’  again,  arc  a])parently  written  by  a 
scholar,  who  quotes  Milton,  and  rounds  s})lendid  sentences. 
^Ne  confine  ourselves  to  the  ‘Grace  Abounding,’  the  ‘Holy 
^^  a^,’  and  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’ 

The  first  is  his  lieart  turned  inside  out — is  his  inner 
minutely  and  lingeringly  portrayed;  this  lifts  it  far  out 
sphere  of  mere  art;  literary  merit  it  has  hardly  any;  the  little 
chapters  into  whicli  it  is  divided  are  successive  throbs  of  his 
big  heart.  'J'hc  strangest  thing  about  it  is  the  clearness  and 
stdf-possession,  which  not  only  distinguish  his  record  of  his 
past  sufferings,  but  which  have  evidently  been  with  him  through 
every  step  of  the  terrible  jirocess.  It  is  as  though  a  madman 
Were  to  feel  with  his  own  finger  his  pulse  while  at  the 
Wildest;  it  is  as  though  a  martyr  in  a  burning  fiery  furnace 
Were  to  measure  his  ])aces  through  the  fire,  or  to  count  the 
mniutes  of  his  agony.  Hunyan  proves  himself  equal  for  tasks 
like  these.  All  the  agonized  exjieriences  of  his  heart — its 
tumults — its  treacherous  quiet — its  fluctuations,  so  speedy, 
between  the  tempest  and  the  calm — its  trances,  dreams,  and 
strange  imaginings,  have  been  observed,  as  by  some  calm 
collateral  eye,  and  have  l>een  jotted  down,  as  by  the  firm 
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finger  of  a  bystander.  That  eye  and  that  finger  arc  those,  in 
fact,  of  JJunyan’s  own  clear  and  powerful  intellect,  which  had 
the  art  of  standing  aside  from  the  fierce  rush  of  his  fancy,  and 
of  heliolding,  remembering,  and  registering  its  whirling  words, 
and  vet  wilder  conceptions.  It  is  conscious  frenzy,  a  fearful 
gift,  only  jiossessed  by  two  or  three  since  Bunyan,  one  of 
whom,  strange  to  tell,  was  Bousseau. 

Bunyaifs  confessions,  however,  unlike  llousseaif s,  are  almost 
entirely  of  sjiiriiual  sin  and  sjiiritual  struggle.  His  sins  were 
all  of  the  spirit  and  none  of  tlie  flesh.  Whatever  ardour  there 
might  be  originally  in  his  temjierament,  was  soon  drained  out 
of  if,  into  the  reservoirs  of  his  imagination  and  heart,  and  these 
in  their  turn  either  slejit  or  stormed,  to  the  lulling  zejiliyrs  or 
the  rushing  blasts  of  his  religion.  Sore  for  a  season  is  the 
contest  around  the  wanderer  between  the  sun  and  the  wind; 
but  the  wind  at  last  subsides,  and  the  sun  shining  fiom  a 
higher  sj>here,  and  burning  with  a  jiurer  blaze,  sheds  u])on  his 
])ath  what  seems  only  a  mightier  moonlight,  a  holier  day,  so 
soft  is  its  warmth,  so  gentle  its  glare,  and  so  shorn  and  nujck 
its  efl’ulgenee. 

'riie  life  of  the  Christian  is  described  in  Scripture  under 
many  analogies.  Three,  however,  are  most  common  and  most 
striking.  It  is  now  a  race — so  run  that  ye  may  obtain’),  now’  a 
walk — (‘walk  ye  as  children  of  the  liglit’),  and  now*  a  battle 
(‘  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith’).  'Jdic  two  latter  of  these  seem 
])ariiculaily  to  have  struck  Bunyan’s  imagination,  and  to  jnove 
it,  he  has  written  a  book  on  each — the  ‘  Holy  War’  and  the 
‘  Bilgrim’s  Progress.’  Whieh  of  these  two  books  should  be  the 
better,  was,  we  think,  entirely  a  question  of  time.  Had  he 
written  the  ‘  Holy  War’  first,  and  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  last, 
the  last  had  been  first,  and  the  first  last.  But  ere  he  built 
u])  Mansoul,  or  marshalled  around  it  those  dark  armies,  he 
had,  in  some  measure,  exhausted  his  creative  genius,  emptied 
out  his  martial  ardour,  and  strained  the  energies  of  the  allegory 
itself,  in  the  broad  and  manifold  structure  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’  a  book  which,  besides  its  peaceful  jiictures,  contiins 
the  record  of  some  contests  whieh  in  lire  and  vigour  Homer 
himself  has  not  surpassed ;  and  the  ])raise  of  certain  w  arriors, 
such  as  \  aliant  for  Truth  ‘  with  his  sw  ord  cleaving  in  blood  to 
his  hand’ — worthy  of  the  days  when  battle  had  its  deity,  and 
war  might  still  be  called  divine. 

And  yet,  though  somewhat  worn,  the  old  ])arlianicntaiy 
soldier  enters  on  the  ‘  Holy  War’  with  marvellous  sj>irit.  It  is 
a  dream,  less  vr(ii,<emhhibh^  less  varied,  less  beautiful  than  the 
Pilgrim,  but  full  of  rugged  power  and  unique  purpose.  1  here 
uie  florid  wars  as  well  as  books,  w’ith  fine  and  empty  flourishes 
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of  endeavour,  witli  nidcriiif?  coininanders  and  faint-lieavtcd 
troops.  Ikinvan’s  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  earnest,  fierce  ; 
all  scabbards  tossed  away,  no  armour  for  backs,  and  victory  or 
death  the  watchword  of  the  day.  The  field  is  wide  and  one — 
‘Mansour — the  hosts  are  twain — those  who  arc  called  chosen 
and  faithful,  and  those  who  arc  the  serfs  of  sin  and  Satan. 
The  coininanders  are  also  two,  the  Word  made  flesh,  bis 
garments  dyed  in  blood,  his  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire,  his  face 
more  marred  than  that  of  man,  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  with 
pride  and  fury,  glaring  through  his  miserable  eyes,  with  the 
scars  of  thunder  on  his  cheek,  holding,  in  defiance,  his  garment 
of  gloom  around  his  scorched  frame,  and  saying — ‘  Evil,  be  thou 
my  good  and  saying  again — ‘  What  matter  ichere  if  I  be  still 
the  same?’ — the  result  one;  for  it  has  been  settled  from  ever¬ 
lasting  that  Mansoul  shall  be  saved,  Diabolus  defeated,  and 
‘that  great  country  Universe’  made  as  happy  and  beautiful  as 
the  throne  round  which  it  revolves.  liCt  those  who  would  sec 
in  what  living  fire,  in  what  crowding  figures — not  of  speech,  but 
of  action — in  wbat  bare  yet  burning  words,  and  with  what  profu¬ 
sion  of  martial  incident,  and  eloquence  of  martial  dialogue, 
Banyan  tells  this  brief  but  pregnant  tale,  read  his  ‘  Holy  War 
although,  we  fear,  it  lies  now  neglected  as  some  old  claymore, 
which  once  reeked  at  gory  Culloden. 

Not  so  with  bis  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Staff.’  That,  who  has  not  seen 
and  handled,  and  now  wept  over,  and  now  w'orshipped,  beside  ? 
Who  has  forgot  his  emotions  on  reading  this  w’onderful 
book,  which,  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  reali/.e  to  him  his 
earlv  faith  in  Christianity?  It  is  to  ns,  at  least,  an  era  in  our 
life.  W  e  read  it  beside  our  mother’s  knee;  and  never  can 
we  forget  the  Dreamer,  or  that  road  which  bis  genius  has 
mapped  out  for  evermore.  Never  can  we  forget  the  cave 
where  he  dreamed  the  dream — the  Man  with  the  Hook  in  his 
Hand — the  Slough  of  Despond — the  Ap])arition  of  Sleep — 
Pliable  turning  to  the  wrong  Side — the  Starry  Wicket-gate 
shining  through  the  darkness — the  cliffs  of  Sinai  overhanging 
the  bewildered  wanderer — the  Interpreter’s  bouse  with  its 
wondrous  visions — the  Man  in  the  Cage — and  Him,  the  Name¬ 
less,  rising  from  the  dream  of  tlic  .hidgment-seat — the  Hill 
ITifficnlty,  with  the  two  dreary  roads  of  Dangcw  and  Destruc¬ 
tion  diverging  from  its  base — the  arbour  halfway  up — the  lions 
on  the  sunnnit — the  House  called  Heautiful — that  very  solitary 
place,  the  Valley  of  Humiliation — that  ‘  other  place,’  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death — the  Town  of  Vanity — the  green 
meadow  called  Ease — the  dungeons  of  Despair — the  Delectable 
Mountains — the  short  cut  to  hell — the  Enchanted  Ground — 
Beulah,  that  lovely  land  where  the  snn  shincth  night  and  day 
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— the  Dark  River,  over  winch  there  is  no  bridge — the  ridges  of 
the  Everlasting  Hills  rising  beyond  !  Never  can  we  forget  even 
the  little  well-woni  copy  of  ‘  Cooke’s  Classics,’  with  its  dark 
binding,  its  crude  prints,  and  its  tom-out  leaves  here  and  there, 
which  contained  the  precious  treasure,  and  on  wdiich  we  can 
hardly  now  think  or  look,  w  ithout  tears — so  deeply  are  joys  and 
sorrow’s,  with  which  no  stranger  may  intermeddle,  bound  np 
and  blended  with  its  memory. 

We  may  sum  up  what  we  have  further  to  say  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim,’ 
under  some  remarks  on  its  pictures,  its  characters,  its  scenes, 
and  the  comparative  merits  of  its  tw  o  parts. 

It  is  the  only  perfect  picture-book  in  literature.  Every  ])age 
of  it  might  be  illustrated ;  nay,  is  illustrated  already  by  the 
painter’s  hand.  Many  of  its  pictorial  points  have  had  full 
justice  done  to  them  by  artists,  but  there  are  still  two  or  three 
we  have  never  seen  successfully  represented,  if  even  attempted 
at  all.  One  is  the  interior  of  the  City  of  Destruction.  Wlio, 
going  to  work  on  the  hints  dropped  by  Runyan,  shall  ])aint  us 
the  liust-lanes.  Murder-alleys,  Theft-corners,  and  broad  Rlas- 
j)hemy-squares  of  that  fearful  place,  with  the  lightnings  ever 
and  anon  dip])ing  down  into  its  midst,  and  with  the  scowl  of 


heaven  forming  a  permanent  and  pro])hetic  blackness  over  its 
walls  ?  Then  there  is  Reelzebub’s  Castle  lowering  over  against 


the  bright  Wicket-gate,  w’ith  one  solitary  w^atchman  pacing 
along  its  battlements,  night  and  day,  haggard  with  his  eternal 
vigil,  and  calling,  as  each  new’  pilgrim  approaches,  on  his 
archers  to  take  their  aim.  Then  there  is  Turnaway,  bronglit 
back  by  devils,  and  with  the  words  inscribed  on  Ids  back, 
‘  Wanton  Professor  and  Damnable  Apostate.’  And,  in  tine, 
there  is  still  waiting  for  representation  the  face  of  Ignorance, 
with  the  blank  of  vacuity  and  the  blackness  of  darkness 
mingling  in  its  expression,  as  he  is  refused  admittance  at  the 
gate,  and  told,  that  he  who  could  scarcely  go  forward,  must  he 
taken  in  a  whirlwind  ! 


The  variety  of  the  cliaracters  in  this  book  is  wonderful,  and 
the  vividness  of  their  portraiture.  So  is  the  intensity  of  the 
individualism  of  all  and  each,  even  of  those  w’ho  represent  large 
classes  ot  men.  Rut  perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  is  the 
liking  Runyan  entertains  and  makes  us  entertain  for  all  of 
them.  It  is  so  with  all  creators.  Rut  it  is  less  strange  in  mere 
artists,  like  Shakspere  and  Scott,  than  in  one  whose  art  was 
subordinate  to  his  earnestness.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the 
ertect  is  certain.  A\  e  may  condemn,  we  must  pity,  but  we  do 
not,  and  cannot  hate,  one  even  of  the  vile  and  depraved  cha¬ 
racters  introduced  into  this  parable.  We  sigh  behind  Pliable; 
wc  would  box  the  cars  of  Obstinate,  indeed,  but  w’e  would  box 
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him  onwards;  and  we  feel  a  sneaking  kindness  even  for  Worldly 
Wiseman,  for  Shame,  for  Adam  the  First,  for  Green  headed 
Ignorance,  and  his  complaisa.nt  ferryman.  Why  ?  Because, 
first,  their  author  unconsciously  felt,  and  unconsciously  wished 
us  to  feel,  the  same  ;  because,  secondly,  all  genius  has  covered, 
with  a  like  catholic  mantle,  the  basest  and  lowest  of  its  handi¬ 
works,  even  as  the  sun  dyes  worlds  and  worms  in  tlie  same  radi¬ 
ance,  and  gilds  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  and  the  webs  of  the 
spider  with  the  same  gold  ;  and  because,  thirdly,  it  must  do  so 
from  its  peculiar  powder,  wdiich  is  that  of  looking  on  a  broad 
scale,  and  in  a  mild  light,  as  if  at  the  angle  of  all  science,  upon 
the  alfairs  and  productions  of  the  universe. 

There  is  but  one  character  in  the  ‘  Pilgrim’  for  whom  we 
profess  a  thorough  detestation,  and  that  because  he  not  only 
refuses  to  be  good,  but  ignores  the  possibility  of  all  goodness, 
and  the  existence  of  God  himself.  This  is  Old  Atheist.  Ilow 
well  named!  for  there  are  no  young  Atheists.  II ow' hollow 
his  laughter  !  And  yet  we  have  heard  its  echo  again  and  again, 
from  learned  throats,  too,  in  these  miserable  days  of  ours.  But 
never  did  we  enter  into  the  perfect  badness,  the  intricate  abo¬ 
mination  of  the  character,  till  we  saw'  David  Scott’s  picture  of 
him.  .lust  look  at  it  a  moment.  There  he  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  two  simj)le- minded  wanderers — tall — a  very  pyramid  of 
scorn  and  pride,  with  lingers  uplifted  and  snapping  at  the  idea 
of  a  God  and  immortality  ;  with  long  ears,  as  if  listening,  but 
heamiff  nothhif/;  with  eyes  full  of  lust,  deceitfulness,  and  malig¬ 
nity,  as  if  the  souls  of  two  Voltaires  had  been  shed  into  their 
sockets ;  and  with  w'ords  which  you  hear  not,  but  seem  to  see 
entering  into,  and  withering  the  very  heartstrings  of  the  j)il- 
griins.  It  is  a  figure  which  might  be  divided  among  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  modern  sceptics.  Poor  dear  David  Scott  1  He  knew 
not,  when  drawing  this  figure,  what  he  did  ;  for,  alas  !  he  lived 
in  darkness,  and  he  diecl  a  dupe  to  the  shallowest  system  of 
Fdiuhnrgh  philosojdiism,  wdiich  yet  impudently  pretends  to  be 
a  better  alius  of  Cdiristianity,  nay,  the  only  Christianity  that 
ever  existed ! 

The  scenery  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  is  to  us  one  of  its 
dearest  elements.  We  have  often  puzzled  our  brains  to  eon- 
oeiye,  es])ecially  when  in  Bedfordshire,  and  looking  at  liills 
'vliich  you  were  tempted  to  kick  out  of  your  road,  like  husks  in 
a  j)ine-wood,  how  Bunyan,  reared  in  a  country  so  tame,  and 
'vho,  like  poor  (’owper,  could  never  hope  to  see  mountains  till 
he  saw  them  in  heaven,  has  yet  sketched  an  outline  of  scenery 
ni  the  ‘  Ihlgrim’  so  free,  so  varied,  so  bold,  and  so  studded  with 
lofty  lulls.  Many  green  meadow’s,  like  Fase,  he  must  have 
and  some  evening  landscapes  from  church  towers,  wdiich 
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might  Imve  suggested  lieulah,  but  where  could  he  have  studied 
for  the  deep  solitary  Valley  of  Humiliation,  or  the  \'alh‘y  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  or  for  the  Delectable  Mountains,  where 
Mount  Danger  seems  to  tremble  as  it  looks  down  its  own  tre¬ 
mendous  precipices ;  where,  from  Mount  Error,  not  moinentarv 
uvnlanehes,  but  momentary  men^  are  falling,  to  be  crushed  to 
atoms  at  the  base;  where,  from  Mount  Caution  are  to  be  seen 
the  blind  wanderers  among  the  tombs,  remaining  in  tlie  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  dead;  where,  on  Mount  Marvel  stands  the 
man  removing  mountains  by  a  word;  where,  on  Mount  Inno¬ 
cence  ajipears  he  against  whom  Prudence  and  Ill-will  are 
flinging  their  dirt  in  vain;  and  where,  highest  far,  Mount  Clear 
looks  through  crystalline  air,  right  upward  to  the  golden  gates 
of  the  city.  And  then  there  is  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and 
the  shaggy  Sinai,  and  the  steep  hill  Difliculty,  and  the  wild 
roaring  torrent  edging  the  grounds  of  Giant  Despair  and  his 
frowning  castle,  and  innumerable  other  outstanding  ])oints  or 
pinnacles  of  scenic  interest.  Indeed,  had  the  inspired  tinker 
travelled  in  Scotland,  had  he  visited  the  black  gorge  of  Glen¬ 
coe,  had  he  gone  up  Glen  Mirk  alone  as  the  shadows  of  evening 
were  doubling  its  darkness,  had  he  bathed  after  sunset  in  the 
dark  waters  of  Loch  Lea,  had  he  stood  on  Loch-na-Gar  and 
looked  down  through  mist  on  the  eternal  snow  lying  in  its 
clefts,  or  on  the  lonely  lakes  surrounding  its  base,  or  had  he 
on  the  summit  of  Hen  MacDhui,  seen  the  awful  array  of  giants 
which  seem  absolutely  to  ])ress  on  each  other,  and  make  the 
spot  tlie  ‘  Meeting  of  the  Mountains,’  with  one  tarn,  dark  and 
dee])  as  a  murderer’s  eye,  watching  the  precipices  which  rise 
to  three  thousand  feet  on  three  of  its  sides,  he  would  not  have 
better  |)ainted  the  wilder  and  grander  scenes  in  the  ‘  Pilgrim's 
Progress.’  As  he  did  none  of  this,  so  much  the  stronger  evi¬ 
dence  has  he  given  of  the  force  and  the  rich  resources  of  his 


own  genius. 

The  first  ])art  of  the  ‘Pilgrim’  may  be  called  the  Iliad,  and 
the  second  the  Odyssey  of  lUinyan’s  genius.  There  are  in  the 
one  more  sublimity,  boldness,  and  wealth ;  in  the  other  more 
tendenicss,  sweetness,  and  beauty.  The  road  in  the  first  ])art 
is  travelled  by  sunlight,  chequered  indeed  with  clouds,  hut 
])roducing  bold  masses  of  light  and  shadow;  in  the  second,  the 
sweet  still  light  of  a  full  moon  rests  on  the  whole  landsca]>c. 
The  second  has  no  such  Dantesque  pictures  as  the  Man  in  the 
Page — no  such  Homeric  contest  as  that  w  ith  Ajiollyon — no  such 
romantic  episode  as  that  of  Giant  Despair — no  such  exquisite 
satiric  sketch  as  that  of  Talkative — no  such  happily  conceived 
series  of  adventures  as  those  of  Faithful — no  one  character  so 


well  sustained  as  Ignorance,  and  no  one  death  scene  like  that 
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of  Christian  and  Hopeful.  The  gloss,  too,  is  in  some  measure 
off  the  subject,  and  the  road  has  not  quite  the  same  freshness 
of  glory. 

IhU  then,  in  the  second  part,  there  is  the  matchless  female 
character  of  Mercy;  there  are  the  boys,  dear  little  fellows, 
diversifying  the  road  with  their  fine  prattle ;  there  is  one  rich 
peep  into  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  City  of  Destruction, 
where  Mrs.  Timorous,  Lady  llats-Eyes,  &c.,  play  their  ])arts; 
there  is  that  jewel  of  a  man  Mr.  ILdsk ;  there  is  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation  shown  in  a  new  and  more  congenial  light,  with  a 
boy  resting  and  singing  on  that  lonely  sward,  where  erst 
Aj)ollyon  had  spread  his  dragon  wings;  there  is  the  gradual 
gathering  in  of  tributary  pilgrims  to  swell  the  general  current, 
whicli  at  last  fords  the  black  river;  there  are  old  Honest  and 
Valiant-for-Truth — there  is  the  storming  of  Doubting  Castle, 
and  there  is  the  characteristic  ])assage  of  each  pilgrim  through 
the  waters,  especially  that  of  Much-afraid,  who  goes  over  sing¬ 
ing,  but  no  one  could  tell  the  words  of  her  song,  for  it  is 
the  language  of  the  spirit-world,  already  trembling  on  her 
dying  tongue.  It  is  wonderful  how  Bunyan  has  passed  over 
the  same  road  twice  without  in  one  instance  repeating  or 
imitating  himself,  but  pouring  out,  at  every  turning,  from  his 
overflowing  invention,  new  incidents,  new  characters,  new 
meaning,  and  new  life.  In  the  ‘  Odyssey,’  Homer  has  changed 
the  scene,  the  hero,  the  inode  of  life,  perhajis  the  age,  and  thus 
easily  secured  variety  to  his  second  work.  Bunyan  lias  dared, 
in  both  his  parts,  the  difficulties  of  the  same  scene  of  similar 
characters,  and  a  similar  moral,  and  has  not  dared  them  in 
vain. 

In  those  works  allegory  came  to  its  culmination,  and  has 
since  declined.  Wc  have  had  no  great  work  in  this  style 
since.  The  best  allegories  of  later  days  have  been  the  short 
pajicrs  of  Addison,  who  has  caught  much  of  Bunyan’s  spirit, 
and  of  his  simplicity  of  style,  and  has  added  a  quiet  mcllo\v- 
ncss  of  colouring  all  his  own.  Johnson’s  are  in  general  too 
turgid  and  laboured;  his  best  thing  of  this  sort,  the  ^  Vultures,’ 
IS  rather  a  fable  than  an  allegory.  The  express  imitations  of 
Bunyon  (with  the  exception  of  the  history  of  Tender-( ’oil- 
science,  which  is  very  interesting,  and  has  one  splendid 
description,  that  of  the  Cave  of  Contcmqilation)  are  con¬ 
temptible. 

Bulwer  has  some  forcible  allegories  in  the  ‘  Student ;’  Edgar 
Boe  has  left  one  or  two  striking,  almost  sublime,  dreams  of  a 
mystical  description.  And  there  are  many  others,  we  believe, 
scattered  through  our  periodical  literature.  But  we  think  that 
the  time  has  nearly  anived  for  a  new  allegory  adapted  to  the 
S. — VOL.  III.  u 
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age,  an<l  expressing  the  deep  cravings,  wild  wanderings, 
peculiar  temptations,  and  only  possible  resting-place  of  sincere 
religious  thinkers  at  present.  Such  an  allegory,  if  thoroughly 
w’ell  executed,  would  do  move  than  many  elaborate  treatises  to 
show  us  our  present  state  of  progress,  would  say  things  which 
formal  statement  could  not  say,  would  dart  a  broad  light 
upon  some  of  the  dark  and  diilicult  places  of  our  ])resent  road, 
would  turn  our  per})lexities,  our  uncertainties,  and  divine 
despairs  into  beauty,  our  groanings,  that  cannot  be  uttered,  into 
music,  and  if  it  did  not  calm,  might  brighten  the  waves  of  our 
tempest-tost  era.  The  hour  is  well  nigh  come  for  such  a 
work,  but  where  is  the  man  ? 

W  e  need  scarcely  say,  that  wc  heartily  welcome  the  edition 
of  llunyairs  Works  announced  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  republications  of  the  day,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  brought  out  reflects  great  credit  both  on  its  ])ub- 
lisher  and  editor.  It  is  ‘  got  up’  in  handsome  style,  with 
numerous  embellishments,  and  at  a  price  which  places  it  within 
tlie  reach  of  most  readers.  The  editorship,  moreover,  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  gentleman,  whose  profound  attachment  to 
Bunyan,  and  unwearied  diligence  in  the  collection  of  ])revious 
editions  of  his  works,  ]>re-eminently  qualify  him  for  the  task. 
No  doubt  will  be  entertained  on  this  point  by  any  one 
aequainted  with  his  edition  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’ 

‘  An  ardent  admiration,’  he  tells  us,  *  of  all  Ihinyan’s  works  led  me  to 
collect  the  earliest  editions,  and  1  read  with  the  highest  gratiticatiou  his 
sixty-two  treatises.  Tor  more  than  half  a  century  they  have  heguiled 
many  leisure  hours,  and,  at  the  rccpiest  of  valued  friends,  1  have  agreed 
to  devote  a  few  years  of  the  decline  of  life  to  venture  upon  editing  a  new 
and  complete  collection  of  these  important  works.  J  hey  will  all  he 
accurately  reprinted  from  the  author’s  own  editions,  in  a  handsome  form, 
with  suitable  emhellishments.  No  expense  or  labour  has  been,  or  will 
be  spared,  to  raise,  upon  a  solid  foundation,  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
fame  of  John  lUmyan,  and  to  render  it  worthy  of  his  memory ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  easily  accessible  to  the  poor.  Every  treatise  will  be 
accompanied  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  All  obsolete  words,  or 
ancient  customs,  will  be  carefully  explained  and  illustrated.’ 

It  is  matter  of  suq>rise  that  such  a  work  should  have  been 
reserved  to  our  day.  The  great  popularity  of  Bunyan  would  have 
led  us  to  expect  the  early  apj)earance  of  a  uniform  edition  of 
his  works:  but  their  liomely  style,  combined  with  the  absurd 
prejudices  entertained  respecting  him  as  an  illiterate  preacher, 
operated  against  their  general  acceptance,  while  the  ditliculties 
^hieh  arose  on  the  score  of  copyright  delayed  their  j)ublication, 
unul  original  editions  became  so  rare  as  to  escape  the  most 
diligent  research.  It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Offer  tliat 
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lie  lias  rescued  from  oblivion  four  treatises  which  have  never 
appeared  in  any  former  collection  of  the  works  of  our  great 
allegorist. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Bunyan  an  attem])t  was  made  to 
collect  and  jiublish  his  complete  works,  by  his  friends  Doe, 
Wilson,  and  Chandler  ;  but  the  question  of  copyright  prevented 
the  coiiqiletion  of  their  design,  and  the  first  volume,  therefore, 
containing  twenty- two  treatises,  alone  appeared  in  1092.  A 
second  edition,  in  two  volumes  folio,  conqirising  forty-seven 
treatises,  was  jniblished  in  1737;  and  a  third,  in  1707-8,  con¬ 
taining  forty-nine  pieces,  with  a  hearty  recommendation  by 
George  Whitefield.  Various  other  editions  were  issued  from 
time  to  time,  until,  in  1784,  Mr.  Alexander  Hope  published  a 
more  complete  collection  than  any  of  his  jn  edecessors. 

Mr.  Oiler  has  jirepared  himself  for  his  work  with  most  exem¬ 
plary  diligence.  11  is  researches  have  been  unwearied.  Nothing 
has  heen  neglected  which  could  throw  light  on  the  history  and 
oj)inions  of  Bunyan,  or  aid  in  restoring  his  text  to  its  original 
purity.  Labor  which  most  would  deem  wearisome — the  very 
driulgery  of  literature — has  been  submitted  to,  in  order  that  his 
hero  might  aj)pear  in  })roper  style  before  the  ])ublic.  His 
pains-taking  has  been  well  rewarded,  and  we  thank  him — 
honestly  and  warmly — for  the  service  he  has  rendered.  An 
introduction  to  each  treatise  is  furnished,  ‘  giving  an  account  of 
the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  it  w  as  originally  pub¬ 
lished,  with  its  design,  and  method  of  treating  the  subject.’ 
Tlie  table  of  contents  is  also  furnished  with  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  works,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume,  a  general  index 
will  be  supplied. 

The  edition  is  issued  in  parts,  and  is  expected  to  consist  of 
about  twenty-two,  price  two  shillings  each.  The  first  and 
second  volumes  are  now  before  us  ;  and  the  third,  containing 
Bunyan’s  ‘  Allegorical  Works,’  is  in  the  course  of  jiublication. 
On  its  appearance,  we  shall  again  call  attention  to  this  edition, 
and  in  the  meantime,  recommend  it  most  cordially  to  our 
readers.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  the  standard  edition,  and  is  every 
way  worthy  to  be  so.  Should  it  be  the  means — as  we  hope  it 
"ill — of  attracting  more  general  and  studious  regard  to  the 
writings  of  Bunyan,  it  will  confer  a  benefit  on  our  age  and 
nation  not  easily  surpassed. 
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Akt.  11. — ^ifi'ica  lledeemeJ ;  o/*,  M^aus  of  hev  litlief  ill u -strutted  hy 

the  Groicth  and  Prosjjech  of  Liberia.  London  :  J.  Nisbct  and  Co. 

1851. 

2.  Anli’Skcery  Reporter,  May,  Jane,  and  October,  1819. 

8.  Annual  Report  of  Anurican  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Fork.  1850. 

4.  North  Star,  May  22nd,  1850. 

6.  Pennnylrania  Freeman,  May  29///,  1850. 

f».  New  Fork  IFeekly  Tribune,  May  and  Jane,  1850. 

The  volume  wliicli  we  have  jdacetl  first  at  tlie  head  of  tins 
article,  is  got  up  in  a  taking  form.  Its  title,  binding,  letter- 
press  and  illustrations  set  oil’  the  matter  to  advantage ;  and 
should  the  American  Colonization  Society,  or  its  child  Liberia, 
fail  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  Hritons,  it  \vill  certainly  not  be 
for  lack  of  a  most  alluring  picture  presented  in  the  jiages  of 
‘Africa  Redeemed.’ 

We  feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  form  a  definite  ojiinion  of 
Liberia,  from  the  fact  that  it  owes  its  origin  and  advancement  to 
the  Amerienn  Colonization  Society,  though  it  is  now'  in  an 
independent  position.  After  a  careful  review*  of  the  history 
of  the  colony  and  of  the  society,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that,  as  regards  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  especially  the 
western  coast,  hitherto  the  head-quarters  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
iH*w  republic  is  a  hopeful,  and,  so  far,  a  successful,  experiment. 
So  paljiable  have  been  the  social  as  well  as  the  comnicrciid 
advantages  held  out  by  liiberia  to  the  neighbouring  popula¬ 
tions,  that  unless  than  ‘210,000  natives,  comprising  entire  tribes, 
with  their  sovereigns,  have  placed  themselves  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  little  republic,  while  the  slave-hunting  tribes  are 
kept  in  awe.  Rut  as  regards  the  voluntary  immigration  of  men 
of  colour  from  the  United  States,  Liberia  funiishes  no  ade¬ 
quate  inducement  Of  the  citizens,  2000  only  were  free  before 
they  left  the  States ;  the  remainder  being  emancipated  slaves, 
whose  freedom,  obtained  in  many  cases  by  severe  extra  labour, 
was  clogged  with  the  condition  of  quitting  the  American  soil. 
As  w*e  have  the  conviction  that  Rritish  ])hilanthropists  are  being 
imposed  on  by  highly-cidourtal  statements,  not  only  to  aid 
but  indirectly  to  strengthen  the  American  Colonization 
Society  in  its  wicked  persecution  of  American  men  of  colour, 
wc  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  explicit  an  account  as  ])0ssible 
of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  moving  ])rinciple,  the  actual 
eharactcT,  and  present  position  of  that  society. 
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When  the  United  States  Uepnhlic  was  organized  in  1787, 
the  number  of  slaves  was  three  quarters  of  a  million.  A  suit¬ 
able  opportunity  was  then  alforded  for  legislating  with  a  view 
to  the  extinction  of  slavery  ;  but  it  was  allowed  to  ])ass  in  tho 
expectation  that  the  influence  of  the  free  states,  and  the  manifest 
superiority  of  free  labour,  would  bring  about  its  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  both  of  the  ‘  Declaration  of  Independence,’ 
and  of  the  ‘Constitution  of  the  United  States,’  as  well  as  con » 
temporaneons  history,  indicate  this  distinctly  enough. 

Jefl’erson’s  famous  ])roviso,  ‘  that,  after  the  year  1800  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  said  (additional)  states,  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty,’  was  adopted  by 
a  decided  vote  of  Congress  in  1787  ;  and  even  Mr.  Webster  has 
repeatedly  acknowledged  that  the  original  compromise  ap])lied 
only  to  the  thirteen  states,  and  that  Congress  was  not  justified 
in  authorising  its  extension  into  those  afterwards  formed.* 

From  the  ‘  Constitution,’  Art.  I.  §  9,  it  appears  that  ‘  tho 
power  of  Congress  was  recognised  to  prohibit  the  migration 
and  importation  of  slaves,  not  only  into  new  states,  but  also 
into  the  original  thirteen  states  after  the  year  1808;  but  the 
extraordinary  and  shameful  compromise  by  which  the  Southern 
slave-holders  were  entitled  to  a  rejiiesentation  for  three-fifths 
of  their  slaves,  has  prevented  to  this  day  the  fulfilment  of  the 
intentions  of  Washington  and  his  noble  compeers. 

Not  only  were  new  states  admitted  on  the  basis  of  slavery 
and  slave  representation,  but  the  inter-state  slave  trade,  with 
every  such  addition,  received  an  amazing  impetus,  and  this  at 
the  very  time  when  the  planters  denounced  the  African  slave- 
trade,  and  heaped  anathemas  on  Britain  for  her  legacy  of 
slaves. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  rapid  increase  of  slaves,  arose 
a  new  element  of  peiqdexity  and  alarm  to  the  slave-holding 
community — we  refer  to  the  rising  numbers  and  intelligence  of 
the  free-coloured  jicople.  Their  presence  in  the  slave  states 
must  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  chattel  system  of  forced  labour; 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  the  general  policy  of  the  slave¬ 
holders  to  annoy  them  in  every  possible  way.  The  diffieulty 
would  not  be  so  great,  if  the  constitutions  of  the  various  free 
states  dealt  fairly  with  the  coloured  man ;  but  nnhajipily  for 
him  (and  we  must  add,  yet  more  unhappily  for  the  white 
citizens  of  those  states),  not  even  in  Russia,  or  in  Hindostaii, 

*  See  Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  at  Buffalo  and  Albany,  May,  1851. 
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(loos  such  pride  of  caste,  such  petty  intolerance,  such  insolent 
assumption  prevail.  He  is  a  marked  man — a  fugitive,  though 
free— persecuted  as  was  Abel — he  is  yet  branded  as  another 
Cain. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  American  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society  was  formed  at  Washington  in  the  beginning  of 
1817,  chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  through  the  influence  of  Elias 
Caldwell,  and  other  real  friends  of  the  negro  race.  The  free 
})eople  of  colour,  and  not  the  slaves,  were  the  parties  proposed 
for  the  patronage  of  this  society.  For  many  years  the  scheme 
was  regarded  as  very  ])hiIanthropic,  so  much  so  that  both 
Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
pioneers  sent  out  to  Africa  ;  and  even  as  late  as  1830,  the  Tap- 
pans  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  were  its  supporters. 

An  excellent  settlement  was  secured  at  Cape  Mesiirado,  a 
bold  tongue  of  land,  rising  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  south-west;  while  on  the  north-east 
flows  the  Mesurado  river,  about  midway  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  Cape  Palmas.  The  first  settlement  was  called  Monrovia, 
after  President  Monroe  ;  and  in  the  eourse  of  years  a  number 
of  other  flourishing  settlements  were  formed  along  the  coast  and 
up  the  various  rivers,  as  new  lots  of  land  w’cre  ])urchased,  or 
voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  lly  an 
Act  of  the  ITnited  States’  Congress,  3rd  March  1819,  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  was  ajipointed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ‘  all 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  persons  of  colour,’  rescued  from  slavers 
by  commanders  of  United  States  armed  vessels,  which  has 
proved  of  essential  service  on  various  occasions,  esjiecially  in 
tlic  case  of  the  750  negroes  rescued  from  the  slaver  ‘  Pons.’ 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  ‘  tribes  along  the  coast  were  anxious  to 
he  on  friendly  and  commercial  terms  with  neighbours  at  once 
so  powerful  and  so  peaceful  (as  the  liiberian  colonists).  The 
Dey  chiefs  made  grievous  complaints,  because  the  influence  of 
the  Colony  began  to  injure  the  slave  trade ;  for  it  soon  became 
evident  that,  wherever  its  influence  extended,  a  more  healthy 
and  peaceful  trade  sprang  up  in  its  stead.’  In  1827,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Monrovia  sent  an  address  to  the  coloured  peojde  in 
America,  explanatory  of  their  condition  and  prospects,  Irora 
which  w’e  extract  the  following : — 

*  f  arc  proprietors  of  the  soil  wc  live  on,  and  possess  the  rights  of 
frcehohlers.  Our  suffrages,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  our  senti¬ 
ments  and  our  opinions,  have  their  due  weight  in  the  government  we  live 
under.  Our  laws  arc  our  own,  framed  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  and 
administered  either  by  officers  of  our  own  appointment,  or  such  as  possess 
our  eonfidenee.  \N  c  have  a  judiciary  chosen  from  among  ourselves.  c 
•er\e  as  jurors  on  the  trial  of  others,  and  arc  liable  to  be  tried  ourselves 
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only  by  jurors  of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  have  all  that  is  meant  by 
libtTty  of  conseience.  Forming  a  community  of  our  own,  in  the  land  of 
•our  forefathers,  having  the  commerce,  soil,  and  resources  of  the  country 
at  our  disposal,  we  know’  nothing  of  that  debasing  inferiority  w’ith  which 
our  very  colour  stamped  us  in  America.* 

Defensive  war  they  have  been  compelled  to  maintain 
on  various  occasions,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  colony 
was  imperilled,  and,  indeed,  with  such  blood-thirsty  kings  as 
Gatumba,  and  such  tribes  as  the  Dahomans,  who  attack  only 
to  enslave  or  to  destroy,  we  ctinnot  see  either  the  wisdom  or 
the  right  of  non-resistance. 

A  virtuous  tone  of  feeling  seems  to  have  ])ervaded  the  com¬ 
munity  from  the  first.  Cajitain  Outerbridge  of  the  ‘  Dover’ 
remarks, — ‘  I  heard  not  a  word  of  ill  fame  w  hile  I  w’as  at  Mon¬ 
rovia,  among  the  Americans  ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  they  had 
left  off  that  practice,  as  w’ell  as  drinking.  A^ou  w  ill  sec  them 
all  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  three  times  a  day,  and  they 
appear  very  strict  in  their  devotions.  Aon  cannot  get  a 
man  to  work  on  Sunday  for  love  or  money.’  Mutual  labour 
schools,  lyceums,  benevolent  societies,  educational  and  religious 
institutes,  have  sprung  up  and  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
population. 

As  the  settlements  planted  by  the  different  State  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Societies  of  America  continued  in  some  measure  under 
their  control,  and  often  came  into  collision  with  each  other, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  unite  them  by  one  constitution, 
under  one  efficient  government,  granting  to  the  settlers  a 
greater  degree  of  jiower  tlian  they  had  liithcrto  exercised,  and 
accustoming  them  to  the  responsible  duties  of  sovereignty.’ 

Tlie  following  are  among  the  articles  in  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  : — 

‘  Art.  1st.  The  legislative  pow’crs  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Covernor  and  Council  of  Liberia ;  but  all  law  s  enacted  by  them  shall  be 
subject  to  the  revocation  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Art.  20th.  There 
shall  he  no  slavery  in  the  Commonwealth.  Art.  21st.  There  shall  be  no 
dealing  in  slaves  by  any  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  cither  within  or 
without  the  bounds  of  the  same.  Art.  23rd.  The  right  of  trial  by  jurj% 
and  the  right  of  petition  shall  be  inviolate.  Art.  25th.  Every  male  citizen 
of  the  age  of  21  shall  have  the  right  of  sulfragc.  Art.  26th.  All  elec¬ 
tions  shall  be  bv  ballot.* 

% 

This  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  colonists,  tliougb  we 
are  told,  ‘  some  demurred  at  the  veto  power  of  the  governor.’ 
Amongst  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new’  legislature,  which  held  its 
first  session  in  September,  183f),  was  one  providing  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  maintenance  of  aged  widows,  destitute  orphans,  poor 
persons,  and  invalids,  from  the  public  treasury,  provision  being 
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made  for  their  occupation  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  for  educa¬ 
tion.  In  each  county  of  the  C’oininonwealth  asylums  were  to 
be  formed  on  this  principle. 

The  common  school  system  of  New  England  was  also  intro¬ 
duced.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  colony,  every 
parent  was  required  to  educate  his  children,  and  if  ])overtv 
)>revented,  aid  was  rendered  from  the  jiublic  treasury ;  and  the 
coloured  pupils,  natives  as  well  as  emigrants,  seem  to  have 
proved  apt  scholars.  Mr.  Williams,  a  coloured  missionary,  who 
accompanied  an  embassy  to  King  Boatswain,  in  1834,  writes  as 
follows : — 

‘  During  tlic  protracted  residence  of  the  commissioners  at  court,  1  em¬ 
ployed  my  leisure,  time  in  teaching  a  school  of  fourteen  persons,  from  the 
ages  of  seven  to  lifty  years.  I'hcir  protieieney  was  truly  astonishing; 
and,  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  boys  who  had  never  seen  a  hook,  nor 
could  speak  a  word  of  English,  were  in  words  of  five  syllables.  Their 
attention  was  most  regular,  and  their  deportment  correct.  The  eldest 
pupil  was  a  Mandingo,  who,  when  he  found  it  dithcult  to  retain  the 
English  sound,  would  write  it  in  the  Arabic  characters,  and  by  that  means 
was  enabled  to  pronounce  it  accurately.’ — p.  132. 

Mr.  Wilson,  teacher  at  the  White  Plains  Settlement,  hears 
similar  testimony. 

There  are  now  in  Liberia  about  thirty  places  of  worship,  and 
as  many  Sabbath  and  day- shod s.  The  scholars  exceed  ‘2000 
in  number,  and  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  arc  native 
Africans.  The  coinmunicants  in  the  various  churches  conqirise 
some  hundred  native  converts,  either  rescued  from  the  slave- 
traders,  or  belonging  to  the  contiguous  tribes,  in  addition  to 
a  'larger  number  from  among  the  emigrants.  Mission  sta¬ 
tions  in  connexion  with  the  colonv,  have  been  established  in 
the  wilderness.  As  a  sanqile,  we  extract  the  following  from 
tlie  pages  of  ‘  Africa  lledcemcd  — 

‘  Shall  we  take  a  peep  at  Mr.  Ivor^’^  Clarke,  another  excellent  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  baptist  denomination?  King  Joe  Harris  had  long  wanted  a 
man  to  come  and  teach  his  people  “  book.”  Joe  offered  to  build  a  house 
for  anyho<ly  who  would  come.  At  last,  Mr.  Clarke  made  a  journey  to  his 
town,  when'  he  pleached  upon  the  creation.  Joe  and  his  people  listened 
ver)’  attentively.  After  ^Ir.  (.’’larke  had  tinished,  the  king  wanted  to  tell 
what  he  had  aiwavs  thoinrht  about  it.  “  (lod  made,  first  time,”  said  he, 
“  white  man,  den  white  woman ;  den  black  man,  den  black  woman. 
God  deii  hold  out  his  hands — book  in  one,  rice  and  palm-oil  in  other 
-—choose  which,  you  both  ?  AVhite  man  choose  book  ;  black  man  choose 
liec  and  palm-oil.  Hook  tell  white  man  how  get  everything  else  ;  hlack 
man  never  get  nothing  but  rice  and  palm-oil.  1  want  you  come  teacli 
book  to  me — my  people — ‘then  we  get  more.”* — p.  173. 

M  hen  Mr.  Clarke  explained  the  treasures  which  the  hook 
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unfokleil,  tlic  poor  creatures  seemed  touched  by  the  life  aud 
dcatli  of  .Tesus.  ‘  Preach  more — more  book,’  they  cried.  Several 
missionaries  were  sent  over  to  Liberia  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  to  ‘  preach  more — more  book.’ 

Again,  j).  2()(i : — 

‘  Preaching  heing  again  ro-estnhlished  among  tho  tribes,  a  renewed  desire 
was  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  to  receive  Christian  instnic- 
tion.  (treat  nnmbers  of  native  children  were  sent  to  liiberia  to  attend 
school,  even  from  places  as  remote  as  Bo  Poro.  “  I  sen’  yon  my  picca- 
niimie.  I  want  yon  for  keep  him,  larn  him  white  man  fash  ;  s’pose  him 
no  larn,  ilog  him.”  Mr.  Elijah  Johnson,  in  extending  his  missionary 
tours,  found  the  people  everywhere  begging,  “  AVhen  yon  go,  bring  that 
(lod  palavar  to  my  town.”  In  some  cases,  the  head  men  did  not  reci¬ 
procate  the  wishes  of  the  people,  lest  (lod’s  palaver  might  entirely 
destroy  the  inlluence  of  the  Devil’s  Bush,  w  hich  they  considered  necessary 
iu  order  to  keep  their  wives  in  proper  subjection.  The  women,  wdth  the 
quick  perception  of  their  sex,  belield  all  the  advantages  which  Clod’s 
palaver  had  in  store  for  them,  and  only  pled  for  it  more  earnestly.’ 

It  was  tbc  earnest  effort  of  the  Idberian  government  to  break 
up  the  traffic  iu  slaves,  both  by  negotiation  with  the  various 
tribes,  and  by  aiding  to  suppress  the  hideous  barracoons  along 
the  coast.  On  more  than  one  occ«asion  the  colony  was  placed 
in  inuninent  peril,  while  her  small  militaiy  force  was  in  con¬ 
flict  with  unjirincipled  white  slave-traders  and  the  native  chiefs. 
The  principal  articles  of  peace  at  the  close  of  such  conflicts, 
were  always  that  the  chiefs  would  never  deal  in  slaves  again,* 
or  enter  in  any  way  into  the  slave-trade.  Such  was  tlie  case 
with  Bah  Gsa\',  a  notorious  slave-dealer  and  famous  warrior, 
who  gave  u])  at  ouce  the  slaves  iu  his  ])ossession,  and  ultimately- 
incorporated  himself  aud  his  ])eople  with  the  Jiiberiaii  com- 
nioinvcalth. 

‘The  feeling  began  extensively  to  prevail  (among  tbc  tribes)  that  in 
Liberia,  and  in  Liberia  alone,  wen;  they  secure  from  the  liability  of  being 
seized  and  sold  into  slaverv.’ 

One  grand  source  of  all  these  wars  was  to  be  found  ia 
two  great  slave-marts,  the  Lesters  and  Galliims,  the  one  seventy 
miles  south-east,  and  the  other  as  far  north-west  of  Monrovia.. 
Theodore  (’anot  and  Don  Pedro  Blanco  were  at  the  liead  of 
these  estahlislimcnts,  and  sup]>lied  to  the  native  kings  in  league 
with  them  ahundaut  arms  aud  ammunition. 

*  Their  factories  and  barracoons  (eight  in  mimhor)  were  extensive  nnd 
strongly  defended  ;  slaves  were  bought  w  ith  goods  amounting  to  about  20 
‘lollars,  and  sold  at  (’uba  for  .‘150.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
I>rofit  arising  from  this  traffie,  a  slaver  took  a  cargo  of  900  slaves  at 
('allinns,  landed  800  at  Cuba,  and  elenred  200,000  dollars,  free  of  all 
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expenses.*  ....  *  The  vicinity  of  the  slave-marts  was  highly  inju¬ 

rious  to  the  interests  of  the  colony;  ‘‘and  no  truth  is  more  certain*”  said 
Governor  Buchanan,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  “  than  that,  sooner  or  later, 
we  must  fight  the  slavers,  or  surrender  the  high  principles  upon  which  we 
have  planted  ourselves.”  In  1S40,  Captain  Denman,  of  the  British  navy, 
stormed  and  completely  destroyed  these  strongholds  of  the  slave-trade. 
“  I’revious  to  the  settlement  of  Jdheria,  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Mesii- 
rado,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  were  the  greatest  marts  for  slaves  on  the 
windward  coast.  Thousands  came  annually  down  those  streams  for  trans¬ 
portation.  Now,  those  rivers  are  used  by  the  husbandmen  to  bring  their 
j)roduce  to  .Monrovia,  Grand  Bassa,  and  Edina,  and  the  negro  paddles  his 
light  canot*  in  safety,  protected  by  the  stout  arm,  the  free  strong  heart,  of 
this  Christian  colony.’ — ‘  Africa  Redeemed,’  pp.  198,  199. 

In  Commodore  Ferry’s  despatches  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navv,  he  savs — ‘  As  far  as  the  intlucnce  of  the 
colonists  has  extended,  it  has  been  exerted  to  sii])]>ress  the 
slave-trade  ;  and  their  endeavours  in  this  respect  liave  been 
eminently  successful.  And  it  is  by  ])lanting  these  settlements 
(whether  American  or  European)  along  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  from  Cape  Verde  to  Denguela,  that  the  exportation  of 
slaves  will  he  most  elfectually  prevented.* 

It  thus  aj)pears,  that  in  two  most  important  ])artieulars, 
Liberia  is  likely  to  prove  a  blessing  to  Africa — as  a  nucleus  of 
Christian  civilization  for  the  western  coast,  and  as  an  imj)ortant, 
and  we  may  say  essential,  element  in  putting  down  the  slave- 
trade..  We  must  mention  another  way  in  which  this  colony 
may  he  made  greatly  conducive,  commercially,  to  the  henelit  of 
Africa,  and  politically  to  the  ultimate  emanci])ation  of  her  kid¬ 
napped  sons.  We  refer  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  and 
colfee,  at  present  the  sUijde  ])roduce  of  the  slave  states  of  the 
North  American  Union,  of  Cuba,  and  of  Brazil.  J'his  brings  us  at 
once  to  the  point  which  we  have  had  before  us  all  along — the  ])oint 
of  Liberia’s  divergence  from  the  real  aims  of  the  American  Colo¬ 
nization  Society'.  It  may  apj)car  to  some  that  we  have  been 
all  this  while  virtually  endorsing  the  claims  of  that  society 
upon  the  patronage  of  the  friemls  of  Africa  and  of  the  slave. 
Not  at  all :  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  made  out  a  strong  case  in 
favour  of  the  capacities  of  the  coloured  raee  for  education,  in¬ 
dustrial  ])ursuits,  citizenship,  self-government,  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  advancement,  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which  should 
put  their  defamers  to  the  blush.  We  say’,  once  for  all,  that 
the  idle  vagabond  negroes  in  some  of  the  American  cities  are 
111  great  measure  involuntary  outcasts,  degraded  and  debased 

}  li  jaundiced  public  opinion,  trammelled  and  bound  down  by 
and  usages  which  cannot  but  hinder  their  social  and  moral 
0  e>ation.  Ihey  arc  by  no  means  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
CO  oured  race.  e  venture,  from  the  prosperity'  of  the  com- 
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inon wealth  of  Liberia,  to  derive  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the 
abolition  of  caste  in  the  United  Suites.  If  2000  coloured  free¬ 
men,  and  5000  emancipated  slaves,  with  so  few  advantages, 
amidst  so  many  difliculties,  have  done  so  well,  what  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  half-million  coloured  freemen  and  the  three  millions 
of  slaves  on  their  own  American  soil,  to  develope  the  same 
capacities,  equal  justice  being  done  to  them  r  The  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society  has,  from  the  eommencement,  contrived  to  con- 
ciliate  the  slaveholders  of  the  Southern  Suites,  and  has  liad, 
we  believe,  slaveholders  always  in  its  constituency.  Its  jiresi- 
dent  for  many  years  past  has  been  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky ; 
and  the  avowed  sentiments  of  many  leading  supporters  of 
the  society  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  main  object  of  the 
scheme  is,  to  render  the  solution  of  the  slave  question,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  more  easy.  Mr.  Clay  would  argue  that  the  ])resenee  of 
freemen  of  colour,  esjiecially  in  the  Slave  States,  is  a  ]msi- 
tive  hindrance  to  the  emancipation,  which  he  may  think  desir¬ 
able  some  fifty  years  to  come;  but  other  slaveholders,  vet  more 
interested  x\m\\  he  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  system,  would  zeal¬ 
ously  ])ush  on  the  scheme  of  ex])atriation,  under  the  guise  of 
voluntary  emigration,  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  aboli¬ 
tionists,  and  propping  up  all  the  while,  and  all  the  more, 
their  selfish,  grasping,  and  inhuman  ‘domestic  institution*  of 
shivery.  Considering  the  religious  ])rofession  they  make, 
their  guilt  apjiears  to  us  more  flagrant,  and  their  hypocrisy 
more  inqiudcnt,  even  than  that  of  IVdro  Hlaneo  at  Crallinas, 
who  argued,  in  favour  of  his  bitsinessy  ‘  that  the  condition  of  the 
natives  is  greatly  improved  bv  a  removal  to  (Miristian  countries, 
and  that  he  was  effecting  more  good  than  all  the  missionaries 
in  Africa,  inasmuch  as  they  convert  comparatively  fe>v  to 
Christianity,  while  he  sends  thousands  yearly  where  the  sound 
of  the  gospel  could  reach  them,  and  the  iTifluence  of  (Hiristian 
institutions  could  mould  their  characters  and  affect  their  hearts.’ 
Hut  these  would-be  ])hilanthro])ists  afft‘et  to  despair  of  such 
obtuse  undcrst«andings  and  such  debased  hearts  as  attach  to 
coloured  peoj)le  ever  becoming  moulded  like  the  w’liite  man’s. 
The  influence  of  the  numerous  Christian  institutions  in  the 
United  States  having  been,  of  course,  fully  brought  to  bear 
opon  thcm(!)  lias  proved  powerless;  but  transjiorted  beyond 
the  seas,  observe  w’hat  they  will  become  !  Passing  strange  it  is 
that  such  sophists  feel  not  the  strong  rebound  of  their  argu¬ 
ment  upon  themselves.  If  American  Christianity  is  not  only 
so  ])owerless  for  good,  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  them,  so  jiower- 
ful  for  harm,  could  a  stronger  argument  be  advanced  for  imrae- 
diately  removing  this  generation  of  slaves  cn  masse  from  their 
t^nrveillance,  lest,  haply,  a  new  race  of  planters  should  arise  of 
another  mind  ? 
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'  .Wc  look  for  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  slave  question  iu 
the  I  iiiteil  Stales,  as  a  means  to  which  it  must  bo  llritaiirs  part 
to  promote,  iu  every  possible  way,  the  cultivation  of  free  labour 
produce,  and  this  especially  along  the  Alriean  coast,  where 
emigrants  have  not  to  be  brought  Irom  a  distance,  acclimated, 
and  overworked,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  but  where  millions  of 
native  Africans  can  be  obtained  as'  labourers  at  low  wages. 

It  has  been  found  that  ‘  for  every  GOO  men  made  available  by 
the  slave  trade  to  the  Cuban  and  Brazilian  planters,  Africa  loses 
1000;  or  the  proportion  maybe  stated  as  three  to  ten;*  and 
in  seven  years  these  three  are  also  gone. 

Three  slaves  in  Cuba  labouring  (at  the  maximum)  18  hours  per  da3’=  54  hours 
Ten  freemen  in  Africa  „  „  5^  „  „  =55  „ 

'  Now  as  there  are  160,000,000  in  Africa  to  8,000,000  of  slaves 
throughout  the  Western  World,  and  as  the  slave-trade  is  likely 
to  receive  a  decisive  cheek  by  such  colonies  as  Liberia,  were 
Britain  once  to  set  on  foot  an  extensive  system  of  j)lantations 
along  the  west  coast  of  that  continent,  avowedly  with  the  view 
of  discontinuing  the  use  of  slave-labour  produce,  slavery  itself 
would  become  too  unprofitable  to  be  maintained  any  longer.  Iu 
an  appendix  to  ‘  Africa  lledeemed’  arc  copious  extracts  from 
some  lectures  by  Professor  Christy,  of  Ohio,  containing  much 
valuable  information  on  this  subject,  though  mixed  up  with  some 
of  the  expediency  notions  of  the  London  ‘  Economist.’  One  of 
his  propositions  is — ‘  That  Africa  is  the  ])rincipal  field  where 
free  labour  can  be  made  to  compete  successfully  with  slave 
labour  in  the  production  of  exportable  trojiical  commodities.’ 
It  ajipears  that  ‘the  colonists  of  ability  can  secure  from  the 
natives  all  the  labour  necessary,  at  very  low*  wages.  This  is 
now  so  well  understood  as  to  discourage  those  emigrants  from 
the  United  States  who  desire  to  go  as  day-labourers.*  .... 
If  the  products  of  free  labour  can  be  increased,  they  will 
displace  an  equal  amount  of  the  products  of  slave  labour. 
This  will  diminish  the  demand  for  slaves,  and,  consequently, 
lessen  the  extent  of  the  slave-trade.  But  the  hands  now 
employed  iu  free  labour  cannot,  to  any  great  degree,  increase 
their  products,  even  at  the  present  cost ;  and  things  must  remain 
as  they  now  are  until  additional  free  labour  is  elsewhere 
employed.  These  additional  labourers,  willing  to  work  for 
low  \yagcs,  can  only  be  found  in  suflicieut  numbers  among  the 

teeming  population  of  Africa,’  (p.  277.)  It  is  easy  to  sec  that 

. _ _ _  , 

_  ^  Mark,  however,  the  bearing  of  this  on  American  colonization.  ' 
emigrants  ilepondent  on  labour  are  wanted,  and  \’et  the  great  proportion  of 
^migrants  are  likely  to  be  of  this  class ;  and  if  none  but  native  labour  w 
p  ojed,  \%iU  not  the  inevitable  tendency  be  to  create  caste  ? 
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Professor  Christy’s  remarks  are  all  based  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  shivery  will  he  abolished  in  the 
United  Stiites.  ‘  Interrupt,’  lie  says,  ‘  the  kidnapping  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  and  no  new  field  can  be  found  to  supply  the 
market.’  This  might  seem  true,  were  there  not  in  the  llnited 
States  themselves  a  slave-trade,  truly  described  by  Mr.  Mae«'iu- 
lay,  (Speech  on  the  Sugar  Question,  Feb.  26,  1845,)  as  ‘  more 
odious  and  more  demoralizing  than  that  which  is  carried  on 
between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  llrazil.’  And  yet  this  professor 
has  the  hardihood  to  maintain  that  these  slaveholders  are  no 
more  guilty  than  those  who  consume  the  produce  of  slave 
labour,  llritain  is  unhappily  at  ])resent  de]>endont  on  slave 
labour  for  many  imiiortant  articles  of  eonsumjition  ;  and  the 
sooner  we  arc  rid  of  this  odium  and  indirect  stimulus  to  slavery, 
the  hotter;  but  we  may  well  retort  on  such  accusers — ‘Thou 
hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  ;  and 
then  shalt  thou  sec  clcarlv  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  th? 
brother’s  eve.’ 

We  say,  then,  to  eolonizationists,  and  to  all  avowed  friends 
of  the  negro  race  in  America — When  you  have  destroyed  your 
own  slave-trade  and  your  own  slavery,  then  it  will  be  time  for 
you  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  others.  Let  American  philan¬ 
thropists  seek  to  increase  the  products  office  labour  on  American 
soil,  so  as  to  compete  with  and  disjilace  the  products  of  slave 
labour.  Let  them  prove  to  the  slaveholder  that  free  labour  is 
really  the  cheapest  in  the  end — that  free  men  of  colour  would  do 
better  work  than  slaves  in  half  the  time.  Tiie  f/radual  emancipa¬ 
tion  advocated  by  eolonizationists  would  only  increase  the  nmn- 
ber  of  the  unemployed,  so  long  as  the  jdanters  obstinately  cling 
to  their  aecursecl  system ;  for  they  discourage  in  every  w  ay  they 
can  the  manumitted  negroes.  Xo  such  ditliculty  would  be  felt 
in  the  United  States,  as  that  which  seemed  to  necessitate  the 
introduction  of  immigrants  to  cultivate  the  West  Indian  planta¬ 
tions.  The  freed  negroes  would  have  a  stimulus  to  labour 
arising  from  competition,  not  only  with  their  own  race,  but 
with  the  multitudes  of  Europeans  constantly  ])ouring  into  the 
•States;  and  if  Mr.  Webster  would  propose  the  ap])ro])riation 
of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  new’  land — not  to  tran- 
s])ort  free  blacks  to  Africa,  but  to  develope  a  better  system  of 
agriculture  in  the  southern  states  by  the  emjdoyment  of  free 
labour,  he  would  have  some  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor 
of  his  country.*  How’  long  are  the  real  interests  of  the  United 
J^tates  to  be  controlled  by  a  clique  of  150,000  slaveholder.^, 

•  Cotton  raised  by  free  labour  in  Tennessee  has  l>een  inanufucturcd  at 
Manchester  for  three  years  past  into  fabrics  of  good  quality. 
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drowning,  by  means  of  their  shameful  slave-representation,  the 
voice  of  justice,  and  that  of  the  community  at  large  ? 

Our  remaining  sj)acc  must  be  devoted  to  an  investigation  into 
the  real  character  ot  the  Colonization  Society.  It  may  be  well  to 
state,  in  the  outset,  that  the  constitution  has  been  three  times 
changed,  as  it  would  appear,  from  motives  of  expediencv,  to 
enlist  as  much  public  symi)athy  as  possible  in  its  favour.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  that  its  princijial  oflice-bearcrs  and  supporters  are 
still,  as  they  have  ever  been,  southerners  and  slaveholders.  The 
object  of  the  society,  formally  pro])osed,  was  the  removal  to 
‘  another  country  of  those  among  the  coloured  ])oj)ulation,  who 
were  already  free,  or  were  exj)ected  to  become  free.’  It  has 
constantly  maintained  that  emancipation  and  colonization  must 
go  hand  in  hand ;  and  it  boasts  that  ‘  it  has  constantly  dis¬ 
claimed  all  intention  whatever  of  interfering,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  with  the  rights  of  property,  or  the  object  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  gradual  or  remote.’  The  language  of  its  first  report  is  its 
language  still :  ‘  All  emancipation,  to  however  small  an  extent, 
which  ])ermits  the  ])ersons  emancipated  to  remain  in  this 
country,  is  an  evil.’  The  llev.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  New'  York,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  ‘  vowed  that  he  would  never 
be  instrumental  in  procuring  the  emancipation  of  slaves  again, 
unless  the  manumission  was  connected  with  their  transmission 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers.’  lly  disclaiming  all  intention  of 
interfering  wdth  ‘  the  rights  of  property,’  they  give  their  virtual 
sanction  to  the  inter-state  slave-trade,  with  all  its  frightful  atro¬ 
cities — the  buying  and  selling  of  negroes  as  chattels — the 
violent  disruption  of  the  dearest  ties  of  relationship — the  denial 
of  ‘  all  access  to  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  the  light  of 
life.’  ‘  It  is  most  ])ainful,’  says  the  ‘  Anti-slavery  Keporter’ 
(May,  184D),  ‘to  read  the  terms  a])])lied  to  the  coloured  popu¬ 
lation,  both  free  and  bond,  by  the  leading  members  of  the 
society.  As  specimens  we  give  the  follow  ing: — they  are  “  the  most 
degraded  and  most  abandoned  race  upon  the  eartJi'* — “  an  anomalous 
race  of  beinejs^  the  most  debased  upon  the  earthy  who  hu.mj  as  a  vile 
excrescence  upon  society""  —  “  nuisances"'"  —  “  ALIENS^  political^ 
morale  social  aliens,^’"  Yet  it  is  proposed  to  transport  these 
wretched  beings,  who,  according  to  the  estimate  formed  of 
them  by  the  society,  *‘have  been  scarce  reached  in  their  debasement 
by  the  heavenly  light’ — to  civilize  and  christianize  the  African 
continent.  The  ground  continually  taken  by  the  Society  is  the 
necessity  of  removing  all  the  people  of  colour  from  the  I  nited 
States,  because,  according  to  them,  it  is  impossible  cither  to 
amalgamate  them  with  the  whites,  or  I'aise  them  to  a  civil  aud 
social  equality.  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  the  indefatigable  Secretary 
of  the  .Vmerican  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  has  furnished 
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niost  conclusive  proofs  that  the  spirit,  objects,  and  aims  of  the 
Colonization  Society  are  antagonistic  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  coloured  race ;  and  we  need,  therefore,  do  little  more  than 
refer  to  an  article  of  his  in  the  New  York  ‘  (^)ngregationalist,’ 
copied  into  the  ‘  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,’  October,  1849,  in  which 
lie  fully  establishes  against  the  society  the  following  grave 
charges: — 

*  1 .  The  Colonization  Society  traduces  the  free  blacks,  sanctions  and 
strengthens  the  existing  prejudice  against  them,  discourages  and  opposes 
their  elevation  in  this  countiy^  and  countenances  oppression  to  induce 
emigration. 

‘  2.  Tlie  Colonization  Society,  in  its  publications,  apologises  for  slavery, 
justifies  the  sin  of  slaveholding,  and  “  cries  peace”  to  all  wlio  perpetrate  it. 

‘  3.  It  tends  to  fortify  the  system  of  shivery,  by  making  it  easier,  safer, 
more  reputable,  and  more  profitable,  for  masters  to  hold  slaves ;  and  it 
urges  this  tendency  as  a  claim  upon  the  patronage  of  slaveholders. 

‘  4.  It  condemns  immediate  emancipation,  and  emancipation  in  any  way 
which  permits  the  emancipated  to  remain  in  this  country. 

‘  5.  It  denounces  and  vilifies  all  who  advocate  immediate  emancipa¬ 
tion. 

‘  G.  It  opposes  the  instruction  of  slaves. 

‘  7.  It  lowers  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  slaveiy, 
weakens  the  abhorrence  of  its  abominations,  and  blunts  jniblic  sympathy. 

‘  S.  It  contemplates  the  forcible  removal  of  the  people  of  colour,  and 
violates  its  own  constitution.  Even  the  president  of  the  society  (Hon. 
Henry  Clay)  recommends  forcible  expatriation  as  the  condition  of  eman¬ 
cipation,  the  expense  of  which  is  to  “  be  defrayinl  by  a  fund  to  be  raised 
from  the  labour  of  each  freed  slave.”  ’ 

So  much  for  Mr.  Tappaii’s  charges  against  the  American 
Colonization  Society  and  its  auxiliaries — clearly  showing  them 
to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  sup])ort  from  enlightened,  pbilaii- 
tbro])ic  men. 

J'lie  wishes  of  the  coloured  ])co])lc  themselves  are  never  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  society,  while  their  feelings  are  outraged  by 
sbaineful  insinuations  and  the  grossest  libels.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  they  seem  to  have  sus])ected  the  intentions  of  their  would- 
be  friends,  and  liave  repeatedly  ])rotcsted  against  the  society, 
as  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coloured  race.  At  a 
gicat  meeting  of  the  coloured  citizens,  held  in  New  York, 
-^•3rd  April,  1849,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : — 

‘  Hcsolved,  That  the  testimony  of  our  generation  of  the  people  of 
colour  is  entirely,  uniformly,  and  absolutely  against  the  scheme  of  African 
colonization,  ami  that  their  solemn  testimony,  peculiar  to  the  history  of 
this  people,  should  be  abundant  evidence  to  all  men  that  we  will  not 
remove  to  Africa,  except  by  the  exercise  of  force. 
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UisoIvcmI,  That,  os  natives  of  the  soil,  wc  feel  an  aflinity,  an  attach¬ 
ment  thereto,  which  neither  injiiiy,  oppression,  nor  insult,  in  the  form  of 
the  American  Colonization  Jijocirty,  or  any  other  similar  wicked  scheme, 
can  destroy  ;  and  it  is  our  solemn  determination,  while  life  lasts,  to  be 
neither  si'diiccd  nor  driven  from  our  homes.* 


It  would  be  strange  if  the  Colonization  Scheme  was  not 
op])osed  by  the  free  ])eople  of  colour,  when  it  has  strengthened 
the  prejudices  against  them,  and  has  induced  various  state  legis¬ 
latures  to  pass  most  0])])ressivc  law  s^  against  their  race. 

In  the  ‘  New’  York  Tribune’  of  April  24,  1850,  an  advocate 
of  the  society  is  candid  enough  to  say — ‘  The  great  object  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  free  coloured  j)opulation,  which  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  numbers,  and  is  viewed  with  fear  in  the  slave  states, 
and  antipathy  throughout  the  whole  Union.  Alany  of  the  states 
have  prohibited  the  admission  of  free  negroes  or  mulattoes, 
and  have  authorized  even  the  selling  of  the  intruders  into 
slavery.’  Some  of  the  slave  states  threaten  to  remove  their  free 
coloured  ])eojde  by  force,  with  the  aid  of  the  Colonization 
Society.  The  bouse  of  representatives  of  Georgia  ])asscd  in 
1849,  by  the  strong  vote  of  ninety -three  to  tw’cnty-nine,  a  bill 
to  rc))eal  the  buv  laying  restrictions  on  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  that  state,  while  in  the  same  bouse  a  resolution 
has  been  introduced,  to  remove  all  free  negroes  now'  in  that 
state  to  the  colony  of  Liberia.  The  resolution  was  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  In  Virginia,  the  sum  of  30, 000  dollars  is 
aj)proj)riated  annually  for  five  years,  for  tb^  Libeiian  j)rojcct, 
by  act  of  legislature ;  and  another  act  has  been  ])assed  ‘  to 
induce  the  free  negroes  of  this  commonwealth  (Virginia)  to 
emigrate  therefrom,’  by  which  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  each 
is  levied  U]ion  every  free  negro  between  the  age  of  21  and  55, 
to  raist'  a  fund  to  be  added  to  the  above  aj)])ro])riation.  There 
are  30,000  free  men  of  colour  in  that  state.  The  ‘  African 
Repository’ — ofbeial  organ  of  the  Colonization  Society — re¬ 
marks  on  this,  ‘  It  will  be  a  matter  of  general  joy  among  our 
various  readers,  that  the  above  act  has  been  passed  by  a  decided 
majority  in  the  Virginian  legislature,  and  is  now*  in  full  force. 
It  is  a  grand  moral  demonstration  of  the  immense  importance 
of  the  work  of  colonization!’ 


ell  may  Rritish  philanthro])ists  unite  with  the  coloured  people 
of  the  States  in  utterly  repudiating  the  principles  of  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society.  'The  emphatic  protest  of  Wilberforce,  Lushing- 
ton,  Ruxton,  Macaulay,  (iurney,  Allen,  and  their  associates,  in 
18.1.3,  against  the  Colonization  Societv,  has  greater  force  now 
than  ever.  They  aflirm  it  to  be  their  ‘deliberate  judginent 
and  conviction,  that  the  professions  made  by  the  Colonization 
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Society,  of  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  arc  altogether 
delusive.’ 

‘  Our  objections  to  it,*  they  remark,  ‘  are  briclly  these  : — While  we  be¬ 
lieve  its  pretexts  to  be  ilelusive,  wc  arc  convineed  that  its  real  elleets  arc 
of  the  most  dangerous  nature.  It  takes  its  root  from  a  cruel  prejudice 
and  alienation  in  the  whites  of  America  against  the  coloured  people,  slave 
or  free.  This  being  its  source,  the  eiVeets  are  what  might  be  expected ; 
that  it  fosters  and  increases  the  spirit  of  caste,  already  so  uidiappily  pre¬ 
dominant  ;  that  it  widens  the  breach  between  the  two  races — exposes  the 
coloured  people  to  great  practical  persecution,  in  order  to  force  them  to 
emigrate ;  and,  tinally,  is  calculated  to  swallow  up  and  divert  that  feeling 
which  America,  a  Christian  and  free  country  cannot  but  entertain,  that 
slavery  is  alike  incompatible  with  the  law  of  Clod  and  with  the  well-being 
of  man,  whether  the  enslaver  or  the  enslaved.’ 

Kentucky,  in  great  measure  through  the  influence  of  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society,  has  followed  tlie  example  of  Virginia  in 
proscribing  the  free  peoj)lc  of  colour.  The  same  course  has 
been  pursued  by  the  legislatures  of  Maryland,  and  even  of  the 
free  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  One  example  will  suflice. 
By  the  new  constitution  of  Indiana,  negroes  and  mulattoes 
are  excluded  from  hereafter  settling  in  that  state.  It  has 
further  decided,  that  all  contracts  with  such  ])ersons  shall  be 
void ;  that  any  one  cm])loying  them,  or  encouraging  them  to 
remain  in  the  State,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  200, 
or  more  than  500  dollars;  and  that  such  fines  shall  be  ajiplied 
towards  the  gradual  colonization  of  the  negroes  now  in  the  State. 
Who  does  not  see,  after  this,  the  real  drift  of  the  coloni/.ation 
scheme  ?  It  is  to  us  from  first  to  last  a  compromise  project,  and 
that,  too,  of  the  worst  kind.  The  Society  was  founded  in  the 
Ca))itol  at  Washington;*  it  was  connected  indirectly  with  the 
United  States’  agency  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  by  the  protean 
shapes  it  has  assumed,  at  successive  times  and  in  diflerent  states, 
it  has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  its 
existence,  no  less  a  sum  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars, 
of  which  91:3, Odd  dollars  have  been  thus  expended: — ‘the 
National  Society,  in  removing  dlld  emigrants,  at  a  cost  of  119 
dollars,  38  cents  a-head.’  T  he  income  lor  1850-51  is  stated  at 
91,000  dollars ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  scheme  lias  so 
palpably  failed,  and  the  cost  of  immigration  is  so  great,  its 
supporters  are  now  urging  Congress  to  establish  a  regular  line 
of  steamers  to  Liberia,  at  government  exjiense ;  and  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  time-serving  i)olicy,  has  proved  so  comjiletely 


^  *  Ily  the  second  article  of  its  constitution,  ‘  The  Society  sliall  act  to  effect 
its  object  in  co-operation  with  the  general  Government,  and  such  of  the 
states  as  may  adopt  regulations  on  the  subject.* 
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rccremit  to  liis  former  principles,  that,  in  his  speech  in  Con¬ 
gress,  March  5th,  1H50,  he  said: — ‘If  any  gentleman  from 
the  South  shall  propose  a  scheme  of  colonization,  to  be 
carried  on  by  this  government  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of*  the  free  coloured  people  to  any  colony  or  to  any 
place  in  the  world,  1  shall  be  quite  disj)osed  to  incur  almost 
any  degree  of  ex})ense  to  accoinjdish  that  object.  .  .  . 

There  has  been  received  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
HO, 0(H), 000  dollars,  the  j)roceeds  of  the  j)ublic  lands,  ceded  by 
Virginia,  which  have  been  already  sold  ;  and  if  the  residue  shall 
be  sold  at  the  same  rate,  the  whole  will  amount  to  more  than 
200,000,000  dollars.  Now,  if  Virginia  and  the  South  see  fit  to 
make  any  proposition  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  burden  of 
their  free  coloured  ])opiilation,  they  have  my  free  consent  that 
this  government  should  jniy  them  out  of  these  proceeds  any 
sum  of  money  adequate  to  that  end.’  This  speech  seems  to 
have  struck  the  key-note  to  the  State  colonizationists,  who  have 
not  been  slow  in  urging  such  a  ]>olicy  on  their  respective  legisla¬ 
tures.  Ilut  the  baseness  of  the  proposal,  no  words  that  wo 
could  use  are  adequate  to  characterize.  To  enlist  soiuliern 
5Up])ort  to  his  candidature  for  the  ])residency,  he  not  only 
gives  his  imprimatur  to  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Bills,  but 

actuallv  olfers  a  bonus  to  the  slaveholders  :  for  he  must  know 

»  ' 

as  well  as  they  do,  that  no  measure  could  tend  more  elfectually 
to  ])crpeiuate  slavery.  The  inlluencc  of  the  free  coloured 
j)eoj)lo  has  already  tended  materially  to  elevate  the  mental  and 
moral  status  of  the  slaves  in  many  of  the  States — to  elevate 
them  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  their  masters,  from 
the  condition  of  chattels  into  that  of  men.  But  this  state  of 
things  is,  it  seems,  perilous  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 
slave  system,  and  must  therefore  be  by  all  means  put  an  end  to; 
and  ’.Mr.  Webster  gratuitously  comes  forward  as  their  most 
potent  ally.  We  shall  cxjiect,  before  long,  to  hear  the  formal 
proposal,  that  government  forcibly  expatriate  all  the  free  peojilc 
ot  colour,  supjiorted  by  the  casuistry  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  of 
Henry  Flay.  \\  c  can  fancy  them  pleading  for  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  as  the  only  means  to  jierpetuate  the  union.  But 
we  trust  they  will  plead  in  vain  ;  and  unless  the  great  body  of 
Americans  are  bankrupt  in  moral  princij)le,  we  cannot  believe 
that  Daniel  M  ebster,  whatever  other  claims  he  may  possess  to 
public  esteem,  will  ever  be  ])resident  of  tbe  Ignited  States. 

I  rom  such  speeches  as  Mr.  Webster’s,  from  such  legislative 
action  as  we  have  relerred  to,  in  various  states,  irom  the 
articles  in  various  inlluential  newspapers,  especially  the 
‘  African  Kcjiository,’  the  ‘  Union,’  the  ‘Colonization  ,Iournal,’the 
‘  Journal  of  Commerce,’  the  ‘New  York  Herald,’  the  ‘  Christian 
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Observer,’  the  ^  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Herald,’  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  wide  and  deep-laid  conspiracy  to  expa¬ 
triate  the  free  people  of  colour.  As  a  saini)le  of  the  s]>irit  of 
the  press,  we  extract  the  following  from  the  coiTes])ondence  of 
the  ‘  Philadelphia  Bulletin.’  After  denouncing  the  coloured 
])eople  as  the  vilest  and  most  miserable  dregs  of  society,  as 
degraded  by  every  vice,  and  incapable  of  any  elevation  in 
America,  the  writer  continues : — 

‘  The  only  method  then  of  removing  this  social  pest  from  onr  midst,  is 
hy  forcing  them  to  emigrate*  After  referring  to  the  law  of  Virginia,  nj)pro- 
priating  30,000  dollars  to  colonize  the  free  people  of  colour,  he  asks— 

‘  Now,  cannot  Pennsvlvania  follow  in  the  same  beaten  track  ?  At  the 
least  calculation,  the  free  ncgi*oes,  within  the  borders  of  this  state,  number 
70,000  souls.  A  tax  of  one  dollar  jkt  head  would  bring  in  a  n* venue  of 
70,000  dollars,  available  for  colonization.  This  sum  applied  to  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  wouhl  not  only  check  the  increase  of  this  unhappy  people,  but  it  would 
gradually  work  into  the  principal,  and  consequently  diminish  the  increase 
and  the  increasing  power.  If  a  tax  of  one  dollar  should  not  he  deemed 
suflicient,  let  two  dollars  be  the  amount,  or  three  dollars;  only  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  and  the  sake  of  these  iinhapi)y  wretches,  who  arc  unable 
and  unwilling  to  help  themselves — let  us  hare  some  efficient  plan  of  dimi¬ 
nishing  their  numbers  among  us.  As  for  the  mulattoos,  degraded  white 
men  will  finish  the  work  for  such  as  arc  uiuvilling  to  go  to  Mexico,  and 
their  identity  will  soon  be  lost.  But  the  negro  must  be  forced  to  leave  us, 
or  some  day  we  will  experience  the  reality  of  troubles  of  which,  as  a  nation, 
he  has  lately  given  us  a  foretaste.’ 

Ihis  infamous  proposal  the  ‘Bulletin  deliberately  ado])ts  and  defends, 
declaring — ‘  Without  hesitation  wo  endorse  our  correspondent’s  opinion, 
that,  if  the  people  of  the  Tnited  States  should  so  will,  government  would 
be  justifiable  in  colonizing  the  negroes,  if  necessary,  bg  force* 

T  his  is  colonization  in  its  true  colours.  And  after  sncli  an 
exposure,  wc  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  neitlier  Air.  J'dliot 
Cresson,  nor  any  of  liis  colleagues,  will  meet  with  success  iu 
deluding  the  ]>eople  of  this  country  in  suj)port  of  so  inhuman 
0.  scheme.  T’he  colonizationists,  in  common  witli  their  lialf- 
hrothers  of  avowed  pro-slavery  jirinciples,  have  had  singular 
and  alarming  success  in  making  evil  a])pear  as  good,  and  good 
Gvil  ;  and  none  more  so  than  the  recent  converts.  Dr.  Samuel 
Brooklyn,  not  many  years  ago,  s])oke  of  the  hoax  of 
civilization,  but  now  lands  it  to  the  skies.  In  lie  wrote 

in  sanguine  terms  to  a  friend  in  hbigland,  of  the  organiziUion 
nf  a  grand  ]>hilanthropic  union  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade  throughout  the  world  ;  but  in  IH.jl,  by  his  own 
account,  when  an  Anti-Slavery  Evangelical  Alliance  is  jirojioscd 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  he  writes  back  to  England  that 
‘  Americans  would  not  tolerate  such  an  Evangelical  Alliance  os 
would  exclude  slaveholders,  and  that  if  they  did,  it  would  do  no 
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good.’  In  his  speech  at  the  last  annual  meeting  ol  the  (Coloni¬ 
zation  Society,  at  Tripler  Hall,  New  ^  ork,  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  from  the  New  Testament  that  slavery  is  no  sin,  and 
charged  those  who  had  caused  the  schism  in  the  American 
churches  ‘  by  the  rabid  slavery  agitation,’  as  being  ‘  guilty  of  a 
like  sin  to  that  of  Jeroboam,  who  created  a  division  in  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.’  At  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  Tyng  declared  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Hill  that  ‘  he  regarded  it  as  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  slavery.^  And  the  ‘  Colonization  Joiirnar  has  all 
along  given  its  covert  advocacy  to  the  bill.  If  such  arc  the 
avoweel  sentiments  of  Christian  ministers,  we  cannot  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  deplorable  exhibitions  of  unholy  feeling  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  church  towards  the  down -trod den  children  of 
11  am.  Were  we  in  membership  with  such  ehurches,  we  must  in 
conscience  secede,  and  thus  enter  our  practical  protest  against 
the  false  teachings  to  which  they  virtually  subscribe. 

One  of  the  most  recent  ehamjnons  of  civilization  is  Dr. 
Drake,  of  Ohio,  who,  in  his  letters  to  the  ^National  Intelli¬ 
gencer,’  ojienly  advocates  the  ex])ulsion  of  the  free-coloured 
people  of  the  United  States  to  Africa,  and  urges  the  right  and 
duty  of  government  to  interfere  for  the  purpose,  olfcring  to  the 
coloured  jieoplc  the  alternatives  of  banishment  or  shivery. 
What  coming  events  are  thus  casting  their  dark  and  baleful 
shadows  before  ?  What  new  develojiments  of  inhumanity,  of 
false  pliilanthropy,  of  perjured  Christianity,  await  us  ?  Verily, 
these  re])ublicans  make  us  tremble  for  the  rights  of  men, 
which  they  are  the  foremost  to  tramjde  beneath  their  feet. 
‘  They  know  not  what  sj>irit  they  arc  of.’  May  the  (»od  of  all 
nations  withhold  their  hands  from  inflicting  yet  dee]>er  and 
enduring  wrongs  on  their  unoffending  countrymen,  lest  measures 
more  shameful  than  the  F ugitive  Slave  Hill  be  enacted,  and  lest, 
under  the  guise  of  jdulanthropy,  more  dreadful  exhibitions  of 
human  wickedness  and  human  sufferings  ])ass  before  us  than 
have  been  witnessed  in  this  age  of  civilization,  or  even  in 
barbaric  times.  The  light  in  which  the  colonization  schcinc 
is  regarded  by  the  abolitionists  will  a])])ear,  not  only  from  the 
paragra])hs  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  lucid  statement  of 
the  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  hut  also  from  the  following  preamble,  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  their  last 
annual  meeting : — 

'  If  herva*.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  recent  proposals,  inquiries  aiul 
dehutes  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — from  the  laws,  resolutions, 
and  appropriations  of  various  State  legislatures — from  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  as 
well  us  from  many  other  circumstances  and  indications,  that  a  new, 
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lie,  and  national  effort  is  about  to  be  made,  to  effect  the  expulsion  from 
these  shores  of  the  free  coloured  population  to  the  foreign  and  pestilential 
coast  of  Africa.  And  whereas.  This  nefarious  and  cruel  scheme  of  whole¬ 
sale  expatriation  is  based  upon  the  hypocritical,  inconsistent,  and  infidel 
pleas  that,  ‘  Christianity  cannot  do  for  them  (the  free  coloured  people)  here 
what  it  will  do  for  them  in  Africa'  and  that  the  injuries  iufiictcd  on  Africa, 
arc  to  be  repaired,  ‘  by  sending  back  to  their  original  country  a  race  of  men 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  ckilization,  Christianity,  and  the  arts. 

‘  Heiolved,  That  of  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  continent  of  America  not 
being  aborigines,  the  coloured  people  have  the  clearest  and  most  sacred 
title  to  a  secure  and  unmolested  habitation. 

‘  That  any  ])roposition  not  emanating  from  the  coloured  peo])le  of  these 
States,  themselves,  to  colonize  Africa  through  their  expatriation,  is  an 
insult,  a  wrong,  and  an  outrage,  and  ought  to  be  resented  as  such  by  all 
just  and  generous  j)crsons . 

‘  That  the  Anu'rican  Anti-Slavery  Society,  called  into  existence  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  rights  of  the  coloured  race  upon  this  continent,  and  to  extirpate 
the  foul  and  infernal  system  of  slavery,  would  again  record  its  deliberate 
condemnation  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  every  dcyelopment  of 
whose  sjiirit  and  design  proves  it  to  be  the  friend  and  ally  of  slavery,  and 
the  instrument  of  a  })roud,  insolent,  and  fiendish  prejudice,  the  legitimate 
olfspring  of  that  system  which  has  made  American — human — beasts  of 
three  millions  of  God’s  children,  created  for  glory,  honour,  immortalitv, 
and  eternal  life.’  ‘ 

It  only  remains  for  ns  to  mention  two  or  three  facts  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Liberia,  which  c.anse  us  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  its 
claims  on  ])hilanthro])ic  sup])ort,  inde])cndcnt  of  its  connexion 
'vith  the  American  Colonization  Society.  Captain  Forbes,  in 
his  recent  work  on  ‘  Dahomov  and  the  Daliomans,’  Vol.  1. 
]>•  1 IH,  rejiorts  that,  ‘in  Liberia,  there  is  as  much  if  not  more 
domestic  slavery — that  is,  the  buying  and  selling  of  God’s 
image — as  in  the  ])arent  States  of  America;’  and  ‘that  tlie  model 
vepublic  is,  in  reality,  a  new  name  and  form  of  slavery  in 
enslaved  Africa.’  Tliis  statement  has  been  indignantly  denied 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Colonization  Society,  but  reiterated  by 
Cajitain  Forbes,  who  owns,  however,  that  it  was  against  the 
lit"’.  Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  history  of  the  rejiublic,  we 
sliould  have  considered  Mr.  Forbes’  statement  as  much  exag¬ 
gerated,  if  it  were  not  strongly  corroborated  in  other  (piarters. 
Ih*.  Haeon,  who  was  formerly  acting  physician  at  the  colony, 
tbough  his  name  does  not  ap]K*ar  in  ‘  Africa  Redeemed,’  stated 
as  long  ago  as  May  Ith,  IHU),  in  the  ‘Ram’s  Horn’  of  New 
^  urk,  that  ‘.Toseph  .1.  Roberts,  the  jiresident  of  the  colony, 

.  •  •  and  .John  X.  Lewis,  the  secretary  of  tlie  colony,  were, 

Dt  IS.’w,  the  agents,  employers,  and  factors  of  Fedro  Rlanco, 
the  greatest  slave-trader  on  the  coast.  .  .  T’he  colony  in 

18:l(;-:i7.:js  and  89,  was  one  of  the  greatest  auxiliaries  of  the 
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sl&TC  trade,  and  the  slave-traders,  in  return,  were  the  chief 
SU})port  and  defence  of  the  colony.  Without  their  aid,  the 
colony  would  have  nearly  perished  in  1838.  .  .  The  pastor 

of  the  Baptist  church  at  that  time,  the  Rev.  Colin  Teagc,  was 
employed  at  the  same  time  with  John  N.  Lewis,  to  store  car¬ 
goes  for  Pedro  Blanco.  His  store-house  was  also  a  depot  for 
the  slave-traders,  and  he  received  plenty  of  money  from  Blauco 
without  hesitation.  .  .  The  Liberian  colonists  themselves 

freely  bought  and  owned  slaves  at  that  time.’  Nothing  (?aii  bo 
more  contradictory  than  such  testimony  and  the  statements  of 
the  anonymous  writer  of  ‘  Africa  Redeemed.’  One  or  the  other 
must  be  grossly  deceiving  the  public.  We  feel  in  duty  bound 
to  state  the  case  on  both  sides,  and  shall  be  most  hap))y  to  lind 
tliat  the  colony  has  been  libelled. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  Liberia’s  independence  was 
acknowledged  by  the  governments  of  France  and  England ;  but 
as  yet,  we  believe  the  United  States’  Goveniment  lias  not  fol¬ 
lowed  this-  example.  This  fact  requires  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion,  as  it  appears  suspicious,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  tlie 
proposal  for  a  government  line  of  steamers,  and  a  government 
system  of  expatriation  of  men  of  colour  to  the  colony. 

As  an  exjieriment,  we  are  ^Yilling  that  the  clause  in  the 
original  constitution  of  Liberia  by  wbicb  noxohitc  xnan  is  allowed 
to  become  landholder  in  the  colony  may  be  fairly  tried ;  and 
yet  there  appears  to  us  much  injustice  and  unnecessary  exclu¬ 
siveness  in  such  a  law.  It  is  as  if  the  Americans  would  stereo¬ 
type  their  own  ideas  of  the  inferiority  of  the  coloured  race,  by 
shutting  them  up  in  a  settlement  of  their  own,  where  none  of 
the  influences  of  modern  civilization  shall  be  allowed  to  operate; 
while,  according  to  their  own  statements,  the  immigrants  have 
turned  out  so  incorrigibly  bad  in  America,  that  they  cannot  ho 
suffered  to  remain.  Besides,  w’c  must  confess  a  decided  repug¬ 
nance  against  exclusiveness  even  under  the  least  objectionable 
fonn.  Let  the  citizens  of  new’  colonies  be  allowed  to  legislate 
for  themselves,  and  to  mould  their  laws  and  institutions  in 
accordance  with  their  own  convictions  of  propriety  and  right, 
^*ith  the  ex})eriencc  of  history  to  guide  them.  We  cannot  see 
any  real  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  such  exclusiveness  in 
cither  Uliurch  or  JState,  from  the  constitutional  prohibition  in 
Otago  ot  all  religions  but  Free  Churchism,  and  in  Canterbury* 
of  all  but  Church  ol  Englandism,  and  in  Liberia  of  all  colours 
but  ebony. 


*  New  Zealand. 
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Aut.  III. — Lectures  on  the  Historif  of  France.  By  the  Hon.  Sir 

James  Stephen,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  two  volumes.  London:  Longman 
and  Co.  1851. 

Of  all  the  Euroi)can  nations,  it  would  probably  be  difRcult  to 
select  one  whose  history  is  more  instructive  than  that  of  France. 
He  who  goes  to  the  study  of  history  merely  to  read  what  man 
has  done  in  his  little  day, — what  works  of  glory  or  of  shame,  of 
utility  or  of  ruin,  and  with  the  same  desire  for  pleasurable 
mental  excitation  which  is  obtained  from  the  ])erusal  of  an 
ably-written  romance,  will  not  receive  from  the  history  of 
the  French  nation  those  great  and  salutary  lessons  it  so 
pointedly  teaches.  Hut  he  who  regards  history  as  time’s  fol¬ 
lower,  registering  the  great  results  of  human  being  and  action, 
and  as  the  biographer,  not  of  man  in  liis  isolation,  but  of  men 
in  society,  will  find  prominently,  and  often,  in  the  ])ages  of 
French  history  those  great  truths  which  it  is  the  j)rovince  of 
history  alone  to  teach.  How  much  maybe  learned  from  the 
perusal  of  the  life  of  a  single  man  who  has  risen  from  obscurity 
to  the  highest })osts  of  fame!  What  instructive  teaching  do  we 
receive  from  the  record  of  his  virtues  and  his  activities,  Ins 
exaltation  and  his  power  !  Hut  how’  great  and  valuable  are  tho 
truths  wliich  the  thoughtful  and  discriminative  may  gather  from 
the  study  of  a  nation’s  biography — the  careful  record  of  its 
outward  and  its  inner  life — its  growth  from  nomadism  and  bar¬ 
barity,  through  all  the  various  stages  of  its  ])rogress,  to  tho 
building  of  cities  and  the  formation  of  a  national  code — tho 
uprising  of  sciences,  and  the  nurture  of  the  arts — the  expansion 
ot  the  religious  principle,  the  outburst  of  ])opular  passions,  and 
the  selhsh  and  cruel  rule  of  the  noblesse — the  good  or  evil  influ¬ 
ence  which  a  nation  exerts  upon  other  realms  and  upon  tho 
world — the  ha])piness  it  enjoys,  or  the  evils  under  which  it 
groans !  It  would  not  be  easy  to  select  any  nation  in  whose  story 
all  these  advancements  and  varieties  arc  more  clearly  discernible 
than  in  that  of  F ranee.  No  history  more  forcibly  teaches  us  how 
man,  even  in  the  degradation  of  a  barbarous  existence,  struggles 
after  a  higher  life ;  how  laws  and  institutions  are  a  gi’adual  and 
yet  beautiful  growth,  the  expression  of  the  sternest  necessities 
of  being;  and  how  a  human  society,  moulded  j)artly  by  external 
circumstances  and  partly  by  a  desire  after  elevation,  shapes 
itself  into  a  great,  powerful,  and  refined  nation.  It  is  well  to 
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leani  thus,  how  a  nule  tribe,  emerging  from  the  marshes  and 
the  woods  of  an  uncultivated  continent — a  primary  condition 
of  the  wildest  barbarity — at  length,  by  the  laws,  of  a  sublime 
development,  grew  into  an  organized  nationality,  with  distinc¬ 
tive  institutions,  liabits,  and  laws. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  state  all  the  reasons  why  the  history 
of  France  deserves  from  the  student  more  attention  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  nation.  A  few  of  these  reasons,  liowcvcr, 
must  be  patent  even  to  the  merest  sciolist  in  European  alhiirs. 
Among  all  the  states  of  modern  Europe  none  possessed  such 
power,  and  none  was  so  truly  great  as  France  under  the  old 
rff/tmcy  if  greatness  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  force  and  extent 
of  tlic  national  influence.  Strong  in  her  government,  although 
that  government  had  altogether  ignored  the  existence  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions ;  and  with  a  people  devoted  to  their  fatlier- 
land,  loving  its  very  soil,  its  broad  rivers,  its  luxuriant 
valleys  and  fertile  farms,  its  chateaux  and  homesteads,  and 
skilled  in  all  the  arts  which  enrich  and  exalt  a  nation,  and 
which  give  gentleness  and  dignity  to  human  life,  France  for 
ages  led  the  civilized  world.  Inferior  to  England  in  the  industry 
and  practicalness  of  her  j)eojde,  in  governmental  skill — that 
rare  attainment  in  the  life  of  nations — and  in  her  love  of  religious 
freedom  ;  later  in  development  than  the  Italian  states,  and  far 
behind  them  in  the  j)roduction  of  the  humanizing  arts  of  jjoetry 
and  song;  unequal  to  the  German  in  his  fond  love  of  father- 
land,  in  his  demand  for  sjiiritual  emancipation,  and  in  his  pro¬ 
found  and  scrutinizing  ])hilosopliy,  France  has,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  during  several  centuries  of  her  history,  exerted  upon  man¬ 
kind  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  nation.  When  she  has 
desired  war,  Europe  has  been  in  arms ;  when  she  has  demanded 
peace,  monarchs  have  been  acquiescent  in  her  wish.  IJer  lan¬ 
guage  for  ages  has  been  almost  vernacular  throughout  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Her  industrial  arts  have  borne  the  palm,  and  her 
manufactures  have  been  imitated,  and  but  rarely  ccpialled,  by 
people  foreign  to  her  soil.  If  her  theology  has  been  nnin- 
tluential,  her  philosophy  at  least  has  had  not  a  few’  adherents. 
Her  institutions  and  her  policy  have  had  great  influence  on 
European  society  ;  and  her  banners — regal,  republican,  and 
imperial — have  triumphantly  floated  in  the  greater  number  of 
continental  capitals. 

The  history  of  this  great  people  has  three  chief  eras,  in  each 
of  which,  under  those  laws  which  regulate  national  develop¬ 
ment,  we  observe  a  gradual  elevation,  a  gradual  tendency 
towards  an  ever-increasing  civilization  ;  and  which  confirm  that 
axiom,  patent  on  the  page  of  every  history,  ‘  that  the  healthful 
growth  of  good  government  must  be  a  spontaneous  develop* 
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mcnt  from  within,  and  not  a  compulsory  envelopment  from 
without.'  The  first  era  is  comprised  in  the  period  which  lies 
between  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  despotism  find  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  monarchy  under  Charles  VIII.  The  second  is 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  a  long,  and  on  the 
whole  inglorious  reign,  notwithstanding  its  early  military 
triumphs.  The  last  era  closes  in  the  revolutionary  catastrophe 
ofl78J>,  and  in  the  murder  of  the  well-meaning,  but  vacillat¬ 
ing  and  feeble,  Louis  XVI.,  when  the  French  aristocracy  reaped 
that  bloody  harvest  which  had  been  the  growth  of  nearly 
a  thousand  years  of  national  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  of 
])opuhir  wrong  and  degradation.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  student  can  obtain  the  works  of  so  few^  French  histo¬ 


rians,  who,  skilled  in  the  jihilosophy  of  history,  have  delineated 
with  a  master-hand  the  national  origination,  development,  and 


maturity. 


The  earlier  French 


historians — Mezerai,  the  Abbe 


Vclly,  Villaret,  and  Gamier — reckless  and  sentimental,  decla¬ 


matory  and  prolix,  are  of  little  worth. 


The  Jesuit,  Daniel,  in 


the  earlier  ])ortion  of  his  work  especially,  possesses  consider¬ 
able  merit.  M.  Anquetil  has  given  the  world  a  valuable 


abridgment  of  the  w  ritings  of  the  ])reccding  historians ;  and 
M.  de  Sismondi  alone  seems  worthy  to  be  taken  as  a  guide 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  French  history.  Mr. 
Hallam’s  ‘  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,’  and  M.  Guizot’s  ‘  Lec¬ 


tures  on  the  Progress  of  Civilization  in  France,’  are  well  deserv¬ 
ing  the  close  attention  of  the  student;  and  these  masterly 
‘Jieetures,’  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  successor  to  the  lamented 
Protessor  Smythe,  in  the  ITniversity  of  (himbridgc,  although 
they  take  rather  new  ground,  will  be  found  to  cast  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  external  and  internal  histories  of  the  French 


l>eople,  discussing,  as  they  do,  fully,  and  with  consummate 
ability,  as  was  to  be  cx])ccted  from  the  author  of  ‘  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Hiogra])hy,’  the  monarchical,  judicial,  and  economical 
institutions  of  the  (ireat  Xation. 


The  earlier  French  historians  have  erred,  in  assuming  that 
the  french  nation  was  already  defined  and  the  monarchy  con¬ 
solidated  under  the  dynasties  of  (Jovis,  (Jiarlemagnc,  and 
Ungues  Capet,  The  Frankish  em])ire  extended  only  over  that 
country  which  lies  between  the  Rliinc  and  the  Loire,  although 
dustinian  subsequently  annexed  to  it  Provence.  'The  people 
of  Hretagnc  and  Aquitaine  formed  each  a  state  scjiarate  from 
that  enqiirc  ;  and  indeed  the  history  of  France  juoper  com¬ 
mences,  in  reality,  only  from  the  election  of  Ilugues  (.’a])Ct  to 
the  sovereignty.  When  the  Roman  power  began  to  decline — 
that  vast  government  which  collapsed  and  fell  only,  it  may  be 
assumed,  because  licentiousness  and  ])ronigacy  had  debauched 
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all  society  in  Home,  and  had  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  not 
only  that  martial  prowess,  wliich  of  old  had  brought  the  world 
into  submission  to  the  seven-hilled  city,  but  also  that  skill  and 
aptness  in  government  and  in  colonization,  which  were  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  qualities  in  the  character  of  the  lloinau  poli¬ 
tical  chiefs — the  sceptre,  which  had  once  been  held  by  the 
vigorous  hands  of  Octavius,  Tiberius,  and  Trajan,  had  j)assed 
into  the  possession  of  degenerate  successors.  The  warrior- 
8})irit  and  the  lust  for  extended  sway  dwelt  no  longer  in  the 
breast  of  the  eil’eininatc  Cajsars;  but,  while  the  iin])erial  ])urple 
was  often  merely  the  gift  of  a  licentious  and  turbulent  soldiery, 
the  emperor  dwelt  in  an  clysiuin  of  luxury,  and  lost  in  an 
enervating  re])Ose,  both  martial  ability  and  governmental  skill. 
An  unhealthy  state  of  society  in  the  metropolis  of  the  enqiire 
speedily  extended  itself  to  the  provinces  ;  and  Gaul,  which  had 
for  ages  been  suffering  from  fiscal  exactions  and  opj)ressioiis, 
inadecpiate  to  its  own  defence,  was  ravaged  successively  by 
Franks,  Burgundians,  Allemans,  and  Saxon  ])irates.  The 
enqierors  Julian  and  Valentinian  had  more  than  once  rc- 
])ulsed  these  barbarians,  so  that  they  effected  no  ])crinaiiciit 
settlement  in  Gaul ;  but  the  imperial  j)Ower  was  too  weak,  and 
tlie  euipire  was  assailed  from  so  many  different  points,  that  the 
Roman  eagles,  whose  appearance  alone  was  once  almost  sufli- 
cient  to  scatter  the  hordes  of  barbarian  spoilers,  were  borne 
no  longer  by  victorious  cohorts,  and  the  very  legions  tbeinsclvcs 
were  swcj)t  away  by  the  repeated  inundations  of  the  savage 
hosts  of  the  north,  whom  the  warmer  air  and  the  ])rofuse  wealth 
of  the  south  attracted  to  conquest  and  to  plunder.  So  soon  as 
the  empire  gave  way  before  these  rude  and  oft-rc])catcd  shocks, 
and  the  sce])tre  of  the  Ciesars  was  torn  from  the  hand  of  its 
imbecile  possessor  by  the  Ostrogoths,  (iaul  became  the  ])rcyof 
barbarous  tribes.  Unequal  to  their  own  defence  ;  with  no  distinct 
nationality;  lacking  a  ))rinci])le  of  union  and  of  strength;  with 
no  national  religion,  that  common  superstitious  sentiment  which 
binds  even  the  rudest  tribes  in  strong  union,  for  the  gradual 
increa.se  and  gentle  inlluence  of  Christianity  had  com])lctcly 
destroyed  the  ancient  Druidism; — the  Gallic  j)eople  were 
overcome,  and  became  merged  among  a  host  of  invaders  from 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Indeed,  so  completely  had  the  nationality 
of  Gaul  been  merged  in  the  all-engrossing  Roman  em])irc, 
tliat  the  Celtic  language,  once  spoken  by  its  j>eople,  was 
lost,  except  in  Bretagne  alone,  and  an  indescribable  patois 
had  taken  its  plact* — a  corruption  of  the  Latinity  spoken  by 
the  legions,  or  an  admixture  of  that  Latinity  with  several  j>ro- 
vincial  dialects. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  if  we  hastily  allude  to  the 
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influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Romano-Gallic  province.  That 
mighty  solvent  of  the  superstitions  and  habitudes  of  the  old 
world  had  silently  worked  its  way  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  to  the  Rhine  and  Rhone.  Arising  in  the  east,  and,  in 
this  respect,  resembling  in  its  origination  some  of  the  other 
great  possessions  of  mankind,  language  and  writing,  weaving 
and  sculpture ;  tending  westward,  it  had  already  revolu¬ 
tionized,  not  Ralestine  and  Egy])t,  nor  the  lesser  Asia  merely, 
not  only  Ephesus  and  Thyatira  and  Corinth,  but  Athens  the 
queen  of  the  arts,  and  Rome  the  queen  of  the  world.  From 
Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  earth,  the  euiTcnt  of  Christianity 
had  been  borne  bv  a  thousand  arteries,  or  channels  of  coinmu- 
nication,  into  her  remoter  ])rovinces.  Already,  the  swarthy 
sons  of  Mauritania  had  learned  the  new  and  purifying  faith. 
The  Spaniard  had  received,  among  the  vines  and  olive-trees 
and  browsing  flocks  of  his  magnifleent  land,  tidings  of  that 
mercy  which  is  w  orthy  of  Him  who  bestow  s  it,  and  of  that  Gift 
who  was  to  be  at  once  man’s  Teacher  and  Saviour.  The 
Thracian  and  the  Teuton  had  listened  to  the  divine  story, 
and  had  received  its  truth  with  tears  of  joy;  and,  afar,  the 
grim  Parthian  on  his  tented  plains  had  told  his  kinsmen,  seated 
around  their  watchfires,  how  in  Palestine  there  had  come 
one  to  bless  the  poor,  to  reclaim  the  savage,  and  who  had 
loved  the  wandering  son  of  the  desert  equally  with  them  who 
were  nursed  in  cities  amid  ease  and  luxury.  Gradually,  the 
healthful  leaven  of  the  new’  faith  had  difliised  itself  in  Gaul; 
and  already,  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Christian 
churches  had  been  founded  in  Tours,  Clermont,  Paris,  Toulouse, 
and  in  several  other  towns.  In  Armorica,  Druidism  still 
lingered;  but  fashion,  which  exerts  an  influence  in  the  religious 
as  well  as  in  the  social  world,  led  the  ])eo])le  ultimately  to 
adopt  the  Christian  faith,  and  they,  with  all  that  zeal  which  so 
often  is  observable  in  new'  converts,  destroyed  far  and  wide  the 
shrines  of  heathenism,  and  overthrew'  all  that  reminded  them  of 
the  superstition  which  had  been  to  them  and  to  their  fathers  a 
religious  system.  Indeed,  Christianity,  which  so  expressly 
reveals  the  divine  love  for  man,  and  which  so  clearly  inculcates 
upon  all  its  adherents  the  duty  of  universal  kindliness, 
peace,  and  charity,  exactly  suited  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  (iallic  ])eople.  They  were  slaves,  and  the  Gospel 
commanded  freedom  for  the  body,  while  it  brought  a  ])erfect 
liberty  to  the  soul.  They  were  op])ressed  by  fiscal  regulations, 
and  by  the  cruel  rapacity  of  the  men  who  farmed  the  impenal 
taxes,  and  they  found  in  Christianity  that  which  confronted 
the  robber,  and  bade  him  restore  that  of  which  he  had  wronged 
his  neighbour;  which  checked  even  the  imperial  despotism, 
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and  demanded  that  men  should  remember,  in  all  duties  and 
engagements,  that  they  were  still  brethren.  It  is  worthy  to 
be  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  so  soon  as  it  entered  the  Roman  empire,  slavery 
began  to  decline ;  the  poor  were  cared  for,  the  rich  were 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  charity,  and  the  great  })rinciplc  of 
the  franchise  of  election  was  revived  and  adopted  by  the 
Christian  church. 

Such  were  the  blessings  conferred  upon  Gaul  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Christianity,  and  happy  indeed  was  the  influence 
of  its  purifying  and  exalting  faith,  until  the  imperial  ])ower 
was  utterly  overthrown  during  the  feeble  rule  of  Augustulus. 
'J'Jic  Franks,  who  were  a  collection  of  German  tribes,  had 
become  established,  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  rule, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Their  ])rinccs  were  termed 
Merovingians,  or  Meer-wigs,  because  tliey  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  Merovius,  ‘  the  sea-warrior.’  Clovis  is  the 
earliest  of  their  monarchs  known  to  history.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Cliristian  ana,  heading  some  Salian 
Franks,  he  coiupiercd  Gaul.  Marrying  Clotilda,  a  princess  of 
Rurgundy,  he  became  a  convert  of  Cliristianity ;  and  uniting 
all  the  ferocity  of  a  savage  to  the  indiscriminating  zeal  of  a 
recent  convert,  as  he  had  ado])ted  the  creed  pronounced  to  he 
‘  orthodox'  by  the  Council  of  Nicam,  he  attacked  the  Visigoths, 
who  ])rofessed  to  hold  the  Arian  dogma.  II is  dominion 

extended  from  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  Loire  and  the  ocean, 
and  on  his  death,  in  51 1,  descended  to  his  four  sons.  The 
I'lench  historians  generally  regard  Clovis  as  the  founder  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty,  as  the  first  FreneJt  monarch,  but  not  with 
good  reason.  'J'hat  ruler  must  not  be  estimated,  as  some  ul 
the  later  French  historians  would  judge  him,  by  the  light  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Stri])ped  of  the  romantic  investiture 
with  which  the  earlier  chroniclers  have  surrounded  him,  he  was 
simj>ly  a  bloody  savage,  long-haired,  and  roughly  clad;  no 
great  commander,  as  it  is  the  fashion  in  France  to  believe,  but 
a  rude  robber,  skilled  in  rushing  from  his  Frankish  forests  to  a 
slaughter  or  a  raid,  uttmly  unworthy  to  be  called  a  general, 
when  we  think  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  modern  commanders. 
(  hristianity  hardly  humanized  a  man  so  completely  barba¬ 
rous;  and  althougl)  time  has  cast  a  mist  of  imjienetrable  obscu¬ 
rity  over  many  of  his  achievements,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
^'ir  .lames  Stephen  has  justly  compared  his  victories,  ‘  not  with 
the  actions  of  Conde  or  'I'urennc,  but  rather  with  the  recent 
victories  of  the  /ooloo  chief,  Dingaan,  over  the  forces  ot  the 
Kallir  tribes  in  Southern  Afriea’ — and  that  ‘  his  wars  were  but 
the  levying  oi  so  much  black  mail ;  that  his  negotiations  were 
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but  so  many  palavers ;  and  that  between  the  long-haired 
Merovings  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  llourhon  there  was 
little  more  in  common,  than  between  the  Indian  chief  who 
scalped  his  enemies  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomtic  and  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Ignited  States  of  America.’ 

The  ^lerovingian  kings,  the  direct  descendants  of  Clovis, 
ruled  over  the  Franco-Gallic  kingdom,  until  the  deposition  of 
Cliilderic,  in  A.n.  752.  The  dukes  of  Austrasia,  Pepin  rileris- 
tal,  Charles  Martel,  and  Pc])in-lc-Bref,  after  the  de])Osition  of 
Childeric,  successively  ruled  over  what  remained  to  them  of  the 
empire  of  Clovis.  But  it  fell  to  the  destiny  of  his  illustrious 
sou,  Cliarlemagne,  to  found  a  new'  empire,  whose  renown  has 
not  been  altogether  obliterated  by  the  intervention  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  The  policy  which  this  great  and  deservedly  famous 
emperor  pursued  throughout  his  reign  was,  studiously  to 
maintain  the  institutions  of  his  German  subjects,  to  antici))atc 
the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and,  allying  himself 
with  the  great  potentates  of  hAiro])c,  to  form  also  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  the  ecclesiastical  pow’cr.  All  praise  must 
be  accorded  to  the  great  chieftain,  because,  living  in  a  benighted 
age,  and  surrounded  always  by  courtiers  who  were  but  a  few' 
removes  from  the  present  civilization  of  the  A])aches,  he  saw', 
with  the  unnerring  sagacity  of  genius,  that  his  throne  would 
have  an  enduring  foundation  only  so  far  as  his  subjects  attained 
to  a  social  and  religious  elevation.  Inspired  with  this  idea, 
worthy  of  nobler  times,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  of  a  more 
extensive  field  for  its  development,  he  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  a  re-establishment  of  the  emjiirc  of  the  Caesars,  w  ith  all  its 
attendant  dignities,  immunities,  and  security  of  possession  for 
his  subjects.  The  truly  great  apjiear  to  combine  in  themselves 
all  talents,  to  have  the  endowment  of  all  capacities.  The 
heroic  mind  is  alw’ays  many-sided  ;  it  is  not  engrossed,  as 
less  natures  arc,  by  one  idea.  To  know  much,  and  to  do 
much,  is  its  constant  aim.  Napoleon  was  at  once  general, 
lawyer,  mathematician,  and  shrewdest  mental  analyst;  and, 
although  w’c  know  him,  not  by  the  help  of  printing-presses, 
woiulrously  productive  of  journals  and  pamjdilets,  and  al¬ 
though  he  looms  in  the  far  past,  not  wholly  obscured  by  the 
darkness  of  a  remote  antiquity,  Charlemagne,  even  at  this  dis¬ 
tance,  appears  to  possess  all  those  qualities  wliich  constitute  a 
man  a  hero,  statesman,  and  reformer,  and  whicli  shed  a  lustre 
on  his  age,  and  give  a  peculiar  fascination, to  tlie  story  of  his 
life.  Kginhard  tells  us  that,  with  a  lofty  stature,  a  nobly-opeii 
countenance,  with  eyes  of  an  unusual  size  and  brilliancy,  and 
with  a  dome-shaped  head,  characteristics  peculiarly  attaching 
to  a  hero  and  a  king,  he  knew'  not,  at  seventy,  what  it  was  to 
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sufrer  from  disease  or  pain  ;  but  even  then,  after  the  wear  of 
sixty  campaijitns,  he  possessed  all  but  the  freshness  and  the 
vij^oiir  of  his  youth,  without  the  semblance  of  decay.  Although 
he  lived  at  a  period  of  much  barbarity,  Charlemagne,  like  all 
the  truly  great,  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  Indeed,  when 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  time  are  considered — the  barba¬ 
rism  which  everywhere  covered  the  w'oiid,  the  selfish  tyranny 
of  the  nobility,  the  bnital  ignorance  of  princes  and  of  people, 
the  want  of  a  proper  medium  of  communication  between 
neighbouring  towns,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads,  the 
rareness  of  commercial  interchange,  the  absence  of  all  books, 
and  of  the  ability  to  read  them,  excepting  such  manuscripts  as 
were  in  the  ])ossession  of  the  Church — Charlemagne  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  monarchs  ever  known  to  Christendom. 
As  a  general,  his  success  depended  rather  upon  the  celerity  of 
his  movements,  than  upon  his  actual  knowledge  or  skill  in  the 
military  art,  although  he  was  not  deficient  of  ability  in  strate¬ 
gical  combinations.  1 1  is  soldiery  were  no  longer  equi])])ed  like 
their  barbarian  fathers,  when  they  rushed  from  the  rude  fast¬ 
nesses  of  (iemianv  to  ])lunder  and  to  slaughter.  I'lic  terrible 
(lays  of  Alaric  and  Attila  had  gone  by  for  ever,  and  the  grosser 
atrocities  of  their  warfare  ])erished  with  them.  Commanding 
troops  equipped  after  the  old  Homan  model,  for  forty-six 
years  ('harlemagnc  mled  .an  empire  more  extensive  than  that 
which  in  our  own  century  owned  Napoleon  as  its  lord.  From  the 
llnltic  almost  to  Naples,  and  from  the  Spanish  sea-board  on 
the  Atlantic  to  the  months  of  the  Danube,  his  sway  was  acknow¬ 
ledged.  In  firm  alliance  with  the  Church,  which  at  that  time 
])ossessed  whatever  light,  knowdedge,  and  worth  were  in  the 
world,  and  which  already  had  treasured  up  in  her  cloisters  and 
libraries  those  literary  treasures,  the  relics  of  the  past,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  world — those  treasures  which  the  licfor- 
mation  and  the  wondrous  industry  and  research  of  Germany 
were  to  bring  forth,  to  instruct  and  inqirove  mankind — the 
great  emperor  was  at  once  the  ])rotector  of  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  and  in  amity  with  the  inhdel  Kaliphat.  It  is  not, 
]>erha])s,  too  much  to  assert  that  the  empire  of  the  world  was 
divided  between  the  Frankish  emperor  and  the  ncver-to-bc- 
forgotten  I  laroun-al-Haschid. 

(’liarlemagne  well  knew’  that  the  most  powerful  st.ate  in  the 
world,  without  moral  power,  must  speedily  fall  to  ruin  ;  and 
with  this  fact  in  his  mind,  that  great  prince,  although  he  could 
not  write  his  own  language,  com])iled,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  his  empire,  Eginhard,  Alenin,  and  Krigena, 
a  comprehensive  code  of  laws,  which  we  may  justly  deem  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  system  of  Kurojican 
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legislation.  But  Charlemagne  learnt  that  fact,  to  which  the 
loftiest  monarch  must  attest,  that  the  splendour  of  human  affairs 
wanes  and  passes  away  ;  that  the  strongest  government  may  be 
dissolved  by  trivial  circumstances,  over  which  its  founder  had 
no  control ;  and  that  the  path  of  the  statesman,  the  mission  of 
the  mighty  and  the  good,  and  the  life-work  ccpially  of  them 
who  have  been  benefactors  and  scourges  to  humanity,  ‘  lead  but 
to  the  grave.’  The  emperor  found  at  last  that  there  was  a  force 
mightier  than  his  own — that  destiny  overpowers  the  will  of 
man — and  that  the  firmest  hold  of  the  scejitre  becomes,  under 
the  mutations  of  time,  but  a  feeble  grasp.  The  great  Charles, 
the  regenerator  of  Europe,  and  founder  of  the  German  empire, 
lay  down  to  die. 

Charlemagne  was  essentially  a  German  in  his  tastes,  in  the 
choice  of  his  officers,  and  in  the  habits  of  his  daily  life.  His 
jieople  on  both  sides  of  the  llhine  had  been  indiscriminately 
called  Franks ;  but  as  this  appellation  had  been  long  dear  to  the 
Gallic  people,  they  gave  their  country  the  name  of  Francia,  and 
styled  themselves  Francois.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  the 
people,  who  had  no  national  sympathies  with  the  Framjois,  styled 
themselves  Germans  ;  and  the  tw  o  peo])lc  became  each  the  rival 
of  the  other.  Charlemagne’s  son,  Louis-le-I)ebonnairc,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  government.  Then  fell  to  pieces  that  mighty 
fabric  w  hich  had  been  reared  at  such  jiains,  and  at  so  great  a  cost. 
Then  the  church  lost  her  patron  and  protector,  her  monasteries 
were  cruelly  pillaged,  and  sacrilege  defdcd  licr  houses  of 
prayer.  Then,  the  fierce  north  pirates  who  had  feared  the 
truncheon  of  the  great  emperor,  and  trembled  at  his  very  name, 
lurking  no  longer  in  their  retreats,  swarmed  upon  the  coasts  of 
France.  The  rich  province  of  Normandy  was  wrested  from  his 
degenerate  descendants,  and  his  cmj)ire  was  reduced  almost  to 
a  province.  The  monasteries,  which,  while  the  emperor 
lived,  were  the  peaceful  abodes  of  the  faithful ;  where,  in  undis¬ 
turbed  quietude,  they  might  pass  their  lives  of  painful  absti¬ 
nence  and  prayer ;  and  where,  too,  the  w  andering  ])ilgrim,  as  he 
traversed  the  forest  or  the  plain,  might  always  find  refuge  and 
rej)osc  in  the  night  of  storms,  w  ere  changed,  by  the  stern  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  times,  from  being  houses  of  peaceful  monasticism, 
into  grim  fortresses.  The  formerly  peaceful  village,  or  ])rospe- 
rous  town,  had  to  surround  itself  with  a  ditch,  or  to  build  a 
tow  er  for  its  defence  against  those  marauding  Northmen,  whose 
hearts  wx*re  steeled  against  the  emotions  of  ))ity.  The  pious, 
in  that  doleful  age,  reading,  as  they  dimly  could,  from  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  believed  that  now'  the  time  was 
come,  foretold  in  the  last  book  of  God,  in  the  which  the  beast 
should  ravage  the  earth,  and  the  harassed,  labouring,  and  well- 
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nij?h  fainting  Church  should  know  neither  rest  nor  ])eacc  until 
her  Lord  came  to  reign  in  millennial  glory  over  a  vainjuishcd 
world.  So  long,  also,  as  Charlemagne  reigned,  the  haughty, 
barbarous,  and  cver-cruel  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy  were  in  hiting 
subjection  to  the  power  of  the  Kmperor ;  but,  under  the  rule  of 
his  feeble  and  ])itiable  descendants,  these  chiefs  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  power,  and  asserted  their  irresponsibility  ;  and  not 
content  with  ruling  their  serfs  with  a  rod  of  iron,  they  encroached 
on  the  imperial  ])rerogative,  until  the  monarch  himself  became 
dependent  on  these  savage  barons,  and  was,  indeed,  at  last 
vanquished  and  humiliated  by  them.  So  complete,  indeed,  was 
the  ruin  which  ensued  under  the  disastrous  reigus  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  successors  of  the  great  Charles,  that  the  kingdom  of 
France  itself  was  no  more  than  a  combination  of  countries  each 
under  its  own  lord  ;  when,  as  Sismondi  observes,  ‘  royalty  was 
all  but  annihilated  in  France,  and  there  was  utterly  an  end  of 
the  legislative  power.’  But,  when  llugues  Capet  ascended  the 
throne,  in  A.i>.  i>87,  the  power  of  the  crown  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  domains  of  which  he  was  feudal  lord.  Our 
object,  however,  in  this  brief  article,  is  not  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  sketch  of  French  history,  in  the  regular  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  kings  of  France,  but  to  sho\v  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  circumstances  which  moulded  the  rude  Carlovingian  or 
Capetian  commonwealth  into  that  distinct  nationality  which  we 
know  as  France. 

It  is  j)robably  owing  to  Louis  VI.,  who  first  enfranchised  the 
civic  ])opulation  of  France,  that  the  popular  element  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  w  retched  feudalism  which  held  Frencli 
society  in  its  iron  grasp.  No  man  could  be  a  bourgeois  unless 
he  were  free.  Criminals  and  persons  guilty  of  treason  could 
not  become  bourgeois^  or  they  lost  the  rights  of  citi/.enshij)  from 
the  period  of  their  conviction  of  crime  ;  but  the  franchise  might 
be  acquired  by  birth,  by  marriage,  or  by  prescriptive  right. 
The  introduction  of  this  popular  element  had  a  very  jKi])py 
elfcct  upon  the  general  state  of  the  nation,  for,  in  every 
French  bourg  no  taxes  could  be  imposed  on  the  bourgeois,  with 
a  trifling  exception,  without  their  own  consent ;  and  when  the 
suzerain  levied  any  inqiost  uj)on  them,  it  was  ojitional  for  them 
to  give  or  to  withhold  what  was  demanded  of  them.  I’hus,  at 
a  very  early  period,  the  right  of  self-government  was  introduced 
into  France,  which,  in  the  issue,  could  tend  only  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  last  vestiges  of  feudal  institutions — that  right, 
which,  although  subsequent  monarchs  ignored  it,  had  a  happy 
result  on  the  condition  of  the  French  people.  The  various 
iminicipalities,  however,  possessed  their  privileges  only  condi¬ 
tionally  ;  for,  while  the  bourgeois  had  the  power  of  establishing 
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a  local  police,  of  forming  guilds  for  their  mutual  defence,  of 
fortifying  their  town,  and  of  possessing  an  hotel-dc-ville  and  a 
common  seal ;  they  were  liable  for  the  security  and  good  con¬ 
dition  of  their  town,  and  were  bound  to  provide  for  the  civic 
expenditure,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  throne,  and  to  render 
the  king  military  service.  Thus,  throughout  France,  was 
erected,  by  a  slow  but  sure  process,  a  municipal  and  commer¬ 
cial  power,  which  is  always  directly  antagonistic  to  that  in¬ 
fluence  which  arises  merely  from  lordly  birth,  and  from  extensive 
possessions. 

But  the  destruction  of  feudalism  in  France  is  not  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  only  to  the  establishment  of  municipalities  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  The  Eastern  Crusades  tended  not  a  little  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  existing  feudalism.  For  six  hundred  years  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  had  been  going  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  Originating  among  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  the  adherents 
of  the  IVophet  had  gradually  extended  themselves  over  a  con- 
sidorable  portion  of  the  globe — men  who  to  the  natural  ferocity 
of  Bedouin  plunderers,  added  also  the  fiercest  religious  zeal. 
To  extend  the  dominions  of  the  Prophet,  to  exalt  the  crescent 
above  the  cross,  and  to  conquer  nations  to  the  faith  of  the 
Koran,  they  believed  would  gain  them  a  blissful  translation 
from  the  turmoil  and  the  sorrows  of  earth  to  the  jieiqietual 
society  of  ‘  houris’  and  to  the  joys  of  l\‘iradise.  Never  before, 
it  is  ])robablc,  had  a  faith  so  deficient  in  even  the  semblance 
of  divine  authenticity,  and  embraced  by  men  so  rude,  gained 
such  a  sway  in  the  world.  For  six  hundred  years  the  turbaned 
hosts  of  the  Mussulman  power  had  kept  the  Christian  world  in 
fear  and  anxiety.  Mighty  in  conflict  and  incapable  of  mercy, 
their  emergence  from  the  sands  of  Arabia  had  resulted  in  per¬ 
petual  victory.  They  had  conquered  Egyjit,  which,  under  the 
elevating  inlluencc  of  the  Christian  faith,  liatl  risen  again  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  and  they  had  swept  from  her  almost  every 
trace  of  civilization.  They  had  swarmed  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  where  once  the  authority  of  the  Caisars  had  been 
acknowledged.  Crossing  over  into  Spain,  they  had  subjugated 
that  lovely  land.  Even  France  had  seen  the  glitter  of  the 
Moslem  scimetars.  Italy  herself  was  held  in  constant  fear  of 
onslaught  from  those  savage  tribes,  who  believed  it  had  been 
destined  that  their  Prophet  should  overcome  the  world ;  and 
Constantinople,  the  queen  of  eastern  cities,  was  menaced  by 
these  fierce  hordes.  Surely,  men  felt,  it  were  time  for  Chris¬ 
tendom  to  arouse  herself  from  her  ignominious  lethargy,  and  to 
free  the  church  from  this  cause  botli  of  fear  and  of  perplexity. 
Pilgrims,  who  had  braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
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desort,  in  order  that  they  might  kiss  the  tomb  of  the  Loro,  aiul 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  Jortlan,  brought  back  not  merely  nar¬ 
ratives,  but  personal  proofs,  of  the  perfidy  ami  cruelty  of  the 
Moslems,  of  the  insecurity  of  the  laithtul,  and  of  the  insults  to 
uhich  the  Holy  Sepulehre  was  subjected.  Peter  ot  Amiens, 
the  Hermit,  who  had  been  on  a  ]nlgrimage  to  the  sacred  eity, 
on  his  return,  gave  I’rban  ll.  a  full  description  of  the  disasters 
which  befel  the  eastern  Christians  ;  and,  frenzied  perhaps 
by  the  intensity  of  his  zeal,  he  went  forth  to  preach  to  the 
Christian  world  the  duty  of  immediate  exertion  on  behalf  of 
their  oppressed  brethren.  After  him,  llernard  of  Clairvaux 
aroused  Christendom  to  the  conquest  of  the  East.  Men, 
animated  to  duty  as  if  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  went  forth  by 
millions  to  battle  with  the  infidel,  and  generally  to  disaster, 
defeat,  and  death.  Unskilled  in  the  military  art,  and  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  warfare  with  the  fierce  cavalry  of  the  Saracen, 
the  armies  of  the  Crusaders  were  repeatedly  destroyed,  'fhere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  Christian  hosts  there  Nverc 
men  of  ]>iety  and  laudable  zeal,  who  thought  they  did  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  glorified  Lord  by  arming  in  defence  of  tlie 
church  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ambition  allured  not  a 
few,  and  that  thousands  of  the  Christian  warriors  enrolled 
themselves  merely  w  ith  the  hope  of  sharing  the  wealth  of  their 
Saracenic  foes.  But  we  advert  to  the  Crusades  to  show  the 
influence  which  they  had  u])on  France,  in  raising  the  monarchi¬ 
cal  above  the  feudal  power  in  that  kingdom.  They  affected  the 
feudal  power,  by  removing  to  the  seat  of  foreign  war  vast 
numbers  of  serfs  from  the  kingdom  of  France ;  while  they 
added  to  the  cowmtfues,  they  ]>ut  an  end  to  the  ])etty  w  ars  which 
had  been  waged  between  rival  feudal  lords ;  they  affected  the 
feudal  power,  by  leading  to  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law 
into  France,  and  by  altering  the  nature  of  military  service  ;  anil 
by  the  impulse  which  they  necessarily  gave  to  the  invention  ol 
a  method  of  hotter  locomotion,  they  awakened  the  mercantile 
spirit,  led  to  the  study  of  geography,  and  ultimately  produced 
liistorians  who  super.seded  the  wretched  monastic  chroniclers, 
who  were  hoth  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Indeed,  the  Cru¬ 
sades  did  very  much  to  effect  the  revival  of  civilization  and  of 
commerce  in  France  and  in  Europe. 

The  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  completed  what  the 
Crusades  had  commenced.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  religious  state  of  Provence  began  to  attract  considerahle 
attention  from  the  ]>ontificate.  Around  Toulouse  and  Albi  some 
adherents  of  the  Romish  church,  grieved  at  the  religious  abomi¬ 
nations  of  the  times,  had  sought  a  purer  creed  and  a  more 
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Simple  manner  of  eoiuluetinp:  divine  worship  than  that  church 
had  taught  and  practised.  Amid  the  luxuries  and  gaieties, 
the  happy  ease  and  soft  voluptuousness  of  I'rovenoal  life,  there 
had  been  awakened  that  s])irit  of  free  inquiry — there  had  been 
uttered,  although  feebly,  that  demand  for  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  which,  three  centuries  later,  obtained  in  Oermany, 
and  whieli  must  ever  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  Protestantism. 
The  evil  genius  of  Hildebrand  still  seemed  to  linger  around 
the  papal  chair,  and  Innocent  111.,  from  the  seat  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  power,  observed,  with  a  troubled  heart,  the  extension 
of  this  dangerous  innovation  on  the  authority  of  the  church. 
Possessed  of  a  vigorous  mind,  unserupnlons  in  his  plan  of 
operation,  and  steeled  against  mercy  by  his  morose  fanati¬ 
cism,  he  resolved,  if  need  be,  to  (jueneh  in  seas  of  blood 
this  new  light,  so  dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  the  dark 
superstitions  of  mediieval  times.  Ppon  the  unfortunate  mur¬ 
der  of  his  legate,  Peter  of  Casllenau,  for  which  he  held  Uay- 
moud,  Pount  of  Toulouse,  to  be  responsible  —  although  in 
contradiction  to  truth  and  justice — the  cruel  pontilf,  embodying 
within  himself  that  intolerance  of  innovation,  that  boldness  and 
utter  recklessness  of  human  life,  which  have  been  often  the 
characteristics  of  the  church  of  Home,  after  cursing  the  count, 
resolved,  by  a  holy  war,  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  lint  our 
limits  foihid  our  narrating  the  bft-told  tale  of  Homish  cruelty 
and  wickedness,  or  detailing  the  horrors  which  befel  the  unhappy 
lVoven(j»aux,  in  the  defeat  of  their  warriors — the  sacking  of  their 
towns — the  burning  of  hamlet  and  homestead — the  murder, 
when  hostility  couhl  niford  no  ]>retext  for  it,  of  the  ageil  and 
the  helpless  bahe — the  defdement  of  matrons  and  of  vir¬ 
gins,  and  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  both  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  prayer,  in  the  seclusions  of  the  valley,  and  even  on 
the  beds  of  sickness,  where  cruel  priests  could  not  wait 
for  surely-coming  death  to  do  his  fearful  work  in  peace — and 
ni  the  establishment,  by  a  council  held  at  Toulouse,  of  that 
teirihle  Inquisition,  which  has  written,  in  inellaceable  letters  of 
blood,  the  creed  of  the  Homish  church  iu  the  lauds  sidqect  to 
her  sway.  The  sentimental  latitudinarianism  of  the  ])resent 
Rge  has  grown  sceptical  of  the  sanguinary  character  of  that 
church,  i^ot  the  j)seudo-lil)erals  who  may  doubt — if  after  the 
lat(*  slaughterings  iu  Paris  such  doubt  can  longer  exist — that 
the  tiger  lurks  under  the  robe  of  the  jniest,  read  with  can¬ 
dour  the  impartial  narrative  of  the  lianguedocian '  massacres, 
Rud  they  will  become  alive  to  the  true  nature  of  tliat  atrocious 
religious  corporation  which  has  changed  its  policy  to  suit  the 
temper  of  the  age,  but  which  still  retains  the  principles  of  its 
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primary  despotism  and  blood-thirstiness.  The  dominions  of 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  of  the  King  of  Arnigon  were 
added  to  F ranee,  as  hire  for  her  share  in  tlie  slaughter  of  the 
Albigenses;  but,  under  the  retributive  government  of  Ciod, 
France  ])aid  dearly  for  her  wickedness.  That  kingdom  became 
from  that  catastro])hc  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  church 
of  Home  ;  and  through  long  centuries  of  oppression,  outrage, 
bloodshed,  and  revolution,  has  reaped  the  bitter  harvest  which 
she  sowed  with  an  unsparing  hand  around  the  walls  of  the 
desolated  I'oulouse. 

Sir  James  Stejdien,  with  a  master’s  hand  and  a  i)hiloso])hcr’s 
discrimination,  farther  sketches  the  development  of  the  Frencli 
nation,  in  the  influence  of  the  judicial  on  the  monarchical 
system — the  influence  on  the  crown  of  the  privileged  orders — 
the  influence  of  the  States-Ciencral — in  the  sources  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  French  revenues — in  the  power  of  the  ])urse 
— in  the  Reformation  and  the  wars  of  religion — in  the  ])owcr 
of  the  pen  in  F ranee — in  the  absolute  monarchy  administered 
by  Henri  IV.,  Richelieu,  Colbert,  and  Louvois,  and  by  Louis 
\ IV.,  throughout  his  long  reign;  and,  finally,  concludes  his 
‘  Lectures,’  by  a  happy  comjiarison  of  the  growth  of  the  French 
and  h'nglish  monarcliies.  For  many  years  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  on  the  staff  of  the  ‘Edinburgh  Review,’  Sir 
James  Stephen  is  worthily  held  in  high  honour  in  the  world  of 
letters.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  that  so  jdiilosophical  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  an  historian  holds  the  important  oflice  of  Professor 
of  Modern  History,  at  Cambridge.  !May  he  long  be  s])arcd, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  illustrious  galaxy,  to  inculcate 
liberal  sentiments,  to  raise  the  tone  of  education,  and  to  destroy 
the  lingering  superstitious  elements  in  that  university !  I’hc 
present  ‘  Lectures’  are  at  once  jirofound,  discriminative.  I  hey 
arc  written  in  a  style  of  singular  fascination,  and  even  to  the 
general  reader  they  present  historical  truth  in  the  attractiveness 
of  romance.  W  e  indulge  the  hope  that  thev’  will  attain  a 
large  circulation,  especially  among  those  classes  who  arc  so 
latitudinarian  as  to  ignore  the  painful  but  palpable  facts  of 
ecclesiastical  history. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Poetical  Jrorks  of  John  Edmund  Peadc.  In  two  volumes. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  1852. 

There  is  a  strength  and  persistence  in  the  love  of  art,  which 
are  sure  in  the  long-run  to  conciliate  or  subdue  public  admira-  \ 
tion.  The  world  may  be  deaf  to  the  first  appeal,  or  the  second, 
or  the  third ;  but  when  a  writer  has  faith  in  his  ow^n  impulses, 
and  adlieres  steadily  to  the  original  purpose  of  his  life,  mankind 
are  gradually  warmed  into  enthusiasm,  and  brought  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  frankly  the  straight-forwardness  and  earnestness  of  his 
nature.  This  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  llcade,  who,  after  having  had  his  courage  and  perseve¬ 
rance  severely  tested,  is  now  beginning  to  feel  the  coveted 
laurel  descending  on  his  brow.  The  poems,  forming  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Ileade’s  collected  works,  have  been  written  at 
various  periods  of  life,  beginning  almost  at  the  earliest,  and 
extending  over  a  protracted  period,  down  to  the  present  day. 
They  may,  consequently,  be  said  to  ])rcsent  the  image  of  an 
entire  life.  All  the  variations  and  changes  of  feeling,  passion, 
and  knowledge,  have  passed  over  them.  Immature  at  first, 
they  have  been  gradually  ripened  by  experience,  enlarged  by 
thought,  and  jiolishcd  by  patient  touches  of  unw'earied  art. 
They  are  a  record,  therefore,  of  the  author’s  whole  intellectual 
existence,  and  remain,  and  will  remain  in  our  literature,  to  be 
resorted  to  as  a  perennial  source  of  ])lcasiire  by  all  who 
delight  in  poetry,  apart  from  the  conventionalities  and  fashions 
of  the  day. 

To  do  justice  to  works  like  these,  we  should  be  acquainted, 
in  part  at  least,  with  the  circumstances  of  tlie  poet’s  life.  Mr. 
Ueade  has  been  a  solitary  man  ;  and,  smitten  with  a  true  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  his  real  home  has  been 
m  the  wild  places  of  the  earth,  amid  crags  and  mountains,  on 
the  banks  of  unfrequented  rivers,  or  where,  w  ith  few  to  observe, 
the  ocean  foams  and  thunders  on  the  shore.  Of  this  wc  dis¬ 
cover  unequivocal  traces  in  all  his  poems,  which  never  seem  to 
flow  so  directly  from  the  heart  as  when  the  object  is  to  enhance 
the  power  and  majesty  of  nature.  Hy  human  beings  his 
sympathies  are  less  forcibly  excited.  His  imagination,  there¬ 
fore,  seldom  leads  him  into  crowds,  seldom  even  allures  him 
towards  situations  in  which  the  interests,  predilections,  and 
passions  of  men  meet  in  violent  collision,  and  produce  those 
catastrophes  that  shake  or  disorganize  the  moral  w’orld.  Pope, 
in  verses  as  musical  as  his  thoughts,  describes  the  poetical 
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fraternity  of  which  Mr.  Reade  is  so  genuine  a  ineuibcr,  and 
ascribes  the  .idiosyncrasies  of  sonic  to  the  whole  body. — 

‘  To  grottoes  nnd  to  groves  we  nin, 

To  ease  nud  silence,  every  muse’s  son.* 

To  enter  into  the  merits  of  works  so  numerous  and  varied, 
would  demand  a  space  which  we  cannot  at  present  command. 
But  perhaps  a  brief  recognition  accorded  to  them  at  once 
may  be  better  than  a  protracted  review,  defen*ed  until  delay 
might  be  construed  into  neglect.  We  may  be  here  said  to 
have  before  us  a  brief  survey  of  the  whole  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  world,  from  the  time  when  man  wandered  about 
the  precincts  of  Eden  to  the  period  of  railways  and  electric 
telegraphs.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  Mr.  Reade  delights 
chiefly  in  the  remote,  and  throws  most  fervour  into  his  paint¬ 
ing  when  he  has  to  delineate  the  antediluvian  earth,  still  bright 
and  glowing  from  the  footsteps  of  gods  or  angels,  and  unde¬ 
faced  by  any  of  those  catastrophes  which  have  since  shattered 
it.  This  style  of  painting  is  pre-eminently  visible  in  ‘  Destiny’ 
and  the  ‘  Deluge.’  lie  touches  on  other,  perhaps  finer,  chords 
of  our  nature,  when  yielding  to  the  inspiration  of  youthful 
studies  he  wanders  through  the  rich  mazes  of  Hellenic  mytho- 
logy,  dashing  ofl*  brief  pictures  as  he  goes  along  of  river 
nymphs  in  their  mythological  beauty,  or  of  Nereids  or  goddesses 
of  the  sea,  sporting  innocently  on  the  golden  shores  of  Attica. 
I'lie  reader  whose  fancy  has  been  cradled  in  the  myths  and 
marvels  of  Grecian  literature,  will  feel  that  the  following  ])ic- 
ture  has  been  derived  from  the  true  fountain  of  ancient  song: — 

*  She  drew  the  golden  sandals  from  her  feet, 

Looscniiur  the  zone  that  hound  her  robe  beneath 
Her  swelling  bosom  ;  light  it  fell  as  wreath 
Of  mist  from  some  lone-star  in  (juiet  heaven. 

A  moment  there  she  stood,  a  form  the  bard, 

Or  dreaming  seulptor,  never  bodied  forth 
From  abstract  vision  of  the  beautiful. 

Then  felt  she  conscious  the  sky  looked  on  her, 

She  drew  the  crescent  circle  from  her  brow, 
ho  knows  not  Arethusa’s  golden  hair, 
j  That  Dian  envied  ?  down  those  tresses  fell, 

lleleased,  in  meshes,  where  a  sunbeam  prisoned 
Shed  through  them  amber  light.  They  veiled  her  not ; 

Her  beauty  shone  as  twilight  through  grey  clouds 
Keveals  its  softened  loveliness.  She  stooil 
Vjwn  the  crisjH*d  sand  that  edged  the  stream. 

A  yellow  strip  that  by  the  deep  green  sward 
And  odorous  flowers  bordered,  shone  like  gold. 
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She  watched  herself  reflected,  beauty  dwelling 
Upon  its  shadow  ;  now,  in  shrinking  fear, 

Kctreating  in  herself ;  now,  sportively 
Dimpling  the  water  wdth  her  timid  foot. 

She  threw  herself  on  its  encircling  bed.* — Vol.  i.,  p.  85. 

In  this  poem,  and  the  one  immediately  following,  entitled 
the  ‘  Dance  of  the  Nereids,’  the  painting  is  as  fresh  and  true  as 
if  delineated  on  the  spot.  Antique  w^oods,  mazy  thickets, 
tangled  heaths,  with  the  wild  flowers  and  meandering  streams 
of  Greece,  Hash  in  dazzling  panorama  through  the  verse,  and 
carry  us  irresistibly  back  to  the  earliest  home  of  liberty  and  the 
arts.  In  other  poems  we  find  pictures  drawn  with  vigour  and 
fire,  of  more  engrossing  features  of  the  ancient  world ;  Droine- 
theus  chained  amid  the  solitudes  of  Caucasus  ;  Homer,  on  the 
storm-lashed  shore  of  Chios,  receiving  inspiration  from  nature ; 
Ulysses  bidding  farewell  to  the  Ogygiaii  Isle  ;  or  the  Olympian 
gods  assembled  on  the  summit  of  Ida,  or  mingling  with  mor¬ 
tals  on  the  sunny  banks  of  Simois  and  Scamander,  just  as 
they  are  jiictured  in  ‘  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.’ 

But  every  writer  of  large  mind  and  experience  will,  sooner 
or  later,  inevitably  reflect  upon  the  truth  that,  however  pleasing 
retrospective  glances  at  the  Old  World  may  be,  they  are  not  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  and  rivet  tlie  sympa¬ 
thies  of  a  busy  w’orld.  Each  age  is  chiefly  fascinated  by  reflec¬ 
tions  of  its  own  likeness.  Poetry  flow^s  around  us  in  torrents 
every  day  and  all  day,  though  often  without  finding  any  utter¬ 
ance  in  articulate  words.  The  secret  of  immortality  consists 
in  giving  a  voice  to  this  confused  power,  and  interpreting  it  for 
the  benefit  of  coming  ages.  This  Mr.  lieade  has  done  in  the 
‘  Italy,’  and  the  ‘  llcvelations  of  Life.’  In  the  former,  the  ruins 
of  a  shattered  civilization  are  skilfully  made  to  connect  them¬ 
selves  w ith  the  present  Art,  literature,  science,  and  commercial 
and  ])olitical  grandeur,  grouped  in  sjilendour  around  the  monu¬ 
ments  which  lie  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  Italian  soil,  are 
converted  into  lessons  for  the  jiresent  and  the  future ;  while 
subjects  are  occasionally  touched  upon  which  have  a  still 
deeper  significance.  In  the  latter,  several  great  questions, 
belonging  to  all  times  and  countries,  are  discussed  and  deve¬ 
loped  with  much  boldness  and  felicity.  The  natural  scenery 
found  in  the  south  of  England  is  introduced  to  constitute  a  sort 
of  framework  to  the  jiicturc,  and  the  fancy  is  agreeably  en¬ 
livened  by  incidents  and  traits  of  personal  character  which  often 
make  us  wish  for  more. 

1  he  reader,  w’hen  he  looks  into  the  volumes  for  himself,  will 
fmd  that  a  separate  article,  and  one  full  of  interest  too,  might 
easily  be  written  on  each  of  the  larger  poems.  We  cannot, 
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therefore,  pretend  that  we  are  now  doing  anytliing  more  than 
acting  as  a  finger-post,  to  point  out  the  way  hy  which  otliers 
may  arrive  at  the  ])leasare  and  instruction  which  lie  ihickly 
scattered  on  all  hands  in  these  volumes.  The  most  j)()pular, 
perhai)s,  of  all  the  works  in  form  and  character  is  ‘  Italy,’  whieli, 
starting  from  the  summit  of  the  Apennines,  above  Florence, 
brings  out  in  detail  the  beauties  of  that  sjdendid  city,  after 
which  it  passes  on  to  Venice  and  the  Adriatic  to  Home,  and 
Naples  to  Pacstum,  and  the  Faro  of  Messina,  terminating  with 
an  enthusiastic  address  to  Ocean,  which  appears  to  swell  and 
murmur  through  the  harmony  of  the  closing  verses. 

Whoever  has  visited  that  sunny  peninsula  must  have  observed 
with  what  earnestness  the  natives  look  to  ^Yhatever  is  said  of 
them  in  England.  Much  of  their  existing  philosojdiy,  whether 
meta])hysical  or  ])olitical,  has  been  derived  from  this  country, 
with  which,  fortunately  for  themselves,  they  have  considerably 
more  sympathy  than  with  France.  One  of  the  reasons  may  be, 
that,  being  themselves  a  religious  people,  the  Fhiglish  mind, 
strongly  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  j)resents  a  more 
striking  analogy  with  their  own.  A  marked  feature  of  resem¬ 
blance  is  necessarily  discovered  in  our  earnestness,  our  per¬ 
severance,  our  sincerity,  and  that  imaginative  mysticism 
which  we  certainly  possess  in  common  with  them.  'I’o  what¬ 
ever  conclusions  we  may  come  on  this  j)oint,  the  poems  ])ub- 
lished  in  England  on  the  arts  and  present  condition  of  Italy 
produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  powerfully  stimulate  them  to  recover  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence. 

In  writing  his  ‘Italy,’  however,  Mr.  Ileadc  was  too  intent  on 
making  it  a  work  of  art,  to  enter  at  any  great  length  into  the 
causes  of  its  j)resent  degradation.  He  could  not  of  course  but 
perceive  that  much  is  traceable  to  the  influence  of  superstition, 
which,  co-operating  with  foreign  dominion  and  the  fatal  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  population,  has  diffused  a  blight  over  the  whole 
land,  paralyzing  literatuie,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  above  ally 
undermining  liberty,  which  never  can  be  reconciled  with  aii 
infallible  church. 

We  will  not,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  yield  to  the 
allurement  of  politics,  which  might  create  strange  contusion 
in  the  bowers  of  the  Muses,  but  shall  ))ass  on  to  Venice, 
whose  mere  name  suggests  a  world  of  strange  and  stirring 
thoughts,  connected  as  it  is  indissolubly  with  the  heroic 
struggles  of  the  Italian  race  for  independence.  Mr.  Ueadc, 
with  singular  art  and  felicitv,  thus  calls  up  the  glorious  old 
city  before  us i 
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‘  The  sun  is  setting ;  liis  last  rays  are  steepiii" 

In  golden  lines  yon  clouds  that  steadfast  keep 
Their  station,  on  the  bine  horizon  sleeping, 
llroasting  the  sky,  yet  blending  with  the  deep : 

Lo !  from  their  braided  edges  glittering  creep 
Sharp  pointed  spires,  in  bine  air  faintly  shown, 

O’ershadowed,  as  the  sea-mists  round  them  sweep ; 

’  Away — those  sliadows  arc  to  substance  grown. 

For  Venice  there  doth  sit  upon  her  ocean  throne  I 

‘  Yea,  there  she  sheeps,  while  on  the  waters  lying, 

Her  sjiires  and  gilded  tombs  retlected  shine, 

Twilight’s  last  lustre  ’mid  their  shadows  dying  : 

Silent  and  lone  as  a  deserted  shrine 
Keared  o’er  the  waves  clear  floating  hyaline  ! 

Ancestral  Venice — younger  powers  bowed  down, 

Deeming  her  ancient  sway  would  mock  decline  ; 

There  still  she  sits,  a  queen  without  her  crown. 

The  fading  halo  of  her  past  renown.’ — Vol.  ii.,  p.  73. 

This  old  republican  city’,  as  our  readers  know,  is  still  full 
of  the  treasures  of  art — the  only  ones  which  Austria  has  left 
to  its  inhabitants.  But  even  these  may’  not  long  he  suffered 
to  continue  in  existence.  Knowing  the  attachment  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  to  the  glorious  inheritance  bequeathed  them  ))y’  their 
ancestors,  their  foreign  masters,  in  order  to  coerce  them  througli 
tlieir  best  feelings,  have  recently  erected  a  battery  commanding 
all  the  principal  collections  of  the  city,  which,  with  its  most 
superb  churches  and  palaces,  would  in  a  few  hours  be  reduced 
to  ashes,  in  case  of  another  pojiular  explosion.  This  catas¬ 
trophe  the  next  poet  on  Italy  may  have  to  recount.  When 
Mr.  Ueade  composed  his  work,  the  paintings  of  Titian,  of  Tin¬ 
toretto,  of  Giorgioni,  and  the  other  great  artists  of  that  school, 
still  seemed  to  set  the  very  walls  on  fire  by  tlie  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  their  colouring. 

But  to  poets,  as  to  other  travellers.  Home,  the  Eternal  City’, 
always  constitutes  the  principal  attraction  in  Italy.  Since  he 
wrote,  a  fresh  wreath  of  glory  has  been  entwined  about  the 
brows  of  its  inhabitants,  who  would  have  accomplished  their 
own  liberation,  but  for  the  atrocious  policy  adopted  by  the 
incipient  dictator  of  France.  Secretly  a  bargain  was,  no  doubt, 
long  ago  struck  between  the  military  oppressor  and  the  homines 
noirs,  sortis  de  sous  terrCy  who  now,  like  creatures  of  evil  omen, 
exhibit  their  obscene  and  lugubrious  faces  over  the  whole 
surface  of  France.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  presence  of  such 
persons,  to  tear  away  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of 
actual  sufl'ering,  and  give  it  that  harmony  and  repose  which 
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the  enjoyment  of  pure  works  of  art  demands.  Rome  until 
lately  was  little  else  than  a  museum  containing  the  curiosities 
of  three  great  epochs :  the  Pagan  Italian,  the  (’hristian,  and  the 
Pagan  Greek,  imported  from  a  distance  to  quicken  the  arts  of 
all  succeeding  ages. 

Mr.  Reade,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  sympathizes 
chietly  with  the  last.  The  literature  and  arts  of  Rome  and 
Modern  Italy,  though  not  without  their  charms  for  him,  soon 
relinquish  the  field  to  Greece,  which  almost  invariably  exercises 
supreme  influence  over  poetical  minds.  Still  from  the  Roman 
portion  of  his  work  we  sluill  select  no  verses  devoted  to  the 
genius  of  antiquity,  but,  instead,  the  following  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  modern  picture  : — 

*  riing  back  the  orient  gates  1 — behold  awaking 
Aurora,  Wautiful  from  tranced  sleep ; 

^Vhilc  Avith  crystaline  fingers  she  is  shaking 

Mora  from  her  dewy  hair ;  the  young  Hours  keep 

AVateh  o’er  her  car,  and  round  its  pathway  sweep 
hoses,  far  scattering  onward  as  they  flee. 

Light  rays  flashed  forth  as  foam  from  the  blue  deep ; 

Downward  they  reel  and  dance  in  revelry. 

Waking  on  earth’s  grey  hills  the  choir  of  melody.* 

We  now  at  one  bound  pass  on  to  Paestum,  where  the  tra¬ 
veller  beholds  the  most  remarkable  cluster  of  ruins  in  all  Italy. 
It  scarcely  needs  the  assistance  of  j)oetry  to  impress  for  ever 
die  images  of  those  sublime  structures  on  the  mind.  Reared 
in  unknown  antiquity,  bv  unknown  nations,  though  not  to  the 
worship  of  unknown  gods,  they  excite  equally  our  curiosity 
and  our  astonishment.  Air.  Reade’s  verse  reflects  the  ruins 
and  the  landsca])e,  while  it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  the  tor¬ 
turing  enigma  of  their  origin  : — 

‘Lo!  far  oil  the  horizon’s  verge  reclined 
A  temple  reared,  as  on  a  broken  throne  ; 

The  sun’s  rod  r.iys  in  lurid  light  declined 
O’er  clouds  that  mutter  forth  a  thunder  tone, 

(jlenin  athwart  each  aerial  column  shown, 

Like  giant  standing  in  a  sable  sky ; 
hat  record  tells  it  in  the  desert  lone  ? 
besting  in  solitaiy*  majesty. 

Eternal  I’a'stum  there  arrests  the  heart  and  eve. 

*  Pause  here,  the  desolate  waste,  the  lowering  heaven, 

Ihe  sea-fowls*  clang,  the  grey  mists  hunying  by, 

The  altar  fronting  ye  w  ith  brow'  umriven, 

In  isolation  of  sublimity. 
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Mates  with  the  clouds  the  mountains  and  the  sky; 

But  the  sea  breaks  no  more  against  the  shrine, 

Hoisted  from  his  base  the  ocean  deity : 

His  worshippers  have  passed  and  left  no  sign: 

The  shaker  of  the  earth  no  more  is  held  divine ! 

*  Spirit  of  grey  antiquity  1  thus  throned 
With  solitude  and  silence  here,  proclaim 
Thou,  shadowing  o’er  thy  altar  place  renowned, 

Who  reared  that  mighty  temple?  From  whence  Ciime 
The  children  of  the  Sea?  Wliat  age,  what  name, 

Bore  they  who  chose  this  plain  their  home  to  be  ? 

Arena  meted  for  the  race  of  fame ; 

For  gods  to  applaud  the  deeds  of  liberty, 

Knowledge,  and  glorious  art,  that  spring  but  from  the  free.* 

lb.  p.  113. 

One  more  stanza,  describing  the  Fata  Morgana — that  singu¬ 
lar  phenomenon  which  still  perplexes  the  natural  philosopher — 
and  we  have  done  with  ‘  Italy  —  ' 

- ‘  When  the  sun  lies 

On  lleggio’s  shore,  go  mark  its  ruins  fling 
Their  sliadows  on  the  stream,  till  slowly  spring 
Embattled  towers  emerging  from  the  deep, 

Pillars  and  ciistlcd  walls ;  gates  opening 

On  serried  armies,  marshalled  horse  that  leap 

Into  the  flying  plain,  and  eharging  squadrons  sweep.’ — lb  115. 

Of  the  ‘Revelations  of  liife’  we  expressed  a  very  high 
opinion  on  its  first  appearance,  and  should  again  go  gladly 
over  the  same  ground,  hut  that  our  limits  forbid.  We  pass 
on,  therefore,  to  the  lines  written  on  ‘  Jloulting  Sheepslate,’ 
full  of  pure  feeling  and  originality,  and  still  more  remarkable 
for  their  deep  ])athos.  AVlicn  a  man  reviews  his  past  life, 
tempted  to  undertake  the  task  by  revisiting,  after  long  absence, 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  he  cannot  choose  but  be  touched, 
and  sometimes  it  may  be  cvermastered,  by  the  strong  feelings 
and  reminiscences  which  sweep  over  liis  mind.  Most  men 
have  thus  sought  to  commune  with  their  former  selves,  to  travel 
back  in  fancy  to  the  dawn  of  their  lives,  and  try  to  discover,  if 
possible,  what  was  then  the  flavour  of  existence.  We  know  of 
no  one  who  has  so  well  described  this  process  as  Mr.  Readc, 
and  if  he  liad  written  nothing  but  tliis  copy  of  verses,  he  would 
deserve  to  be  remembered  as  long  as  there  sliall  be  any  taste 
for  poetry  left  among  us.  We  would  gladly  transfer  the  whole 
to  our  pages,  because  it  is  a  poem  which  can  only  be  properly 
judged  of  as  a  whole.  But  not  being  able  to  do  this,  we  must 
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perforce  consent  to  make  a  selection,  which  will,  however,  we 
doubt  not,  suiiice  to  induce  the  reader  to  be  entirely  of  our 
opinion : 

*  I  felt  I  stooil  on  sacred  pjoiind  that  hallowed  was  to  me, 

To  boyhood’s  years  far  faded  on  the  ver^c  of  memory, 
iSacred  to  me  the  "rcy-haired  man  who  drank  God’s  blessed  air 
Though  thirty  years  had  rolled  away  sinee  last  1  entered  there ! 

The  oak  drooped  o’er  that  gate,  a  withered  thing  in  dead  repose, 

Grey  Doulting’s  spire  above  the  w’aste  a  sheeted  spectre  rose ; 

And  Mendip’s  bleak  and  baiTcn  heights  again  enclose  me  round. 

Like  faces  of  forgotten  friends  met  on  forgotten  ground ! 

But  heath  and  landscape  boundless  once,  w  ere  shrunken,  all  was  changed, 
I  felt  I  stood  a  stranger — the  old  place  and  me  estranged ! 

Each  look  was  thought,  each  step  a  startling  joy,  a  welcome  sense 
Of  gratitude’s  fine  ecstasy,  calm,  voiceless  and  intense. 

All  stirring  impulses  of  life  were  sobered  by  the  scene. 

By  staid  reflection  looking  in  the  glass  of  w  hat  had  been  ; 

For  not  a  mound  I  trod  on  unfamiliar  was,  no  tree 

Rose  in  that  surging  scene  whose  image  had  not  entered  me. 

Then  w  hen  material  Nature,  mother-like,  embraced  her  child. 

Then  when  each  impulse  was  like  hers,  unfeWered,  pure  and  wild; 

1  came,  the  man — the  breeze  that  freshly  o’er  my  forehead  blew'. 

Was  welcomed  as  a  blessing  which  that  wild  boy  never  knew. 

‘  Nature’s  eternal  face  looked  on  me — she  was  still  the  same, 

’Tw  ns  1  that  left  her,  broken  tics  forgot,  and  parent  chain ; 

’Twas  I  came  back,  the  prodigal,  and  felt  my  follies  done. 

That  1  was  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  as  once  her  son.’ — Ib.  p.  397. 


This  is  not,  properly'  s])caking,  a  review'  of  Mr.  Reade’s 
poetical  works,  but  a  raj)id  glance  over  the  contents  of  bis  two 
volumes,  wbich  nevertheless  will,  we  trust,  incline  our  readers 
to  examine  them  for  themselves.  They  will  not  be  dis- 
np])ointe(l ;  some  things  they’  may'  find  which  they  w  ill  not 
admire,  some  opinions  with  which  they  will  not  agree ;  but 
upon  the  whole  they  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  that  their 
author  is  a  true  poet,  who  has,  moreover,  devoted  his  entire  life 
to  the  art  of  his  ehoice.  Occasionally  he  may  be  charged  w  ith 
some  obscurity,  because  he  endeavours  to  dive  into  the  depths 
of  thought  and  to  explain  in  verse  things  in  themselves  unsus¬ 
ceptible  of  explanation,  lie  dwells,  too,  especially  in  his 
earlier  works,  longer  than  might  be  wished  on  melancholy 
topics.  But,  whereas,  in  most  other  men,  shadows  close  upon 
tlie  jialhway  of  life,  in  proportion  as  they  advance,  with 
him  hope  brightens  as  he  goes  along,  and  he  grows  more  cheer¬ 
ful  as  his  experience  increases.  This  is  far  better  than  begin¬ 
ning  existence  w  ith  joy  and  terminating  it  in  gloom.  In  the  lines 
written  on  ‘  Doulting  Sheepslatc’  we  find  the  moral  of  the 
author  s  life.  Philosophy'  leads  him  in  the  end  to  fall  back  on 
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the  grand  platform  of  faith,  teaching  him  that  there  is  a  stay 
wliich  never  fails  those  who  resolve  to  lean  upon  it. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  advantages  resnlting  from  possessing  a 
man’s  entire  works  ;  we  see  the  growth  of  his  ideas,  we  observe 
the  process  by  which  he  corrects  his  opinions,  lays  his  errors 
aside  one  after  the  other,  and  gras])s  and  clinj^s  to  those  mighty 
truths  which  form  the  great  heirloom  of  humanity.  Mr.  Reade’s 
works  will  now  make  tlieir  way  into  general  circulation,  slowly 
it  may  be,  but  surely,  lie  has  run  the  Olympian  race,  and  it 
is  for" the  public  to  bestow  the  laurel  which  the  victor  demands. 
We  have  done  our  duty,  briefly  but  earnestly,  by  pointing  out 
to  our  readers  what  it  is  to  their  interest  to  be  acquainted  with; 
and  we  trust  that  the  poet  himself  may  be  content  with  his 
reward. 


Art.  V. — ./  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Bart.,  M.P.,  on  certain  Slate- 

menta,  in  an  article  of  the  Edinbnruh  Review,  No.  193,  entitled 

'  BUIiop  VhilpotU'  by  Henry,  Lord  15isliop  of  Exeter.  London  : 

Miirrav.  1S52. 

% 

2.  A  Pastoral  Letter,  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  Eighth  edition. 

London:  Murray.  1851. 

3.  Ldinbnr^h  Review,  No.  193.  Art.  bishop  Thilpotts. 

4.  A  Ijctter  to  the  Right  Hononrable  George  Canning,  on  the  Bill  ^1825, 

for  removing  the  disqaali/ications  of  his  ^[ajeHtg\s  Roman  Catholic 
Subjects,  and  on  his  Speech  in  support  of  the  same.  by  llcv, 
Henry  Philpotts,  D.l).,  Hector  of  Staidiope.  Seventh  Edition, 
liondon  :  John  ^lurray,  Albemarle  Street.  1827. 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  we  meet  now’  and  then  with 
a  man  who  seems  deliberately  to  set  himself  u]>  as  a  target  for 
the  shafts  of  ))ublic  animadversion ;  who  studiously  exhibits 
himself  in  the  most  offensive  attitudes ;  who  parades  his  mis¬ 
deeds,  and  dins  the  cars  of  society  with  the  i)roclamation  of 
ins  inconsistencies;  who  cuts  himself  off  from  sympathy  by 
showing  no  mercy;  and  who,  by  the  bravery  find  superfluity  of 
his  naughtiness,  seems  to  moc*k  the  delay,  and  to  challenge  the 
swoop  of  an  avenging  Nemesis.  Such  a  man  is  the  Hishop  of 
Exeter.  The  strange  inconsistencies  of  his  career,  coupled 
'yth  the  prosperity  by  which  it  has  been  crowmed,  the  merciless 
rigour  with  which  he  has  hounded  down  men,  whom  in  charity 
to  him  we  may  denominate  his  Christian  brethren,  through 
those  courts  of  law’,  the  ])rccincts  of  which  arc  strcw’cd  like  the 
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mouth  of  the  lion’s  cave,  with  the  bones  of  innocent  victims, 
and  over  whose  portals  imagination  seems  to  read  the  dismal 
characters  vestu/ia  nulla  retrorsum ;  the  insolence  of  his  insubor¬ 
dination,  and  the  petulance  of  his  ecclesiastical  magistracy,  his 
self-complacent  indifference  to  exposure,  and  his  assumption, 
amidst  the  rebukes  of  society,  of  the  airs  of  injured  innocence 
and  persecuted  piety,  invest  even  candour  itself  with  the 
appearance  of  weakness,  and  causes  the  very  charity  that 
endureth  all  things  to  regard  with  indifference  the  demolition 
of  his  public  reputation. 

The  ‘Edinburgh  Review’  has  recently  performed  an  act 
of  retribution,  by  the  production  of  such  an  article  on  the 
political  and  administrative  career  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  as 
it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  peruse ;  and  although  some  of  its 
charges  have  been  ])artially  rebutted  in  his  lordshi])’s  rejdy 
now  before  us,  yet,  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  but  regard  it,  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  an  accusation,  as  of  a  judgment  from  wliich 
there  lies  no  valid  a])peal,  and  the  efl’ects  of  which  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  lived  down  by  any  future  course  of  reformation. 
Time  may  heal  the  wound ;  but  unless  our  diagnosis  is  most 
erroneous,  the  scar  will  never  be  efi'aced  but  with  the  memory 
of  the  Bishop. 

This  grave  and  deliberate  judgment,  from  a  tribunal  which 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century  has  held  a  sort  of  supremacy  over 
the  realm  of  literature,  and  scarcely  less  over  that  of  politics, 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  affects  not  to  have  read.  This  profession, 
indeed,  very  generally  elicits  a  significant  smile  which  we  shall 
not  translate  into  words.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  the 
letter  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis  exhibits  such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Reviewv  as  reflects  great  credit  on  the  expository  powers  of 
the  judicious  friend  to  whose  examination  the  Bishop  states 
that  he  submittod  it 

Nov  can  we  help  noticing  that  his  lordshiji’s  registrar  and 
secretary,  Mr.  Barnes,  contributes  his  quota  of  defence  at  the 
Bisho])’s  request,  in  terms  which  seem  to  indicate  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  patron  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  entire 
article.  The  bishop  says, — 

*  1  have  not  read  the  ‘  Review’  myself,  for  I  make  it  my  rule  never  to 
rend  anonymous  attacks  on  me.  Rut  seeing  casually  the  advertise¬ 
ments  which  announced  my  name,  in  the  list  of  articles  of  the  recent 
nninbiT,  I  desired  a  friend,  on  whose  judgment  I  could  rely,  to  inform  me 
whether  there  were  in  it  any  matters  which  require  my  notice.  He  has 
stated  to  me,  that  there  arc  tw’o  such  matters — first,  that  which  I  have 
mentioned ;  nnd^  secondly,  what  relates  to  a  trial  for  libel  at  Exeter  in 
March,  1S48,  arising  out  of  a  speech  made  by  Lord  Seymour  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  at  Totnes.* 
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These  are  the  only  topics  to  which  the  bishop  professes  to 
have  addressed  his  attention.  Yet,  in  the  defensive  letter  of 
the  secretary  to  his  lordship,  he  uses  some  phraseolojjy  which 
would  not  seem  at  first  sight  likely  to  bo  addressed  to  one  who 
was  a  stranger  to  the  article  on  whicli  the  letter  w  as  a  comment. 
Such  language  as  the  following,  for  example,  w’ould  seem  to 
indicate  a  foregone  understanding  between  the  jirelate  and  his 
secretary ;  ^the  revieicer^s  romance  about  “  Monmouth’s  Rebellion,” 
and  “  Judge  Jeffreys”  I  may  w’ell  pass  over;*  nor  can  we  fail  to 
remark,  that  the  secretary’s  style,  whether  from  frequent  asso¬ 
ciation  or  from  some  other  cause,  bears  a  remarkable  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  his  ])atron. 

Our  purpose  in  this  article,  as  indicated  by  the  works  wdioso 
titles  we  have  prefixed,  is  twofold — the  first,  to  examine  the 
controversy  between  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  and  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter ;  and  the  second,  to  enter  upon  the  w  ider  and  more 
important  field  of  ecclesiastical  and  theological  controversy, 
opened  by  his  lordship  in  the  pastoral  letter  wdiich  he  substi¬ 
tuted  for  his  latest  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

The  first  of  these  topics  relates  to  the  alleged  tergiversation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  Catholic  question,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  it  is  broadly  stated  by  the  review’er,  that  he 
won  his  ecclesiastical  promotion — together  with  the  charges  of 
nepotism  and  mal-administration  of  his  cj)iscopal  functions. 
We  shall  reverse  the  order  of  the  bishop,  and  first  dispose  of 
the  latter  of  these  charges  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  cases  of 
Mr.  Gorham  and  Mr.  Shore  are,  we  presume,  sufficiently  known 
to  our  readers.  The  first — the  only  one  on  which  we  must  stop 
to  comment — was  that  of  a  man  of  high  j)osition  and  unble¬ 
mished  integrity,  who  w  as  dragged  through  the  most  ruinously- 
expensive  ecclesiastical  processes,  and  at  last  acquitted  by  the 
Biivy  Council,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  framers  of  the 
Angiican  church  deliberately  desigimd  to  efi’cct  a  compromiso 
bctw’een  ])o])ery  and  protestantism,  and  that,  in  the  ])resent  and 
future  administration  of  that  church,  that  design  must  be  efl’oc- 
tually  carried  out.  This  decision  requires  no  comment;  it  is 
practically  proclaimed  by  the  two  great  ])arties  w  hich  at  present 
divide  the  Established  Church,  and  if  a  seal  were  wanted  to 
legitimize  this  illicit  connexion,  we  should  have  it  in  the  ])rac- 
tice  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  himself,  who  unites  the  profession 
and  the  lucre  of  protestantism  with  those  j)rinciples  and  prac¬ 
tices,  which,  like  an  encroaching  tide,  corrode  and  undermine 
to  their  downfal  the  natural  bulwarks  of  the  system  to  which 
be  is  solemnly  ])ledgcd. 

But  the  charge  on  which  the  bishop  lays  the  greatest  stress 
is  that  of  having  reversed  his  procedure  on  the  question  of  the 
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Catholic  claims,  for  the  sake  of  the  ricli  reward  wliich  he  re¬ 
ceived;  and  here  we  must  afTirm  our  conviction  that  the  case 
of  tlic  bishop  has  altogether  broken  down,  and  that  the  opinions 
of  the  reviewer,  supported,  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  public,  remain  unshaken  and  impreg¬ 
nable. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  strives  to  show  that  he  was  never  a 
very  strong  opponent  of  Catholic  emancipation,  but  that  he 
only  advocated  the  necessity  of  i\dcquate  securities  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  In  proof  of  this,  he  adduces  a  scries  of  letters, 
hitherto  unpublished,  between  himself  and  the  late  Lord  Eldon 
(witli  whom  he  was  connected  by  marriage),  which,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  benefit  him  not  a  whit  in  the  vindication  of 
his  consistency. 

In  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning,  he 
reminds  him  of  his  atrirmation,  that  nothing  loss  would  satisfy 
him  in  the  form  of  security,  than  the  concession  of  a  veto  to 
the  crown  on  the  appointment  of  all  Catholic  bishops,  and  adds, 
committing  himself  to  the  same  princij)le,  ‘  similar  language  was 
at  that  time  held  by  every  sober  and  enlightened  advocate  of 
the  same  cause.’  In  his  recent  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  he 
reproduces,  of  course  under  the  compulsion  of  an  obvious 
necessity,  similar  statements  of  the  views  he  then  entertained. 
Thus,  in  a  j)rivate  letter  to  the  late  Lord  Eldon,  we  find  the 
follow  ing  language : — ‘  I  w  ill  set  out  with  observing,  that  it 
would  a])])ear  to  me  utterly  intolerable,  in  framing  these  secu¬ 
rities,  to  liavc  recoursx*  to  any  Roman  Catholics,  least  of  all  to 
the  poj)e  and  again,  with  eharacterisiic  slyness — ‘  It  would 
appear  to  me  of  main  importance,  in  framing  such  securities,  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  Roman  C’atholics,  and  to  make  laws  in 
general  terms,  which,  while  they  operate  on  all,  should  yet  be 
«o  devised  as  to  provide  against  the  particular  dangers  lo  be 
apprehended  from  that  sect.’  Rut  could  Dr.  Philpotts  imagine 
for  n  moment  that  such  a  concession  could  be  made  by  any 
Roman  Catholic,  without  a  j)revious  repudiation  of  those 
maxims  which  constitute  the  basis  of  his  church  ?  He  had 
dwelt  too  long  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Romish  camp,  if, 
indeed,  he  had  not  occasionally  penetrated  it  in  the  disguise  ot 
a  spy,  not  to  be  thoroughly  ac(juainted  with  their  tactics  and 
laws  of  ecclesiastical  warfare.  Indeed,  he  himself  cites  the 
language  ot  a  vicar  apostolic,  a  most  distinguished  divine,  nay, 
the  most  prominent  individual  of  his  communion  in  England, 
that  he  would  rather  lose  the  last  droj)  of  his  blood,  than  be 
instrumental  to  a  non-catholic  king  obtaining  atn/  power  or 
influence  over  any  part  of  his  church.  To  what,  then,  does  the 
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bishop’s  self-vindication  amount?  Ilis  object  is  dexterously 
to  convey  the  impression,  that  he  was  never  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  and  thus  to  conceal  in  a  mist  of 
sophistry  his  faithlessness  to  his  party  and  his  j)retended  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  conceding  those  claims,  and  recording  his  vote  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  as  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  who,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  had  heretofore  acted, will  always 
be  regarded  as  the  arch  traitor  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Ilis  mode 
of  defending  the  vote  last  referred  to,  is  remarkably  character¬ 
istic  of  that  dexterity  of  evasion  which  constitutes  Dr.  Philpotts 
the  Loyola  of  the  episcopal  bench.  Ilis  excuse  is,  that  it  is 
the  honourable  distinction  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  when 
once  it  has  elected  a  representative  in  parliament,  to  continue 
to  him  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  seat,  unless  he  should 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  his  constituents,  by  some  flagrant 
departure  from  the  princijiles  which  ought  to  actuate  public  men. 

On  this  showing,  we  confess  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how 
Sir  Robert  could  have  commended  his  immaculate  innocence 
to  such  a  mind  as  the  Bishop’s.  It  was  certainly  not  from 
the  gradual  nature  of  that  process  which  issued  in  Sir  Robert’s 
conversion  ;  for,  a  few  months  before  he  introduced  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill,  his  advocacy  of  Protestant  ascendancy  was 
as  savoury  as  even  a  Philpotts  could  desire  ;  nor  could  it 
have  arisen  from  that  oscillating  moderation,  which  on  some 
other  subjects  was  so  characteristic  of  Sir  Robert;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  no  opponent  of  the  Catholics  had  signalized  himself  by 
language  more  stern  and  decisive.  No  such  considerations  can 
account  for  the  doctor’s  leniency  to  the  illustrious  apostate ; 
and  perhaps  the  most  delicate  solution  of  the  difliculty  would 
be  that  which  should  ascribe  it  to  certain  astral  influences, 
which,  amidst  the  tactics  of  the  stars,  may  account  lor  the 
siimiltaneousness  of  those  otherwise  unaccountable  changes, 
panics,  and  hopes,  which  constitute  man  a  psychological  curio¬ 
sity.  In  a  word.  Peel’s  conversion  was  a  godsend  to  Phil¬ 
potts  ;  it  was  the  shield  of  Ajax  covering  the  little  Teucer,  from 
behind  which  he  shot  his  arrows,  and  violated  a  sacred  truce. 

Still  Dr.  Philpotts  is  a  lucky  man  ;  he  reminds  us  of  that 
domestic  animal,  wdiich,  wdien  thrown  from  a  four  ])air  of  stairs 
window,  alights  infallibly  on  its  feet.  The  ground  he  acci¬ 
dentally  took  in  that  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims,  which 
Bnqucstionably  raised  him  to  the  bench,  turns  out  to  be  more 
J^ortunate  than  even  his  prophetic  soul  could  have  antici])ated. 
■I  he  ninety-nine  yield  to  Ins  assertion,  that  he  did  not  verbally 
oppose  the  Catholic  claims,  per  se,  but  only  insisted  on  valid 
securities.  It  is,  as  he  well  knows,  only  one  in  a  hundred  who 
perceives  that  those  securities  were  such  as  he  knew’  no  Catholic 
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could  concede  5  ftnd  therefore  his  entiie  defence  of  his  consist- 
cnev  is  hut  &  specious  fulsehood.  He  hns  hept  nn  ej  e  on  hoth 
worlds,  and  may  have  the  credit  of  succeeding,  so  far  as  liiiman 
ingenuity  can  succeed,  in  combining  the  sweets  of  lucre  with 
the  odour  of  a  pretended  sanctity.  After  this,  we  fancy  that 
the  following  words  were  dictated  to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Philpotts 
by  an  evil  genius,  which  saw  much  further  into  futurity  than  his 
prosperous  victim: — ‘Still  there  is  something  respectable  in 
tliis  daring  defiance  of  all  the  claims  of  consistency,  this  bold 
contradiction  to  former  opinions,  however  deliberately  adopted, 
however  repeatedly  and  solemnly  recorded, — when  compared 
with  the  illusory  and  shifting  course  pursued  by  others ;  by  those 
who,  affecting  to  be  faithful  to  their  ancient  principles,  have 
surrendered  them  all  one  after  another,  at  the  dictation  of  men 
who  repay  their  subservience  only  with  ill-dissembled  ridicule  !* 

But  he  goes  further  than  this.  He  pleads  that  no  person 
should  be  eligible  to  the  privileges  claimed,  unless  he  swear 
his  belief  that  no  Protestant  kings  or  people  are  excluded  from 
the  pale  of  salvation — another  principle  notoriously  adverse  to 
the  immemorial  dogma  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  further,  tliat 
the  monarch  is  over  all  ])ersons,  and  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  in  anywise  appertaining, 
within  these  his  dominions  supreme.’  This  and  a  variety  of 
other  provisos  were  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Philpotts.  wlien 
rector  of  Stanhope,  in  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  Catholics 
could  not  acquiesce,  and  the  pro])osal  of  which,  therefore, 
virtually  amounted  to  that  absolute  denial  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  from  which  he  now'  affects  to  shrink. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  make  this  line  of  observation 
conclusive,  it  is  ])resented  to  our  hands  by  Dr.  Philpotts  him¬ 
self.  ‘  Let  those,’  he  says,  ‘  who  will,  object  to  such  a  form; 
tlieir  olijection  teouhl  only  prove  more  stronqly  the  necessity  of 
requiring  it,'  Thus,  with  profound  duplicity.  Dr.  Philj)Otts 
proposes  oaths  to  all  classes,  without  any  specific  mention  of 
Homan  Catholics,  but  such  oaths,  be  it  understood,  as  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  take,  and  having 
left  himself  tins  loop-hole  of  subtle  evasion,  dares  to  answer 
the  Ldinburgh  reviewer,  with  the  pretence,  that  he  had  not 
absolutely  repudiated  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  but  only 
taken  valid  securities  for  the  conservation  of  that  Establishment 
on  which  he  parasitically  lives,  like  the  misletoe  on  the  oak,  an 
object  of  w’onder  to  every  honest  member  of  the  Protestant 
church,  who,  in  spite  of  his  fiscal  sappiness,  views  with  alarmed 
cariosity  the  abnormal  growth. 


*  Miraturque  novas  frondcs  et  non  sua  poma.* 
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In  one  sense  Bishop  Philpotts  has  been  consistent.  Lord 
Roden  and  his  party  have  uniformly  opposed  the  Catholics 
as  lions;  and  he  has,  with  equal  consistency,  circumvented  them 
as  a  snake.  Unhappily  this  metaphor  has  a  twofold  significance ; 
for  hy  his  doctrinal  theories,  and  by  his  gradually  encroaching 
observance,  he  has  twined  around  his  prey  the  coils  in  which  he 
crushed  his  intended  food.  He  first  enfolded  popery  as  a  victim, 
and  then  swallowed  it  as  a  sacrament. 

We  have  said  that  the  Bishop  professes  that  he  has  not  read 
the  article  in  the  ‘  P^d inburgh  Review,’  and  that  the  friend 
whom  he  requested  to  do  so  in  his  stead,  suggested  two  charges 
only  as  requiring  his  attention.  We  have  seen  with  how  much 
success  he  disposes  of  the  former ;  wdth  relation  to  the  latter, 
he  assigns  his  vindication  to  his  registrar  and  secretary,  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  attempts  it  in  a  letter  to  his  Lordship,  headed 
Patronage — Nepotism — Lapses.  The  dexterous  plausibility  of 
this  letter  is  worthy  of  the  Bishop  himself.  By  omitting  the 
stronger  points  of  the  reviewer’s  case,  and  by  handling  no 
part  of  it  which  was  likely  to  break  down,  he  has  produced  a 
document,  which,  if  read  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
article  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  might  seem  to  leave  no 
ground  for  very  serious  accusation.  If  the  lines  in  which 
Horace  describes  a  good  w’riter  of  dramatic  fiction  had  been 
directly  prophetic  of  Mr.  Banics’s  letter,  they  could  not  have 
been  more  minutely  characteristic : — 

- ct  quae 

Desperat  tractata  nitesccrc  posse  relinquit ; 

Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  rcmiscet, 

Primo  nc  medium,  medio  ne  discrepat  imum. 

Under  the  head  of  Nepotism,  indeed,  we  find  an  exception  to 
this  observation.  The  way  in  which,  even  according  to  the 
statements  of  his  secretary,  his  Lordship  provided  for  his  depen¬ 
dant  relations  out  of  the  resources  of  his  diocese,  though  not 
quite  so  outrageous  as  the  case  of  Bishop  Sparks,  of  Ely,  still 
strikingly  shews  the  importance  of  alienating  all  patronage 
from  the  hands  of  bishops.  The  case  appears  to  stand  thus ; — 
to  one  of  his  own  sons  he  gave  one  benefice ;  while  to  his 
eldest  he  gave  another  of  about  the  same  value,  and  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Cornwall  in  addition ;  a  tliird  living  to  a  son-in¬ 
law,  if  we  ought  not  rather  to  say,  to  a  daughter ;  a  fourth,  to 
another  son-in-law ;  a  fifth,  to  a  gentleman  about  to  become  his, 
son  in-law;  a  sixth,  to  a  nephew  of  his  own;  and  a  seventh, 
to  a  nephew  of  his  wife. 

The  secretary  seeks  to  mitigate  the  case  of  nepotism  which 
he  is  thus  compelled  to  detail,  by  appending  to  the  mention  of 
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some  of  these  benefices  that  he  tlioiij^ht  they  were  of  ahont  the 
‘  clear  value’  of  three  luindrcd  j>oiinds  a-year.  Hut  a  inysterv 
lurks  in  the  words  ‘  clear  value,’  for  the  elucidation  of  which 
some  information  would  be  necessary  as  to  the  nature  of  tliosc 
deductions  which  constitute  the  diflercnce  between  the  and 
clmr  value.  On  this  point  Mr.  Ilorsinan  has  conferred  a  great 
favour  on  the  uninitiated.  He  gives  the  case  (probably  not 
an  uncommon  one)  of  a  clergyman  wlio  returned  the  clear 
value  of  a  living  he  held  worth  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty-pounds;  and  on  a  more  particular  state¬ 
ment  being  required,  specified  as  deductions,  the  exjicnsc  of 
keeping  saddle-horses  for  his  own  use,  carriage  and  horses 
for  his  wife,  public  schools  for  his  sons,  and  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  education  for  his  daughters.  Indeed,  one  of  tlie 
bishops  has  even  claimed,  as  a  deduction  from  his  gross  income, 
the  sum  of  £681  for  his  gamekeepers  and  watchers  on  the 
moors  !  In  short,  the  reader  may  take  our  word  for  it,  that  there 
is  no  phrase  in  the  ecclesiastical  vocabulary,  not  cxce])ting 
‘  sound  doctrine’  and  ‘  teaching,’  or  ‘  intention,  of  the  Cliurclf 
more  flexible  in  its  meaning,  or  more  beautifully  adapted  to 
the  ])urposes  of  equivocation  than  the  words  ‘  clear  value.’ 

The  ‘  Edinburgh  Reviewer’  exacerbates  the  case  against  the 
bishop,  hy  dwelling  with  great  severity  on  the  fact,  that  one  of 
his  lordship’s  sons,  on  whom  he  conferred  ordination  and 
church  preferment,  was  refused  by  his  college,  on  the  ground  of 
his  misconduct,  the  ordinarv  testimonials  in  the  absence  of 
which  it  has  always  been  a  principle  with  Dr.  Rhilpotts,  and 
very  properly  so,  to  refuse  to  ordain  a  candidate.  The  bishop, 
in  the  recently  ])ublishcd  pamphlet  before  us,  attem])ts  an  cx- 
])lanation  of  this  extraordinary  procedure,  which,  while  it 
must  have  been  alike  humiliating  and  painful  to  his  feelings, 
leaves,  we  fear,  the  substance  of  the  charge  unrefuted  and  inex¬ 
cusable.  We  refrain,  however,  from  any  further  examination 
of  this  part  of  the  subject;  and  we  must  say,  that  with  so  strong 
a  case  as  the  reviewer  had  in  his  hands,  he  would  have  shown 
better  taste  if,  from  respect  to  jiarental  affection,  he  had  touched 
this  more  tender  point  with  a  gentler  hand. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  ])urposc  we  have  ])roposcd  to 
ourselves  in  this  article — viz.,  an  examination  of  the  theolo¬ 
gical  principles  of  the  Rishop  of  Exeter,  as  set  forth  in  the 
last  pastoral  letter  addressed  by  his  lordship  to  his  clergy  in 
substitution  for  the  ordinary  triennial  charge.  His  lord- 
ship  commences  with  a  clear  and  careful  exposition  of  the 
relation  sustained  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  and 
demonstrates  with  great  learning  their  entire  separateness  and 
independence  of  each  other.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  anything 
more  than  his  own  concessions  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
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illegitimacy  of  the  union  between  church  and  state.  The 
separateness  of  their  judicial  provinces  he  clearly  proves;  and 
if  the  functions  of  the  church  were  conhned  to  church  discipline, 
and  did  not  touch  the  jiersonal  liberty  and  secular  interests  of 
men,  his  principles  would  by  no  means  necessitate  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  union,  lint  if,  through  the  intervention  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  jurisdiction,  apj)ealed  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  him¬ 
self,  one  of  his  clergy  can  be  deprived  of  the  temporalities 
constitutionally  conferred  on  him  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
another  be  incarcerated  in  a  common  gaol,  it  is  manifest  that 
such  powers  must  be  under  the  ultimate  control  of  a  civil 
government,  whose  sole  duty  is  the  protection  of  the  lives,  the 
liberties,  and  ])ropeity  of  the  subject  It  is  singular  that  this 
conclusion  was  not  suggested  to  Dr.  Philpotts  by  the  course  of  his 
own  argument;  for  he  contends  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  was  discpialified  from  being  a  judge,  or  even  an  assessor, 
in  the  (iorham  case,  as  having  already  ]>ronounced  judgment 
thereon  bv  bis  oflieial,  the  Dean  of  the  (’Oiirt  of  Arches.  But 
could  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Bishoj),  that  neither  the 
(Iorham  ease,  nor  any  similar  one,  is  argued  or  decided  in  the 
C\)urt  of  Arches  bv  clergymen,  or  neeessarilv  by  churchmen — 
or  even  by  Christians  ?  and  how  far  the  archbishoj)  can  be  said 
to  have  pronounced  through  the  said  olfieial,  as  his  representa¬ 
tive,  may  be  learned  from  the  broad  fact,  that  his  Grace  at  once 
reversed  the  judgment.  That,  indeed,  must  be  a  strange  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  which  wrong-headed  and  turbulent 
juiests  can  hale  innocent  men  to  j)rison,  or  deprive  them  of 
their  means  of  subsistence,  without  the  control  or  cognizance 
ot  the  civil  jurisdiction. 

The  consideration  of  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham  naturally  introduces  the  main  doctrine 
involved  in  that  disj)ute — that  of  baptismal  regeneration.  In 
discussing  it,  his  lordship  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  justilication 
in  six  canons,  which  by  their  very  brevity  indicate  the  care 
with  which  they  have  been  written.  They  are  in  the  following 
terms : — 

‘1.  '1  lip  ej]icient  cause  is  (lod  himself.  So  the  third  part  of  the 
Homily*  tells  us,  “  (iod  of  hh  mercy,  through  the  only  merits  and  de- 
serviugs  of  II is  Sou  .Icsus  Christ,  doth  us.’* 

‘II.  1  he  meritorioHH  cause  is,  “  liis  most  dearly  beloved  Son,  our 
only  Kedeemer,  Saviour,  and  Jmtifier,  .Icsus  Christ,”  as  is  expressed  in 
the  second  part  of  the  same  Homily. 

‘HI.  ’Weforoial  cause  is,  as  the  same  Homily  states  in  its  very  outset, 
“  the  iorgivencss  of  man’s  sins  and  tr(*spasscs.” 


*  The  Homily  of  ‘  Common  Prayer  and  Sacrament.* 
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•  IV.  The  instrument  by  which  God  is  pleased  to  convey  it,  is 
•*  BaptUm**  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  passage  cited  from  the  same  Homily. 

*  V.  The  instrument  by  which  man  receives  it,  is  faith  in  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  promises  of  God  made  to  us  in  and  by  that  baptism. 

‘VI.  llic  continuiny  or  preserving  cause  is,  “  walking  in  newness  of 
life.”  The  same  Sacrament,  which  gives  him  justification,  makes  him  a 
new  creatures  “  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new'  creature”  (2  Cor. 
T.  1 7) ;  and  “  as  many  as  are  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ'* 
(Gal.  iii.  27),  they  are  “in  Christ”  most  strictly.* — ‘  Pastoral,*  p.  111. 


We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  either  of  the 
gn*at  controversies  opened  in  these  })ropositions,  but  only 
make  a  few  brief  sugg(Jstions  which  the  thoughtful  reader  may 
carry  out  for  himself.  The  bishop  declares  that  baptism 
is  the  instrument  by  which  God  conveys  justification,  and 
that  faith  (evidently  meaning  faith  exercised  at  the  time  of 
baptism)  is  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  received.  Further, 
that  baptism  which  gives  him  justification  makes  him  a 
new  creature,  and  that  the  ])iUting  on  of  Christ — an  act,  be  it 
remembered,  attributed  by  St.  Paul  to  the  baptized  person,  as  the 
agent — is  synonymous  with  being  ‘in  Christ,’  and  becoming  ‘a 
new  creature.’  So  that  the  bishoj)  concludes,  as  is  obviously 
deducible  from  the  above  considerations,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  Apostle,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  second  l£j)istle  to  the 
Corinthians,  may  be  given  as  follows : — ‘  Therefore,  if  any  man 
or  infant  have  been  baptized,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things 
arc  passed  away;  behold  all  things  are  become  new.*  The 
reader,  by  perusing  the  context  in  the  Epistle,  and  substituting 
tlie  above  words  for  those  which  stand  in  the  original,  will,  we 
think,  be  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  part  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter’s  theology. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  reader  of  his  Lordship’s  six  canons  may  be 
struck  by  a  conspicuous  absence — an  emphatic  silence.  Not  a 
word  occurs  in  the  bishop’s  scheme  of  human  salvation  about 
the  office  and  inlluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  to  counter¬ 
balance  this  omission,  we  find  the  presence  of  some  authorities, 
which  a  thoughtful  student  of  scripture  would  not  have  been 
prepared  to  expect.  Three  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  arc  laid  dow’ii  on  no  weightier  w’arrant  than 
that  of  an  uninspired  homily.  Times  seem  to  have  changed  since 
a  clergyman  of  Dr.  Phil})otts’  church  declared  that  the  Bible 
alone  was  the  religion  of  Protestants.  Indeed,  tlie  Bishop  of 
Exeter  seems,  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  only  to  be  reminded  by’  a  rare  casualty’  that  there  is 
•uch  a  Imok  as  the  ‘  New  Testament.’  Whether  the  reason  is, 
that  the  language  of  scripture  would  not  suit  his  purpose. 
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or  that  it  is  undesirable  to  bring  it  too  freely  before  the  laity, 
the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  is  so  striking  as  to  deserve  to  be 
verified  by  a  few  quotations  from  tliis  elaborate  pastoral. ' 

We  do  not,  of  course,  expect  any  reference  to  scripture  in  a 
statement  of  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican  church.  There 
are  some  subjects  from  which  such  references  are  necessarily 
excluded  on  the  most  obvious  principles  of  necessity,  pro¬ 
priety,  or  taste.  The  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth,  and  the  dicta  of  Ilracton  and  Lord  Cokcy  the 
bishop  finds  more  relevant,  and  to  them  he  accordingly  confines 
himself.  But  on  matters  of  Christian  doctrine  he  is  equally  shy 
of  ‘  the  Law  and  the  Testimony.’  Thus,  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
faith,  he  says  (p.  2*2),  ‘  True  it  is,  that  the  church  does  say,  in 
the  1 1th  article,  ‘‘  That  we  are  justified  by  faith  only^  (with  the 
qualification  which  has  been  cited  from  the  Homily);  but  never 
does  the  church  say,  as  the  archbishop  says,  “  Faith  alone  jus¬ 
tifies;”  or,  “we  are  justified  by  faith  aloney*  Again  (p.  23), 
on  Justification,  ‘  If  baptism  does  not  concur  towards  our  justifi¬ 
cation,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  article  in  the  Nicene  Creed 
— “  I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  ?”  Is 
not  baptism  here  expressly  declared  to  “  concur  towards”  “  re¬ 
mission  of  sins,”  therefore,  “  towards  justification  r”  ’  What 
right  the  Council  of  Nicica,  held  in  325,  and  presided  over  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  was  not  himself  at  the  time  a 
Christian  even  by  profession,  has  to  an  appelate  jurisdic¬ 
tion  on  such  a  question  as  this,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine ; 
and  how  a  man,  professing  himself  a  Christian  minister,  and 
who  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  Bible  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  should  carry  the  appeal  to  such  a  court,  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  and  lamentably  suggestive. 

But  the  bishop  carries  his  business  into  far  lower  courts 
than  the  Council  of  Nicma.  After  citing  a  jiassagc  from  the 
‘Tracts  for  the  Times,’  No.  90,  on  Justification,  he  says,  ‘I 
prefer  the  clearer  and  more  symmetrical  language  of  Dr. 
IVaterland;''  and  adds,  ‘  thus  the  shaft  aimed  at  tlie  Tractarians 
(viz.,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  docs  in  truth  strike 
no  less  a  name  than  Waterland  !’  Two  lines  lower,  we  find 
Dr.  Philpotts  writing,  ‘  A  greater  than  Waterland  is  the  next 
object  of  his  Grace’s  attack.’  The  reader,  of  course,  expects 
some  pregnant  declaration  of  the  Messiah.  But  no.  Instead  of 
this,  we  read,  ‘  Yet  this  is  the  express  language  of  Bishop  Bully 
as  it  is  given  in  his  “  Harmonia  Apostolica  I”  ’ 

Again,  on  the  doctrine  of  Absolution — 

‘  If  any  one  will  still  contend,  that  He  did  not  say  that  “  lie  would 
set  up  a  j)ower  upon  earth  which  should  possess  His  authority,  act  in  His 
stead,  and  as  His  vicegerent  dispense  His  anger  or  His  favour,”— I 
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answer,  that  this  cannot  be  affirmed  by  any  minister,  much  less  by  any 
bishop  of  our  church ;  for  every  one  of  us,  my  reverend  brctiiren!  hatli 
a'^ain  and  again  solemnly  declared  our  assent  and  consent  to  wluit  is 
every  day  declared  in  Gotl’s  house,  that  “  Almighty  God,  the  rather  of 
our  Lorll  Jesus  (’hrist,  hath  given  power  and  commandment  to  llis 
ministers,  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  llis  people,  being  penitent,  the 
absolution  and  remission  of  their  sins.”  Again,  to  the  awful  formula  of 
absolving  the  dying  penitent :  “  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left 
power  to  His  church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe 
in  Him,  of  His  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences;  and  by  llis 
authority  committtd  to  1  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  (ihost.”  ’ — lb.  pp.  31-35. 


.Again,  in  controverting  the  views  of  the  primate  as  to  the 
union  of  the  church  with  its  Divine  Head,  no  allusion  is  made 
whatever  to  the  testimony  of  scri])turc,  but  merely  to  an  office 
in  the  Prayer-book,  which  may,  for  anything  that  is  known 
to  the  contrary,  have  been  composed  by  a  ])r(datc  who  knew’  but 
little  of  real  religion,  and  possibly  cared  still  less,  or  by  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  whose  apostasies  and  recantations  leave  it  impossible 
to  assign  him  to  any  communion  at  all.  ‘liCt  us  remember,’ 
says  Dr.  Philpotts,  ‘  that  our  church  has  jdainly  declared  its 
real  sense  on  this  article  of  our  creed.  For,  in  the  most 
solemn  of  all  its  services,  it  commands  us  to  thank  (lod,  ‘M’or 
tlnit  he  hath  vouehsafed  to  assure  us,  by  our  duly  receiving  the 
body  and  blood  of  C’hrist,  that  we  are  ren/  members  incorporate 
in  the  mystical  body  of  his  Son,  w  hich  is  the  blessed  company  of 
all  faithful  jicople.”  Such  is  our  church's  own  statement  of  its 
own  mystical  nature.’ 

The  total  exclusion  of  the  authority  of  scripture  from  this 
prelate’s  investigations  of  every  department  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  will  be  observed  again  in  the  following  aneedote  respect¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  ajiostolical  succession,  sup])osed  (though 
most  gratuitously)  to  be  declared  in  the  words,  ‘  liO  I  am  with 
yon  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  The  question  of 
the  examining  chaplain  on  this  te.xt  leads  to  the  following 
dialogue : — 


^  *  Candidate, — “  1  consider  that  in  these  words  our  Lord  chartered  his 
Llcvcn  as  the  .\jK>stolic  ('ollcgc,  with  undying  power  of  succession  ;  and 
the  application  I  make  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  none  should  presume  to 
minister  in  holy  things  who  cannot  show  their  connexion  with  this  .Vpo- 
stolic  College  by  lawful  ordination  from  bishops,  in  the  true  succession  from 
the  Ajmstles.” 

*  dlxaminiHg  Chaplain. — “  This  is  a  veiy  strong  statement,  Air. - 

*  Candidate. — “  1  believe  it  to  be  true,  sir,” 

Examining  Chaplain. — “  \Vhat,  then,  w  ill  yon  do  w  ith  those  who  can¬ 
not  get  this  succession  r” 
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‘  Candidate. — “  I  pronounce  no  opinion  concerning  them,  lie  who  is 
solo  governor  of  His  own  world,  and  who  has  placed  them  in  this  position, 
will  deal  with  them  according  to  the  laws  of  His  own  love  and  mercy. 
He  has  not  revealed  aught  concerning  these  exceptional  cases;  and  1  dare 
not  re-adjust  His  laws.” 

*■  Kxaminintj  Chaplain. — “  I  am  aware  that  this  is  the  view  of  what  arc 
ealleil  the  (jreat  divines  of  our  church.  I  think  it  very  uncharitable.  If 
the  bishop  thinks  tit  to  ordain  you  with  these  views,  the  responsibility  is 
his  own.” 

‘  The  bishop,  1  rejoice  to  say,  did  ordain  him  then  deacon,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  priest.’ — Ib.  pp.  12-13. 


The  reader  will  begin  to  be  sick  of  the  wretched  absurdity  of 
‘  our  church  declares^  ‘  our  church  denies^  and  so  forth,  usque  ad 
iiuuseam,  when  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  doctor  so-and-so 
declared  this  or  that,  and  that  his  declaration  was  indorsed  i>y 
sonic  Tudor  or  Stuart.  \  ct  wc  cannot  do  justice  to  the  bishop’s 
theological  character  without  citing  a  few  more  passages  from 
his  latest  manifesto  :  — 


‘  I'licrc  is,’  he  says,  ‘  a  deacon  still  permitted,  under  licence  of  the 
bishop,  to  olliciatc  as  a  deaeoii-assUtant  to  a  resident  incumbent  in  a 
southern  diocese,  who,  ten  years  ago,  was  a  candidate,  in  the  usual 
course,  for  the  order  of  priests ;  but  his  bishop  “  refused  to  admit  him  to 
examination,  avowedly  and  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  declininy  to  deny 
positively  all  mysterious  prescuice  of  our  IMessed  Lord’s  body  and  blood 
in  the  Holy  Kueharist,  excepting  in  the  faithful  receii'cm^  and  desiring  to 
leave  the  same  an  open  (piestion,  neither  to  atlirin  nor  deny  any  such 
presence.” 

‘  riie  candidate,  be  it  observed,  distinctly  denied  what  the  church 
denies,  and  atlirined  what  the  church  aflirnis,  in  her  own  words ;  but  he 
declined  assenting  to  a  certain  negative  pro])osition  which  the  bishop  laid 
before  him. 

‘Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  clergyman  of  niupiestioncd  integrity, 
ability,  zeal,  faithfnlness  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  sacred  duties — one 
against  whom  no  valid  objection  can,  we  must  presume,  be  raised  (for  he 
IS  still  the  licensed  assistant  of  his  rector) — this  very  deserving  clergyman 
IS  cut  short  in  his  ministerial  course,  because,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the 
most  awful  mysteries  of  our  religion — the  real  spiritual  presence  of  oiu: 
Lonl’s  body  and  blood  in  the  Holy  Eucharist — he  feels  himstdf  bound  in 
conscience  to  decline  to  be  wise  “  above  that  which  is  w'ritten” — to  be 
silent,  where  the  word  of  Clod  and  the  voice  of  the  church  have  not 
spoken.  And  this  course  he  found  him.self  the  rather  bound  to  take, 
because  the  church,  so  far  as  she  speaks  at  all,  seems  to  favour  a 
conclusion  contrary  to  that  of  the  bish.op  ;  for  the  28th  Article  speaks  of 
tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  “  given”  and  “  taken,”  as  well  a.s 
“eaten”  in  the  supper,  “only  after  an  heatenly  and  spiritual  manner” 
Again,  that  there  is  some  sjiecial  effect  wrovyht  on  the  bread  and  wine  in 
tin*  jir.ayer  of  “  C’onseeration”  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  distinction 
ordered  in  the  Rubric  {!)  in  dealing  with  what  remains  of  the  bread  and 
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wine  UMComecrated'' — which  “  the  curate  shall  have  to  his  ow  n  use  auJ 
w hat  may  “  remain  of  that  which  was  consecrated**  for  this  “  shall  not  be 
carried  out  of  the  church,”  but  “  the  curate  and  such  communicants  as  he 
shall  cjdl  unto  him  shall  reverently  eat  and  drink  the  same.”  Even  the 
order,  that  “  when  all  have  communicated,”  and  before  the  post  Commu¬ 
nion,  “  the  minister  shall  return  to  the  Ix)r(rs  Table  and  reverently  place 
vpon  it  fckat  renuiineth  of  the  consecrated  elements^  covering  the  same  tcith 
a  fair  linen  cloth**  has  the  same  asj)cct.* — lb.  pp.  46-47. 

In  coinnienting  on  this  language,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
we  would  treat  otherwise  than  with  profound  reverence  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  the  declarations  of  scripture  ;  but  we 
cannot  consider  that  the  bigoted  dogmatism  of  such  men  as 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  unsupported  by  any  warrant  of  revela¬ 
tion,  iin})oses  on  us  any  such  law  of  humility  and  caution.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  declare  our  opinion  that  the  terms, 
*  the  real  spiritual  presence  of  our  Lord’s  body  and  blood,’ 
involves  as  prc])osterous  an  absurdity  as  was  ever  uttered  by 
a  sane  man;  and  one  which,  being  entirely  unsnp])orted  (as 
usual)  by  any  reference  to  the  inspired  Word,  we  can  only 
designate  as  iin  instance  of  audacious  presum])tion. 

It  is  really  dilTicult  to  deal  with  a  passage  cliaracterizcd  by 
such  hopeless  confusion  of  thought  as  pervades  the  above 
extract,  in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  there  does  not  occur  the 
remotest  reference  to  scripture.  If  the  bishop  receives  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  he  should  boldly  and  honestly 
aflirin  it.  Yet  wdiat  other  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the 
words,  ^  some  special  effect  wrought  on  the  bread  and  trine  in  the 
prayer  of  consecration  f  If  these  elements  only  cease,  when 
received  in  the  sacrament,  to  be  regarded  as  ordinary  lood, 
and  arc  then  considered  as  symbolical  of  something  else,  the 
change  obviously  passes  on  the  feelings  of  the  recipient.  To 
ailiriu  tliat  a  special  change  ])asses  on  the  elements  themselves, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  tran¬ 
substantiation.  What,  again,  can  any  intelligent  Christian 
understand  by  such  utterly  unauthorized  terms,  as  the  real 
sjnniual  j)resence  of  our  Lord’s  body  and  blood  f  The  bodily 
presence  of  our  Lord,  and  his  spiritual  presence,  we  can  alike 
understand.  But  surely  >vc  have  a  right  to  ask  the  bishoj),  as 
the  words  arc  his  own,  what  he  means  l)y  the  spiritual  j)resence 
of  a  body  ?  To  reverence  the  mysteries  of  religion  is  one 
thing,  but  to  admit  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  confusion  of  ideas 
and  contradictions  in  ttu'ins,  is,  we  venture  to  think,  another 
and  a  very  different  thing. 

After  tins  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  Dr.  Phil- 
potts  views  with  the  utmost  horror,  the  prevalence  of  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  ultra-protestantism — 
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*  A  system,*  he  says,  ‘  which,  in  its  full-grown  strength,  (God  grant, 
whatever  be  present  appearances,  that  it  attain  not  to  that  strengtli 
among  ourselves  !)  is  far  more  pernicious  than  Romanism  itself ;  for 
Komaiiisin,  while  it  corrupts  and  mars  the  truth  by  accretions  of  error 
more  or  less  destructive,  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  hearts 
on  which  they  fall,  does  yet  retain  the  whole  body  of  faith  itself, 
which  the  other  (accompanied  though  it  often  be  by  much  of  piety)  maims 
and  truncates,  at  the  bidding  of  man’s  wisdom,  sejuaring  the  Revelations 
of  (jod  to  its  own  presumptuous  measure  of  what  is  reasonable,  good,  and 
edifying.’ — lb.  p.  41. 

Indeed,  the  bishop  ignores  the  very"  term,  ‘  the  Protestant 
Faith,’  as  unintelligible  and  absurd.  ‘  It  is  not,’  he  says,  ‘  witli 
anything  like  a  wish  to  carp  at  words,  that  I  avow  my"  ignorance 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  “  the  Protestant  Faith.”  “  Pro¬ 
testant”  and  “  Faith”  are  terms  wliich  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
accord  together ;  the  object  of  “  Faith”  is  divine  truth,  the 
object  of  “  Protestant”  is  human  error.  How,  therefore,  can 
the  one  be  an  attribute  of  the  other  ?’* 

It  never  fell  to  our  lot  to  ex])ose  a  more  dishonest  and  impu¬ 
dent  piece  of  sophistry-  than  this.  Faith  has  most  assuredly 
reference  to  divine  truth  as  revealed  in  the  llible ;  and  the  term 
Protestant  lias  reference  to  tliose  anti-chiistian  errors,  which 
(apparently’  much  to  the  bishop’s  satisfaction)  the  lloman- 
catholic  Church  has  jiresumed  to  add  to  it.  The  Protes¬ 
tant  faith,  therefore,  simply’  means  faith  in  the  gospel,  uri- 
luixed  with  the  anti-Christian  errors  and  observances  with 
which  the  impious  jiresumption  of  men  has  overlaid  and  ob¬ 
scured  it.  If  Dr.  Philljiotts  does  not  understand  this,  it  is  high 
tunc  that  he  should  cease  to  understand — what  w’e  apjirehend 
he  is  the  only  man  living  who  does  understand — the  real  annual 
value  of  the  see  of  Exeter. 

Hut  w’c  begin  to  tire  of  our  subject ;  we  arc  nauseated  with 
the  perusal  of  this  jirehite’s  sanctimonious  jiaragraphs,  when  w  e 
compare  them  w  ith  the  scriptures  which  he  jirofesses  to  receive, 
and  with  the  articles  and  obligations  to  which  he  has  bound 
himself  by  repeated  oaths.  In  his  pastoral  letter,  we  constantly 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  reading  the  lengthened  opinion  of  a 
special  pleader,  who  is  exerting  the  most  tortuous  ingenuity  in 
consideration  of  a  heavy  fee.  We  firmly  believe  that  no  w  riter 
out  of  the  school  of  professed  deists  ever  dishonoured  the  w  ord 
of  God  so  flagrantly  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  done  in  the 
Jiastoral  letter  before  us ; — 


•  Dr.  Philpotts  speaks  (p.  44)  of  “  the  vast  power  of  the  primate  of  all 
Rngland,  Uie  accoiid  spiritual  chief  of  Christendom — alterius  orbin  Papa  P 
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*  Content  yourselves,  in  the  first  instance,  with  urging  on  your  people 

the  authority  of  their  church.' — p.  <>(>. 

M)f  “  the"  pure  word  of  (Jod,”  the  eighth  article  tells  you  ichere  it  is  to 
be  found,  even  in  “  the  three  Creeds,  which  ought  thoroughly  to  he 
received  and  believed,  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of 
Holy  Scripture.’*  The  articles  of  these  Creeds,  therefore,  are  to  be  ])reached 
by  us  if  we  are  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  purity  and 
integritv,  and  as  **  the  Jtord  of  God,"  as  artieles  of  “the  (’athollc  faith, 
which  exc<‘pt  a  man  believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved.”  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  enough  to  j)reaeh  them  as  mere  truths — mueh  less  as  pro- 
bablc  and  safe  opinions — they  must  be  preached,  I  repeat,  as  intej^aant 
parts  of  the  Catholic  faith.' — p.  07. 

‘  I  have  seen  also,  that  “  prayer  for  the  dead  is  urged  as  a  ]iositivc 
duty.”  Whatever  might  have  been  said  on  this  subject  during  tlie  eon- 
tinuance  of  the  first  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  of  King  Kdward  VI.,  1 
cannot  but  consider  that  to  urge  such  an  alleged  duty  now,  is  an  excess 
well  meriting  correction.  The  latrfulucss  of  ])raycrs  for  the  departed  in 
the  church  of  England  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Arches,  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  fCoolfery  case.  Hut  this  does  not  make  it  lawful  for  a  elergyninn 
to  urge;  as  a  duty  a  j)raetice  which  the  church  thought  it  best  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  service. 

‘  I  have  strn,  again,  that  “  a  superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
is  recommended  as  profitable.”  Now,  1  anupiite  sure  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  eondemniug  any  such  recommendation.  1  will  go  further, 
and  say,  that  1  think,  in  the  present  state  of  our  church,  a  faithful  and 
discreet  clergyman  would  be  very  cautious  how  he  recommended  the  use  cf 
the  ('ross  in  any  ease  in  which  tin*  order  of  the  chureh,  or  conunon  practice, 
has  not  authorized  it.’ — ]).  7^\. 

‘  I  read,  in  the  same  place,  a  eondemnation  of  the  statement,  that  “  the 
mediation  of  the  saints  is  a  probable  doctrine;”  (by  doctrine,  1  eonelude, 
is  here  meant  opinion). 

‘  Now,  I  must  frankly  own,  that  I  see  nothing  whatever  in  any  degree 
objectionable  in  setting  forth  such  an  opinion,  as  an  opinion.’ — p.  5*2. 

*  Never  would  I  permit  myself  to  say  anything  in  discouragement  ot 
uurienlar  confession  in  either  of  the  two  cases  mentioned  above:  auricular 
confession,  I  say,  because  it  is  the  phrase  used  by  our  chureh  in  the  first 
book  of  King  Edward  VI.,  speaking  of  secret  confession — and  because  the 
113th  canon  straitly  charges  and  admonishes,  Jvc.’ — p.  57. 


And  again,  as  to  coininunion.  ‘  The  first  book  of  P..dward 
^  I.  conttMindnted  daily  communion,  and  our  present  book 
orders  weekly  communion,  wherever  there  are  several  priests. 
And  again,  ‘  as  to  ritual  observances  in  the  worship  ol  (lod, 
where  no  prohibition,  exjiressed  or  implied,  and  no  reason 
drawn  from  the  ])ariieular  otiice,  or  from  the  general  lone  and 
nature  of  our  Liturgy,  is  o])])osed  to  the  introduction  of  a 
1  atholic  usage  ]>raeiised  before  PNlward  VI. ’s  reign.  1  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  such  a  thing  is  always  imjiroper — nuich 
less  merits  the  reprobation  of  the  whole  episco]ial  body*.’ 
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One  more  quotation  from  tlie  IVisliop  of  J^xeter,  and  >Ye  will 
gladly  drop  this  subject.  In  allusion  to  the  authority  ()f  the 
reigning  monareli  to  regulate  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  his  l.ordshi})  says: — 

‘I  turn  to  the  words  of  the  “Admonition”  a|)|)end(Hl  to  Quocu 
Klizabeth's  injunctions,  which  arc  cited  in  tl»e  o7th  Article  : — 

‘  Wc  give  [to  our  Princes]  that  only  preroynticc,  which  we  see  to  liav(‘ 
been  (jWen  at  ways  to  all  godly  princes  in  Holy  Scriptures  hy  (Jod  himself; 
that  is,  that  they  should  rule  all  states  and  degrees  committed  to  their 
charge  hy  God,  whether  they  he  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain 
with  the  civil  stcord  the  stubborn  and  evil  doers,  flaking  no  distinction, 
it  will  be  observed,  between  conscientious  religionists  and  imirderers, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  word  ‘  stubborn*  designates  the  one,  and  ‘  evil¬ 
doers’  the  other. 

‘  Now,  what  is  “  the  prerogative  given  to  godly  princes  in  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures?”  Happily,  wc  need  not  involve  ourselves  in  any  extensive  search 
for  it ;  for  we  have  almost  contemporaiy  evidence  of  the  sense  put  on  the 
words  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  used.  The  2nd  canon  of  HlOt 
excommunicates,  ipso  facto,  “whosoever  shall  hereafter  allirm  that  the 
king’s  majesty  hath  not  the  same  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  that 
the  godly  kings  had  amongst  the  Jews  and  Christian  emperors  in  the 
primitive  church.”  * — pp.  y7-D8. 

This  is  gross  enough  ;  but  there  is  ‘  in  the  lowest  deep,  a 
lower  deep for  we  find  in  the  same  page  the  following  words, 

‘  Hutletussee  what  King  James  III  MSKLF  said  on  the  same  subject.’ 
If  the  bisho])  had  said,  ‘  Let  us  see  what  our  Lord  himself  said 
on  the  same  subject,’  wc  should  not  have  been  surprised.  Hut 
is  it  at  last  come  to  this,  that  a  man  that  is  not  only  a  professed 
minister,  but  a  manufacturer  of  j)rofessed  ministers  of  Christ, 
dares  to  appeal  from  His  authority,  to  that  of  a  profane,  ])er- 
jured,  and  frivolous  buffoon — a  vulgar  slipsliod  pedant,  such  as 
James  1. ! 

The  conclusions  suggested  by  a  former  ])art  of  this  article 
respecting  the  consistency  of  this  ])relate’s  conduct,  and  the 
])urity  of  his  motives  on  tho  Catholic  question,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  administration  of  a  diocese,  arc  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  One  most  efficient  means  of  jireventing  crime  is  the 
withdrawal  of  temjitation ;  and  so  the  best  means  of  securing 
public  virtue  is  to  remove  from  the  hands  of  government  the 
means  of  corrupting  it  by  bribes.  The  ])ow’er  of  rewairding  vena¬ 
lity  and  infidelity  to  ])rinciple  with  benefices  and  bishojirics,  is 
one  of  the  most  demoralizing  and  mischievous  that  spring  out 
of  the  disastrous  union  of  church  and  state. 

1  he  matters,  how'ever,  examined  in  the  suhsequent  part  of 
this  paper,  suggest  some  inferences  so  deserving  of  public  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  demand  a  few  concluding  remarks.  T  he  first 
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and  most  obvious  of  these  inferences  respects  the  proved  ineffi- 
cacy  of  an  established  church,  not  only  to  secure  uniformity 
of  religious  belief,  but  even  to  preserve  inviolate  the  fuiida- 
inentals  of  faith.  He  must  be  a  most  minute  theological  anato¬ 
mist  who  can  mention  a  single  form  or  phase  of  religious 
belief  which  does  not  find  its  representatives  in  the  Anglican 
church.  Well  may  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  be  enamoured  of 

the  term  Catholic,  and  din  us  with  his  solitary  epithet - 

Catholic  truth,  Catholic  teaching,  Catholic  observance,  until  we 
expect  next  to  hear  of  Catholic  small-clothes  and  Catholic 
gaiters.  Unquestionably  it  is  Catholic  enough  !  Its  language 
would  seem  to  be,  ‘Walk  in,  gentlemen  ;  you  may  be  Papists  or 
IVotestants — not  of  the  smallest  consequence  ;  Arminians  or 
Calvinists — no  matter ;  the  royal  supremacy,  or  the  church’s 
supremacy,  is  a  mere  trifle  ;  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Trac- 
tarians — it  is  all  the  same.  If  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  won’t 
institute  you,  exchange  your  benefice  ;  the  Bishop  of  Ely  will : 
w’alk  in,  gentlemen,  and  make  your  game.’  Such  is  the 
church  which,  according  to  the  ^Oth  article,  ‘hath  ])ower  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  all  controversies 
of  faith  !’  Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  perfectly  amusing 
to  read  the  language  of  Dr.  Philpotts — 

*  If  the  claim  be  tnic,  then  is  the  commission  given  by  our  Lord  to  his 
Apostles  “to  feed  his  sheep”  virtually  abandoned  in  this  conntiy',  and 
transferred  to  the  secular  power;  then  is  the  Church  of  England  no 
longer  really  a  church — no  longer  a  branch  of  that  Catholic  Church, 
w’host?  first  and  highest  title  it  is  to  be  “  the  Pillar  and  Ground  of  the 
Tnith.”  That  truth  would,  iu  England,  be  recognised  as  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  for  the  time  being — ministers,  who  hold 
their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  a  parliament  which  no  longer  professes  to  be 
a  body  of  churchmen — no  longer  bound  to  uphold,  as  the  highest  interot 
of  themselves  and  the  peoph;  whom  they  represent,  the  spiritual  rights 
and  duties  of  the  church.’ —  lb.  pp.  93-1)1). 

‘Truth  at  the  disposal  of  ministers  of  the  crown  for  the  time 
being  !’  Why,  where  is  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
truth  being  at  the  disposal  of  bishops  and  rectors  for  the  ‘  time 
Wing  r’  Is  not  the  one  as  shifting  a  body  as  the  other  ? 
Nay,  what  body,  however  shifting,  can  constitute  a  more 
unsuitable  court  of  appeal  than  one  in  which  a  bishop  of  Exeter 
can  excommunicate  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  declare 
that  he  never  saw  a  volume  of  the  same  size  which  contained 
one-tenth  part  so  much  heresy  as  that  which  lies  before  him, 
and  bears  the  signature  of  his  own  archbishop  ? 

Ministers,  too,  we  are  told,  ‘  hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  parliament  which  no  longer  professes  to  be  a  body  of 
churchmen  !'  W  hen  w^as  there  ever  a  time  when  such  a  profes* 
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sion,  if  made,  would  have  been  worth  one  straw  ?  Nay,  when 
was  there  a  time  since  the  Reformation,  when  many  of  the 
clcrp:y  of  hhigland  would  not  have  been  conscious  of  arrant 
hypocrisy  in  making  the  profession,  not  of  being  churchmen, 
but  of  being  Christians.  All  this  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  knows. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  system  is  a  farce — an  insult  alike  to 
reason  and  religion.  The  cure  of  souls  is  bought  and  sold  every 
week  atGarraway’s  and  men,  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  theology  or  sense  of  religion,  continually  undertiike,  as  a  mere 
investment,  the  functions  of  whicli  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  speaks 
with  such  sanctimonious  solemnity.  We  repeat,  the  whole 
system  is  a  delusion  and  a  farce  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  man  living  is  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  than  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  himself. 

But  tlie  most  importiint  conclusion  suggested  by  the  pas¬ 
toral  letter  of  Dr.  Philpotts  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Anglican  church,  as  far  as  respects  a  large  proportion  of  its 
clergy,  is  to  substitute  ecclesiastical  canons  and  offices  for  the 
word  of  God.  In  charging  his  clergy,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
ap])eals,  as  we  have  seen,  mainly  to  these,  on  the  various  ques¬ 
tions  of  doctrine  and  ])ractice  which  he  handles,  and  exhorts 
them  in  their  ministrations  chiefly  to  impress  upon  their  hearers 
the  sacredness  of  the  same  authority.  Tliis  is,  indeed,  an 
ominous  symptom  of  retrogi*ession.  It  throws  back  our 
reflections  to  those  dismal  ages  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  eclipse,  in  which,  amidst  a  universal  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  church,  religion  only  retained  its  divinely- 
guaranteed  existence  on  lonely  mountain  sides,  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  dungeons  of  priestly  despotism. 
We  cannot  forget  tliat  the  palmiest  days  of  ecclesiastical  autho¬ 
rity  were  the  days  of  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic  vices,  of 
(’immerian  ignorance  and  Gothic  superstition;  in  which  truth 
and  genius  shone  not  as  with  sunlight,  but  only  gleamed  amidst 
the  darkness  from  few  and  flickering  tapers  ;  in  which  humanity 
sounded  the  dejiths  of  its  lowest  estate,  and  the  universal  mind 
of  man  seemed  to  suffer  a  period  of  hybernation,  and  lay 
beneath  the  view  of  higher  intelligences  an  inanimate  and 
shapeless  chrysalis. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  if  all  that,  under  the  providence  of 
f*od,  has  been  done  for  our  species,  and  achieved  V)y  indi- 

*  *  The  disposal  of  what  is  called  church  patron.igc  in  this  manner  is  not 
the  exception  but  the  rule ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  secresy  or  one  that  escarn^ 
public  observation ;  it  is  looked  on  as  a  theory  of  course  ;  and  so  fur  has  this 
monstrous  abuse  been  sanctified  by  custom,  that  while  no  one  expects  to  see  a 
•acaiicy  in  the  church  filled  according  to  merit,  the  filling  of  it  in  the  most 
profligate  way  scarcely  provokes  reprobation  !* — DlachwooiV »  Magazine, 
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vicluni  minds,  since  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  reformation 
of  relij^ion,  is  to  be  undone  by  a  clique  of  gras])ing  and 
ambitious  priests.  The  highest  interests  of  society  in  reeint 
ages  have  ever  been  connnensiiratc  with  the  unimpeded 
cireidation  and  the  reverential  reee|»tion  of  the  scrij)tiires. 
Beneath  the  beams  of  that  luminary  from  which  the  impe¬ 
netrable  covering  of  an  obsolete  tongue  was  removed  by  the 
venerable  hand  of  Wiclvliffe,  the  human  mind  has  lifted  itself 
to  a  majesty  of  stature  previously  unknown.  In  the  footsteps 
of  an  advancing  Revelation,  have  sprung  up  all  those  arts, 
rarities,  and  inventions,  which  embellish  the  world,  and  stamj) 
a  new  value  on  the  nature  and  the  life  of  man.  Freedom  and 
intelligence  have  tracked  its  path,  and  national  greatness  is  its 
creature.  Surely  it  cannot  be  designed  in  the  inscrutable  dis¬ 
pensations  of  Providence,  that  this  revelation  should  once  more 
be  postponed  to  the  gross  dogmas  of  men,  of  whom  little  more 
than  the  name  survives  the  oblivion  of  ages,  and  who  can  boast 
no  superiority  over  their  half  worshi])ping  successors,  save  in 
respect  of  sanctimonious  subtlety  and  insatiate  avarice.  Such 
an  apostasy  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  tasted  ‘  the  ])o\vers 
of  the  world  to  come,’  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  a  barbarous 
and  half- forgotten  superstition,  would  indicate  the  infatuation 
which  augurs  an  approaching  and  irremediable  destruction. 
W  e  cannot  believe  that  our  countrymen  can  be  so  far  bewitched 
by  a  bliud  partiality  to  an  ancient  and  corrujit  institution  as 
to  cuter  on  such  a  course; — a  course  which,  in  the  words  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  memory  of  de])arted  genius  and  ]nety,  ‘  would 
involve  ‘  an  im]>ious  barter  of  all  that  is  good  for  all  that  is 
ill,  through  the  utmost  range  and  limits  of  moral  destiny.’ 


Aut.  \  I. — Uivtory  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  I'y  bord 
Mahon.  Svo.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  1703-1774.  London:  .loliii 
Murrav. 


K  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  we  expressed  in  184o, 
on  the  merits  of  Lord  Mahon  as  a  historian.  They  are  in 
some  respects  of  a  high  order,  and  entitle  him  to  a  very 
respectable  position.  No  intelligent  reader  of  his  volumes  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  traces  of  much  diligence  and  ])ains-taking, 
of  cautious  deduction  of  principles  from  an  extensive  array 
of  facts,  a  discriminating  judgment,  great  candor,  general 
accuracy  in  the  estimate  of  character,  and  large  sympathies 
with  whatever  is  huinau.  So  much  lies  on  the  surface  of  his 
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work,  and  few  liistorics,  in  consequence,  are  entitled  to  greater 
confidence,  or  may  be  read  with  more  pleasure  and  instruction. 
His  volumes  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  caution  with  which 
lie  lias  examined  conflicting  statements,  the  justice  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  deal  out  to  political  opponents,  the  calmness  with 
which  he  examines  hostile  theories,  the  bright  colors  he 
admits  into  his  darkest  })ictiircs,  and  his  scruj)ulous  adherence 
to  what  he  deems  the  wisest  and  the  best.  In  reading  tlie 
works  of  some  other  historians  we  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with 
the  jiartizan,  and  that  the  skill  of  an  advocate  rather  than 
the  fidelity  of  a  judge,  is  the  one  quality  exhibited.  There 
may  be  beauty  of  style,  variety  and  richness  of  illustration, 
attractive  jihilosojihy,  and  profound  scholarship,  but  the  first 
requisite  of  historical  composition  is  wanting.  Our  faith  is 
unengaged.  We  may  be  pleased,  we  may  admire,  but  we  do 
not  commit  ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the  author.  There 


is  nothing  to  rebuke  inerednlity,  if  there  is  not  positively  much 
to  incite  it.  We  feel  like  the  spectators  of  a  gladiatorial  show, 
and  begin,  immediately  that  the  spectacle  is  closed,  to  criticise 
the  appearance,  and  style,  and  action  of  the  performers.  If 
excited,  we  soon  weary  of  the  emotion,  and  seek  to  hide  from 
others  the  joy  or  sorrow,  which,  as  a  fleeting  cloud,  has  passed 
across  onr  minds.  Now,  the  case  is  different  with  the  writings 
of  Lord  Mahon.  Whatever  else  is  wanting,  we  have  the  strong 


conviction  of  his  opinions  being  maturely  formed,  and  honestly 
expressed.  We  may  differ  from  some  of  his  estimates  of  cha¬ 
racter;  we  may  dissent  from  many  of  his  views.  The  errors 
consequent  oiri>artial  knowledge,  of  early  training,  of  aristo- 
cratical  j)osition,  may  occasionally,  in  our  judgment,  be  visible  ; 
hut  it  never  occurs  to  ns  to  doubt  his  good  faith,  or  to  sns])ect 
him  of  consciouslv  yielding  to  Jiny  of  the  sinister  influences 
'vhich  j)crvert  the  judgment.  We  are  ])ersnaded,  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  his  lordship’s  writings,  that  he  is  inca]>able  of  anything 
of  this  kind.  In  intention,  at  least,  if  not  in  act,  he  is  as  trifth- 
ful  as  history  should  be. 


f'oupled,  however,  with  these  admirable  qualities,  there  are 
deficiences  which  prevent  his  ranking  in  the  first  class  of  his¬ 
torians.  To  say  nothing  of  ancient  models,  he  wants  the 
beautiful  philosophy  of  Mackintosh,  the  serene  temper  and 
Jienctrating  sagacity  of  llallam,  and  the  brilliancy  and  gra])hic 
power  w’hich  give  to  the  pages  of  ^lacaulay  all  the  attracti^e- 
ness  of  fiction  snperadded  to  the  value  of  history.  Lord 
^lahon’s  style  is  plain  even  to  a  fault;  his  \ocabular}'  is 
limited ;  and  the  construction  of  some  of  his  sentences  is  in¬ 
volved  and  inelegant.  He  does  not  convey  to  us  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  affluent  mind.  There  is  nothing  to  betoken  a  large 
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accumulation  from  which  supplies  arc  readily  drawn.  We 
have  rather  the  conception  ol  a  conscientious  man  reading  up 
on  every  point  of  the  liistory,  under  the  painful  consciousness 
that  he  might  otherwise  distort  its  features,  and  thus  injure  tlie 
cause  he  desires  to  ser>'c.  His  course  is,  in  consequence, 
tardy  ;  his  narrative  is  cold.  There  is  no  scintillation,  no  vital 
heat.  He  never  warms  with  his  theme,  or  if  occasionally  he 
aj)j)ears  to  do  so,  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  and  in  a  style  so 
foreign  from  his  usual  habit,  as  to  fail  in  -securing  the  syin- 
])athy  of  his  reader.  We  have  to  do  with  an  intelligent,  candid, 
and  truthful  narrator,  rather  than  a  powerful  intellect,  which, 
having  mastered  the  details  of  n  complicated  subject,  relates 
its  several  stages  with  energy  and  ])assion. 

Such,  in  our  judgment,  is  Lord  Mahon  as  a  historian.  Wc 
have  read  his  volumes  with  much  ])leasurc,  and  without  further 
j)rcfacc,  shall  proceed  to  furnish  our  readers  w  ith  some  account 
of  those  now  before  us.  The  period  they  embrace  is  little 
known.  Indeed,  until  lately,  the  materials  possessed  by  the 
]>ublic  w’crc  scarcely  sufficient  to  w^arrant  a  decided  judgment, 
llajqiily,  however,  these  materials  arc  now’  rapidly  inercasing. 
'I'he  llurke,  Chatham,  and  Bedford  correspondence,  together 
with  the  more  recently-published  ‘  Grenville  Pajiers,’  and  the 
‘M  emoir  of  Lord  Iloekingham,’  place  us  in  a  much  more 
favorable  ])osition  than  our  predecessors.  With  the  cxce])tion 
of  the  last,  Lord  Mahon  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting 
all  these  works,  and  his  ‘  History’  may,  therefore,  be  taken  to 
represent  the  fullest  information  yet  possessed,  viewed,  of 
course,  through  the  medium  of  his  lordship’s  ])repossessions. 

(ieorge  11.  died  iu  October,  17(»0,  and  w  as  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  George  HI.,  under  whose  auspices  the  tory  ])arty 
was  gained  over  to  the  Brunswick  dynasty.  So  long  as  there 
was  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  the  tory  stjuirearchy 
toasted  in  ])rivate  the  IVetender;  but  the  retention  of  the  British 
throne  by  the  First  and  Second  George,  the  siqiprcssion  ot  the 
Ki'bellions  of  1715  and  17  15,  the  masterly  policy  of  the  elder 
Pitt  in  breaking  the  force  of  Highland  chinshi]),  and  the  quiet 
succession  of  George  HI.,  admonished  the  leaders  of  this  ]>arty 
that  they  must  discard  their  Jacobite  ])ropensities,  or  submit  to 
a  ])cr]>etual  exclusion  from  office.  They  naturally  and  very 
wisely  chose  the  fonner,  and  the  transfer  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
new  dynasty  was  aided  by  the  Lnglish  birth  and  unstained 
Tc]>utatiou  of  the  young  monarch,  about  whom  they  speedily 
rallied. 

1  he  House  of  Brunswick  was  unquestionably  indebted  to  the 
whigs  for  their  possession  of  the  Fniglish  throne*,  and  the  service 
was  rewarded  by  a  monopoly  of  office.  The  usual  result 
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followed.  Court  favour  changed  ]>atriots  into  sycophants.  The 
disciples  of  Somers,  the  men  who  gloried — verbally  at  least 
— in  the  revolution  of  1(188,  practically  discarded  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  masters,  while  their  tory  opponents  learned  the 
language,  and  practised  the  ]X)licy,  of  an  oj)position.  The  two 
parties  substantially  changed  sides — the  advocates  of  ‘  divine 
right’  pleaded  for  ])opular  freedom,  while  the  descendants  of 
llan))>den  and  Pym,  of  Russell  and  Sydney,  vaunted  the  pre¬ 
rogative  beneath  which  they  sheltered.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  continue ;  and  the  accession  of  a  young  monarch, 
who  was  at  first  greatly  influenced  by  his  mother,  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  her  confidential  adviser,  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  hastened  the  crisis.  The  volumes  before  ns  commence 
in  the  third  year  of  the  young  hing’s  reign,  and  unfold  the  seve¬ 
ral  stages  of  the  approaching  change.  The  first  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  Ill.  were  marked  by  frequent  ministerial  revolu¬ 
tions.  There  were  few’  great  men,  and  still  few  er  virtues  in  jinblic 
life.  It  devolves  almost  exclusively  on  Pitt  to  redeem  from  utter 
contempt  the  period  of  which  we  write.  At  the  accession  of 
George  111.  he  was  in  office,  but  speedily  resigned  on  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  Bute,  and  the  altered  ])olicy  of  the  court. 
His  pojuilarity  at  this  time  was  at  its  height,  and  might  well 
have  been  so,  for  he  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  England  when  they 
were  at  the  low  est  ebb ;  and  diffused  through  every  branch  of  the 
service  a  vigor  and  heroic  firmness  to  which  our  annals  scarcely 
funiish  a  ])arallel.  On  retiring  from  office  he  maintained  at 
first,  what  l^ord  Mahon  correctly  designates  ‘  a  lofty  modera¬ 
tion  but  when  ])arliament  w  as  required  to  cxjiress  an  a])proval 
of  the  ])eacc  concluded  by  Lord  Bute,  he  gave  utterance  to  his 
views  in  a  speech,  the  vehemence  and  jirofound  sagacity  of 
which  could  not  be  suppressed,  even  by  the  terrible  bodily 
agony  which  he  endured.  This  occurred  December  9th,  17(»*J, 
and  the  scene  is  thus  brieffv  described : — 

‘  At  length  a  shout  from  the  thronged  streets  was  heard  hv  the 
assembled  inerobcrs;  the  doors  were  thrown  o])en  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  aeelaiining  concourse  was  seen  Air.  I’itt  borne  along  in  the  arms 
of  his  servants,  lie  was  set  down  at  the  bar,  from  whence,  by  the  aid  of 
a  crutch  and  of  several  friends,  he  crawled  to  his  seat  on  the  trout  oppo¬ 
sition  bench.  His  countenance  appeared  emaciated  and  ghastly ;  his 
dress  was  of  black  velvet,  hut  both  hands,  and  feet  were  swathed  in 
flannel.  His  speech,  which,  as  1  have  elsewhere  said,  extended  to  three 
hours  and  a  half,  he  delivered,  sitting  down  at  intervals,  by  the  hitherto 
unprecedented  indidgenec  of  the  House;  his  voice  was  faint  and  low,  and 
he  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  take  a  cordial  before  he  eould^  pro- 
*^cd.  At  (he  conclusion  his  agony  of  pain  was  such  as  to  compel  him  to 
leave  the  House  without  taking  piurt  in  the  division.  B  hen  he  passed 
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out  the  huzzas  which  had  greeted  his  eoming  redoubled  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  catching  at  the  length  of  his  speech  as  a  topic  of  praise  shouted 
again  and  a|iin  :  “  Hiree  hours  and  a  half!  Ihree  houi-s  and  a  halt !” 

— Vol.  V.  p.  13. 

His  oratory,  however,  was  unavailing  against  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  wlio  is  alleged  to  have  purchased  votes  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  price.  But  though  Pitt  failed  in  the  Commons,  his  policy 
was  triuinjiiiant  with  the  country.  The  unpopularity  of  Bute 
increased  daily.  The  members  of  his  own  cabinet  either  voted 
against  him,  or  did  him  equal  disservice  by  their  silence,  and 
at  length  it  was  announced,  to  the  amazement  of  the  public, 
that  impaired  health  compelled  his  retirement  from  public 
business.  This  occurred  on  the  7th  of  April,  17(>3.  ‘The 
ground  I  tread  upon,’  wrote  the  favorite  to  a  private  friend, 

‘  is  so  hollow  that  I  am  afraid,  not  only  of  falling  myself,  but  of 
involving  my  royal  master  in  my  ruin.  It  is  time  for  me  to 
retire.’  Bute's  inlluence,  however,  availed  to  secure  the  ap- 
])oiutment,  as  his  successor,  of  George  Grenville,  brother  of 
Earl  Temple,  and  brother-in-law  of  Pitt.  The  ex-minister  was 
still  omnipotent.  The  curtain  raised,  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
described  as  ‘  a  very  transparent  one,’  could  not  conceal  him 
from  the  juiblic  eye,  and  he  was  consequently  held  responsible 
for  the  policy  of  the  cabinet.  The  ministry  of  Grenville  occu¬ 
pies  an  unenviable  position  in  English  history. 

‘We  are  inclined  to  thinh,’  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  in  his 
judgment  we  acquiesce,  ‘  that  the  w’orst  administration  which 
has  governed  England  since  the  revolution  was  that  of  George 
Grenville,  llis  public  acts  may  be  chassed  under  two  heads — 
outrages  ou  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  outrages  on  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown.’*  By  his  celebrated  Stamp  Act,  he 
raised  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the  American  colonies,  and 
thus  ])ledged  his  cabinet  to  a  ])olicy  w’hieh  issued  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  ot  independence.  Wearied  at  length  by  the  perplexities 
and  feebleness  of  his  advisers,  George  HI.  determined  on  a 
change ;  and  his  purj)ose  was  favored  by  Lord  Bute,  who  did 
not  find  his  successor  as  supple  as  he  had  expected. 

‘  Few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Grenville  had  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  before  a  coolness  W’as  observed  to 
arise  between  him  and  I^ord  Bute.  Nor  is  the  reason  hard  to 
be  assigned.  Lord  Bute  regarded  the  choice  of  Grenville  as 
an  act  of  grace  and  favour  on  his  part,  to  be  followed  by  corre¬ 
sponding  marks  of  gratitude  and  deference.  Grenville,  on  the 
ot  ler  hand,  could  see  no  other  cause  for  his  elevation  beyond 
lus  own  genius  and  merit.  ’ 


*  Essays,  p.  747. 
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On  the  *27th  of  August,  Pitt  was  sinnmoncd  to  meet  the  King 
at  Buckingham  House.  The  audience  lasted  three  hours,  and 
the  ‘  Great  Commoner’  well  sustained  his  reputation  in  the 
advice  tendered  his  monarch.  His  hearing  was  lofty  and  linn, 
yet  without  disrespect,  and  he  left  the  royal  presence  under  the 
full  conviction,  that  the  task  of  forming  an  administration  would 
be  delegated  to  him.  On  the  following  day,  however  (Sunday), 
a  secret  interview*  took  place  hetw’cen  the  king  and  Mr.  Gren¬ 
ville,  w  hen  the  former  complained  of  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  emboldened  to  reject  them.  The  effect  was 
apparent  on  the  ‘iOth,  w  hen,  according  to  previous  arrangement, 
Pitt  paid  a  second  visit  to  Buckingham  House,  'i’he  parties 
pro])osed  for  office  by  the  king  w  ere  unacceptable  to  Pitt,  and  of 
those  named  by  the  latter,  some  were  personally  offensive  to  the 
monarch.  ‘  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,’  such  are  the  reported  words  of 
George  HI.,  ‘  I  see  this  will  not  do.  My  honour  is  concerned, 
and  1  must  su])port  it.’  On  the  whole,  it  is  ap]Kircnt  th.at  the 
king  entered  on  the  negotiation  most  reluctantly,  and  from  no 
other  motive  than  the  necessity  of  the  case.  His  narrow*  un¬ 
derstanding  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  lofty  genius  of 
Pitt,  whose  self-dependence  and  noble  bearing  offended  his 
kingly  pride.  Lord  Mahon’s  estimate  of  George  HI.  is  much 
more  favorable  than  ours.  He  j)ossessed,  w*e  freely  admit, 
many  English  qualities  of  which  liis  grandfather  and  his  son, 
George  IV.,  were  destitute,  but  they  were  not  of  the  highest 
order,  neither  were  they  associated  w’ith  others  which  would 
have  smoothed  their  ruggedness,  and  given  them  an  air  of 
dignity  and  kindness.  In  the  present  case,  though  not  posi¬ 
tively  insincere,  his  reluctance  was  such  as  readily  to  avail  itself 
of  the  suggestions  of  Grenville. 

Tlie  late  administration  w’as  in  consequence  reinstated,  w’ith 
the  addition  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  that  section  of  tho 
wings  which  acted  with  him.  Its  views  and  ])olicy,  how*ever, 
W'ere  unchanged,  and,  as  if  the  discontent  aw’akened  in  America 
W'erenot  sufficient,  a  contest  w*as  commenced  witli  one  of  the  most 
worthless  demagogues  w’ho  ever  ])rofaned  the  name  of  patriot. 
M  e  will  not  be  tempted  to  enter  into  the  narrative  of  w’hich 
Wilkes  W’as  the  hero.  It  is  enough  to  remark  that  the  ground 
taken  by  ministers  w’as  manifestly  unconstitutional,  and  that 
the  public  mind  must  have  been  fearfully  disaffected  to  tho 
government,  to  ])ermit  so  profligate  an  adventurer  to  becoino 
the  idol  of  the  people.  Wc  pass  on  to  the  fatal  measure  by 
whieh  the  Grenville  administration  is  best  known  to  posterity. 
After  various  preliminaries,  we  are  told: — 

*  Fifty-five  resolutions  laying  Stamp  Buties  on  America  were  now 
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bronj^ht  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  rnrliament.  The  House,  since  they  viewed  it  as  a  Money-Bill,  refused 
to  receive  four  petitions  against  it  from  the  agents  of  Conneetieiit,  Uhoile 
Islaml,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  besides  one  from  the  merchants  of 
Jamaica.  U  ithin  doors  the  scheme  was  opposed  with  little  vigour.  I’itt 
was  ill  in  bed  at  Hayes,  and  only  a  few  of  his  friends,  as  Colonel  Banc 
and  Alderman  Baker,  spoke  or  voted  against  it.  Nine  years  afterwards, 
and  in  the  presence  no  doubt  of  many  men  who  had  witnessed  these  dis¬ 
cussions,  Mr.  Burke  described  them  in  the  following  terms  :  “Far  from 
anvthing  iuHammatory,  1  never  heard  a  more  languid  debate  iu  this 
House.  No  more  than  two  or  three  gentlemen  as  1  remember  spoke 
against  the  Act,  and  that  with  great  reserv'C  and  remarkable  temper. 
There  was  but  one  division  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
minority  did  not  n*ach  to  more  than  thirty-nine  or  forty.  In  the  House 
of  I.,ords  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  w  as  any  debate  or  division  at  all.”  * 
^Tb.  p.  121). 

The  representatives  of  the  American  colonies  resident  in 
England,  appear  at  first  to  have  entertained  no  idea  of  armed 
resistance,  but  their  constituents  were  othertvisc  disposed. 
The  Suiinp  Act  was  reprinted  with  a  death’s  head  aflixed  in 
lieu  of  the  royal  arms,  and  was  ])ublicly  sold  in  New  York, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Folly  of  England  and  the  Huin  of 
America.’  At  Boston,  which  speedily  took  the  lead,  the  colors 
of  the  shijiping  were  hoisted  half-mast  high,  while  the  church- 
bells  were  muflled,  and  tolled  as  at  a  funeral. 

*()f  all  the  colonies,  the  first  to  stir  was  Virginia,  and  of  all  men  in 
^  irginia  the  first  was  Patrick  Henry.  It  was  mainly  through  his 
elo<|ucnce  and  cnergj'  that  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  his  province  was 
induced  to  pass  a  s<*ries  of  resolutions,  and  a  petition  to  the  king  denying 
in  string  terms  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  them  without 
their  own  consent,  and  elaiming  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute, 
btariled  at  these  bold  proceedings,  the  governor  of  the  province  dissolved 
Uie  assembly,  but  too  late ;  the  blow’  bad  been  already  struck,  the 
example  already  set.  The  other  colonies  looked  to  the  remonstrance  of 
Virginia  as  a  noble  and  inspiriting  precedent  to  follow,  and  in  most  of 
their  assemblies  carried  similar  resolutions  of  their  own.* — lb.  p.  133. 

A  striking  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Patrick  Henry,  which 
illustrates  bis  self-command  and  readiness,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  shows  the  loyalty  which  yet  prevailed.  Descanting  in 
the  1  louse  ot  Burgesses  on  the  tyranny  of  the  Stamj)  Act,  be 
exclaimed  iu  a  voice  of  thunder — ‘  C’lesar  bad  bis  Brutus — 
hirst  bad  his  Cromwell — and  George  the  Third 

“  1  reason !”  here  exclaimed  the  speaker,  “  T'reason !  trea>»on !” 
re-echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house.  Henryk  did  not  lor  an 
instant  falter,  but  fixing  bis  eye  firmly  on  the  speaker,  be  con- 

itf  sentence  thus - “  may  profit  b\'  their  example. 

If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it !”  ’ 
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The  Regency  Bill,  which  followed  the  illness  of  the  monarch 
in  17(>5,  elicited  the  want  of  good  understanding  and  cordial 
coo])eration  which  marked  the  cabinet.  The  king  was  desirous 
of  retiiining  in  his  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  regent, 
intending  apparently  to  exercise  the  right  in  favor  of  the  tpicen. 
Mr.  Grenville  was  o])])osed  to  this,  yet  consented  to  forward  the 
measure.  It  was  accordingly  proj)osed  to  the  parliament,  the 
nomination  being  limited  ‘  either  to  the  queen,  or  any  other 
])crson  of  the  royal  family  usually  resident  in  Great  Britain.* 
Simple  as  were  these  words,  and  obvious  as  their  import 
seemed,  they  gave  occasion  to  dill’erences  which  materially 
affected  the  course  of  events.  A  doubt  arose  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  the  ‘  royal  family,’  when  it  was  found  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  the  liord  Chancellor  differed  on  the  point,  the 
former  affirming  that  it  included  those  only  who  stood  in  the 
order  of  succession ;  and  the  latter,  advocating  the  more  natural 
and  commoii'Sense  inter])retation  of  the  phrase.  The  definition 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  was  zealously  snj)ported  by 
Halifax,  excluded,  of  course,  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  was 
probably  suggested  by  her  tory  preferences.  The  king  was 
clearly  misled  by  false  information  when  he  consented  to  his 
mother’s  exclusion,  and  he  never  forgave  the  ministers  who  had 
thus  abused  their  ])osition.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  In- 
difie  rence  in  such  a  matter  would  have  been  dishonorable,  and 
the  character  of  George  III.  was  of  an  order  to  feel  the  insult 
keenly,  lie  therefore  consulted  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  and,  in  his  excited  mood,  forgot  the  haughtiness  of 
Pitt,  and  the  confederacy  of  whig  lorcls.  He  felt  the  present 
evil  as  the  least  tolerable,  and  was  ready  to  incur  any  other  if 
he  might  but  be  relieved  from  it.  The  Duke,  who  was  a  whig 
in  politics,  and  whose  broken  health,  combined  with  the  altered 
l)olicy  of  the  court,  had  led  him  to  retire  from  public  life,  imme¬ 
diately  repaired  to  Hayes,  the  residence  of  Pitt,  and  summoned 
Lord  rem])le  from  Stowe.  It  has  been  a  cpiestion  whether  the 
king  acted  frankly  by  Grenville  at  this  time.  Lord  Mahon 
adopts  the  favorable  view  ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  on  the 
point.  Further  evidence  is  needed;  and  come  from  whatc^ver 
quarter  it  may,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it.  Writing  to  a 
friend  on  the*  18th  of  ^lay,  Edmund  Burke,  then  young  in 
years,  and  full  of  the  confidence  of  untried  political  life,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a  strong  liberal  government 
being  formed.  Referring  to  Pitt,  he  says,— ‘  You  may  be 
assured,  he  has  it  now  in  his  ])ower  to  come  into  the  service  of 
his  country  upon  any  ])lan  of  politics  he  chooses  to  dictate, 
with  great  and  honourable  terms  to  himself  and  every  friend  he 
has  in  the  world,  and  with  such  a  strengtli  of  power  as  will  be 
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fqiial  to  anytliiiiK  but  absolute  despotism  over  King  and 
kingdom.’ 

In  the  interview  between  the  royal  duke  and  l*itt,  the  tone  of 
the  latter,  tbongh  lofty,  was  not  intractable.  He  felt  the 
strength  of  liis  jmsition’withont  forgetting  what  was  due  to  his 
sovereign  and  the  country.  I’he  ‘  great  coininoncr’  was  not 
<lisinclincd  to  oflice,  but  he  knew  its  dilficulties  ;  and  his  require¬ 


ments,  therefore,  though  not  ungenerous,  were  such  as  self- 
respect,  and  his  views  of  the  national  interests  demanded : — 


*  He  made  three  principal  demands: — Condemnation  of  general  warrants 
for  the  future;  restoration  of  otiicers  dismissed  on  political  grounds; 
adliaiicc  with  Prot(‘stant  powers  to  balance  the  new  family  eompaet 
between  France  and  JS[)ain.  Hie  first  article,  said  the  dnki*,  would  he 
aecord<‘d ;  the  king  himself  had  named  the  second  ;  the  third  would  he 
most  subject  to  ditlieulty.  As  to  appointments,  Pitt  was  resolved  that 
if  he  took  oflice  the  stafesman  who  was  at  this  time  the  highest  in  his 
confidence — Chief  Justice  Pratt — should  become  Lord  (’hancellor ;  a 
scheme  hv  no  means  welcome  to  the  court.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
court  desired,  as  before,  that  the  Karl  of  Xorthumherland  might  he 
]daeed  at  the  head  of  the  'freasury ;  and  to  that  proposal,  Pitt,  as  before, 
demurred.  It  seems  probable  that  these  ditlieulties  might  have  been 
overcome,  since  scKUier  than  fail  the  duke  was  willing  to  offer  Pitt  almost 
CAUTE  ULANciiE.  Hut  it  was  obscrvcd  that  from  the  moment  Lord 
Temple  arrived,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Pitt,  the  em¬ 
barrassment  and  reserve  of  the  latter  visibly  increased. 

‘  Pitt’s  intention  had  been  to  nominate  Temjdc  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  but  not  only  did  Temple  reject  the  brilliant  prize,  he  used 
every  exertion  to  dissuade  Pitt  also  from  engaging.  To  explain  this 
stnmgc  phenomenon  in  a  man  so  ambitious  as  the  Lord  of  Stowe,  it  must 
he  mentioned  that  as  it  chanced  he  was  then  on  the  point  of  eoncluding 
a  reconciliation  with  his  brother  Georgi*.  It  was  now,  it  would  seem,  his 
wish  that  the  family  union  might  he  ])erfect(‘d,  and  that  “  the  three 
brothers,”  as  Temple,  (irenville,  and  the  luisband  of  their  sister  were  com¬ 
monly  called,  luiglit  fonn  a  ministry  of  their  own,  neither  leaning  upon 
Lord  Uutc  and  the  tories,  nor  yet  upon  the  great  whig  dukes.  It  is 
])rohable  that  Pitt  was  not  at  all  convinced  by  Temple’s  reasoning.  He 
must  have  felt  that  in  rejecting  the  overtures  of  the  l>ukc  of  Cnnd)erland 
he  was  fongoing  a  noble  opportunity  of  good  to  the  public  and  of  glory 
to  himself.  But  on  the  other  part*,  he  could  not  he  unmindful  of  the 
ancient  obligations,  personal  and  even  jieeuniary,  which  he  owed  to 
Temple.  Could  he  in  honour  begin  his  new  administration  by  a  breach 
^)th  the  only  colleague  who  had  adhered  to  him  at  the  close  ot  the 
ormer,  a  breach  too,  founded  solely  on  the  reeoneiliation  of  that 
eoiUagtie  with  their  common  brother,  fieorge  (irenville?  To  feelings 
sueli  ns  these  wc  may  presume  Pitt  yielded,  hut  yielded  with  regret, 
len  he  took  leave  of  lemple  after  the  decision,  he  monnifully  repeateil 

lo  lum  some  lines  from  Virgil,  to  implv :  “  brother,  von  have  ruined 
us  all  I  *  •  • 
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‘  It  is  remarkable  that  at  nearly  the  same  juncture  (irenville  in  a  lon^ 
discourse  announced  to  the  kinu;  that  polities  apart,  and  so  far  ns  private 
friendship  Avas  concerned,  he  had  become  r(*concileil  with  Lord  'rein pie. 
The  kin^  answered  drily,  and  with  a  well-timed  allusion  to  Lord  Ibite : 
“  1  do  not  trouble  myself  about  the  friendships  of  others,  and  wish  nobody 
would  about  mine!”’ — lb.  pp.  15()-15y. 


Other  negotiations  followed  with  like  result,  and  the  king 
was  at  length  conijielled  to  announce  to  Grenville  and  Bedford 
that  he  should  retain  their  service.  They  felt  their  vantage- 
ground,  and  ])ennitted  their  resentment  to  master  their  discre¬ 
tion.  Four  fresh  demands  were  preferred,  and  the  king  yielded 
with  an  ill  grace.  He  felt  his  humiliation  deeply.  It  was 
natural  he  should  do  so,  and  his  reinstated  ministers  soon 
learnt  that  they  had  committed  a  gross  political  hlunder.  Sacri¬ 
ficing  the  real  to  the  apparent,  the  solidity  of  jioAver  to  its 
trapjiings,  they,  in  fact,  worked  out  their  own  ruin,  while  they 
seemingly  insured  a  long  tenure  of  office.  The  wounded  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  king  ‘  were  shown  by  clouded  looks  to  Grenville  and 
Bedford;  by  smiles  and  gracious  words  to  their  o])])onents.* 
This  state  of  things  could  not  last ;  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  in  strange  forgetfulness  of  the  character  of  his  sove¬ 
reign,  on  the  Lith  of  June,  rejiroached  him  with  the  favor 
shown  to  the  ojiponcnts  of  his  ministers,  and  even  intimated  a 
doubt  of  his  word  having  been  kejit,  the  royal  disjdeasure  knew 
no  bounds.  He  determined,  come  what  may,  to  free  himself 
from  such  uncourtly  dictation,  and  commissioned  the  Duke  of 
('umherland  to  rc-open  negotiations  with  Mr.  Ihtt.  'J'he  latter 
had  a  three  hours’  audience  with  the  king.  ‘  Fi verything  ho 
asked  was  agreed  to,  especially  a  close  alliance,  if  possible, 
with  Prussia,  an  abolition  of  general  warrants  for  the  future,  a 


repeal  of  the  cyder  impost,  and  a  change  in  the  American  taxa¬ 
tion.’  On  these  terms,  Pitt  avowed  his  readiness  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  provided  Lord  Temjile  Avouldjoiu  him. 
That  nobleman,  however,  again  refused,  and  Pitt,  writing  to  a 
friend,  recorded  his  disa])pointment  and  moi  tification  in  these 
expressive  words  : — ‘  All  is  now  over  as  to  me,  and  by  a  fatidity 
I  did  not  expect;  I  mean  Lord  'J’cmple’s  refusing  to  take  his 
share  with  me  in  the  undertaking.’ 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Duke  of  Cumb(*rland  turned  to 
the  great  whig  houses,  and  the  result  was,  the  formation  of  the 
Uockingham  administration.  As  we  shall  have  an  opjiortunity 
of  referring  more  fully  to  the  policy  oi  this  cabinet,  in  our 
notice  of  the  recently-published  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of 
Uockingham,’  we  will  simply  record  here,  that  their  tenure  of 
office  was  very  brief.  They  were  installed  on  the  L‘Uh  of  July, 
17Go,  and  were  superseded  by  Pitt,  crea^d  l^arl  of  Chatham,  in 
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the  same  mouth  of  the  following  year.  It  is  reported,  that,  on 
tlie  king  informing  his  ministers  of  his  having  sent  for  Pitt,  one 
of  them,  deneral  Conway,  with  a  rare  candor,  replied,  ‘  Sir, 

1  am  glad  of  it ;  I  always  thought  it  the  best  thing  your  ma¬ 
jesty  could  do.  I  wish  it  may  answer ;  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  great  man, 
but*  as  nobody  is  without  faults,  he  is  not  unexceptionable.’ 
On  this  occasion,  Pitt,  for  the  third  time,  applied  to  Lord 
Temple,  but  lindiug  him  still  intractable,  he  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  alone.  He  probably  felt  that  his  own  honor  was  at 
stake,  and  that  it  became  him  to  show  the  nation  he  could 
redeem  its  embarrassed  alfairs  without  the  turbulent  and  ambi¬ 
tious  master  of  Stowe.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  feeling  of  his 
friends.  ‘  It  does  behove  him  now,’  wrote  Lord  Camden,  ‘to 
satisfy  the  world  that  his  greatness  does  not  hang  on  so  slight 
a  twig  as  Temjde.  .  .  .  Let  him  lling  oil*  the  (irenvilles, 

and  save  the  nation  without  them.’ 

The  peerage  of  ‘  the  great  commoner’  has  been  variously 
judged.  That  it  was  nobly  earned  cannot  be  doubted.  If  ever 
statesman  merited  a  coronet,  it  sat  fitly  on  the  head  of  the 
elder  Pitt.  His  serviees  had  been  of  an  infinitely  higher  order 
than  those  rendered  by  a  majority  of  the  Upper  House.  In¬ 
deed,  he  brought  to  it  more  lustre  than  he  could  receive,  and 
needed  not  to  temper  his  high  bearing  in  deference  to  the 
symbols  of  their  haughty  pedigree.  He  was,  moreover, 
advanced  in  years,  his  health  was  broken,  and  he  might,  there- 
tore,  without  impeachment  of  his  patriotism,  naturally  desire 
the  comparative  (juiet  and  repose  of  the  peerage.  Still,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  its  acceptance  was  not  a  false  step. 
He  was  einj)hatically  the  man  of  the  people.  On  their  favor 
he  had  risen  to  power.  His  jiopularity  bad  constituted  his 
strength,  and  rendered  his  name  formidable.  Foreign  states¬ 
men  trembled  at  the  thought  of  his  return  to  oliiee,  while  the 
creatures  of  the  court  observed  no  bounds  in  the  expression  of 
their  hostility.  To  the  king  he  was  ])ersonally  odeiisive. 
George  HI.  both  feared  and  hated  him.  Pitt  wars  aware  of  this, 
tliough  the  conviction  unhappily  faded  from  his  memory  when¬ 
e'er  he  stood  face  to  lace  with  the  monarch.  His  elevation, 
therefore,  to  the  Larldom  of  Chatham,  w’hile  it  apparently  con- 
hrined,  really  uiulermined  his  greatness.  The  name  of  Ihtt 
luul  been  a  talisman,  that  of  Chatham  was  unknown.  The 
people  reposed  in  the  ‘Great  Commoner’  as  one  of  themselves, 
but  regarded  with  mistrust  the  wearer  of  a  coronet,  conferred 
y  the  hand  of  a  tory  king.  Great  rejoicings  occurred  in  Lon- 
on,  when  the  tidings  ot  his  premiership  were  received,  but 
^  en  the  news  of  his  jieerage  came,  the  jirojected  illumination 
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was  countermanded,  and  the  citizens  felt  that  their  last  hope 
was  gone.  From  the  extreme  of  conlidenee,  they  ])assed  to  the 
extreme  of  suspicion.  He  was  Samson  still,  but  it  was  Sam¬ 
son  shorn  of  his  strength.  That  the  king  had  foreseen  much 
of  this  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  neither  would  it  be  unchari- 
tiible  to  suppose  that  he  viewed  it  with  satisfaction.  Had  Pitt 
been  wise,  he  would  have  retired  from  public  life  when  his 
health  unfitted  him  for  the  leadership  of  the  Commons.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  dilficult  to  understand  liow’  he  arrived  at  an  oppo¬ 
site  judgment.  His  position  was  so  unique — so  exclusively 
popular  in  its  basis — so  bound  up  and  identified  with  the 
all  but  universal  feeling  of  his  countrymen — that  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  his  not  perceiving,  at  a  glance,  how  he 
played  the  part  of  his  enemies  when  he  left  the  scene  of  his 
glory  for  the  more  sedate  but  far  less  powerful  position  of  an 
earl.  Xor  was  he  without  examples  to  w  arn  him  of  his  danger. 
The  recent  case  of  Pulteney  may  well  have  deterred  his  ambi¬ 
tion — if  such  were  his  motive, — while  the  known  enmity  of  the 
court  should  have  led  him  to  mistrust  the  smiles  and  the 
honors  so  readily  conferred.  In  becoming  the  Karl  of  Chatham, 
he  lost  the  popularity  of  William  Pitt.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
fact  itself  is  undoubted,  and  the  malady  w  hieh  followx'd  served 
still  further  to  eclij)se  his  glory.  To  that  malady,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed,  in  part.,  to  refer  the  course  he  now'  took,  llad  his  intel¬ 
lect  been  as  unclouded  as  at  a  former  period,  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  join  the  Rockinghams.  Tliey  had  done  much 
to  conciliate  him.  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  his  contidential  friend, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Camden ;  his  law 
agent,  Mr.  Nuthall,  was  aj)j)oinled  solicitor  to  the  treasury; 
and  he  himself  was  repeatedly  informed  that  they  were  willing 
to  receive  him,  not  as  an  associate,  but  as  a  leader.  Moreover, 
his  views  on  all  the  more  im])ortant  questions  accorded  with 
theirs.  They  had  united  in  condemning  the  peace,  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  general  warrants,  and  the  seizure  of  papers,  and  there 
aj>peared,  therefore,  no  good  reason  for  their  acting  a])art,  much 
less  for  their  being  supplanted  by  him.  Together,  they  might 
have  defeated  the  hostility  of  the  court,  and  the  opposition  of 
the  tory  party ;  but  separated  from  each  other,  he  wanted  their 
strengtli,  and  they  wanted  the  magic  ot  his  name.  1  hat  they 
did  not  so  unite  is  matter  for  regret,  and  its  solution  is  probably 
to  be  found,  partly  in  unbounded  selt-conlidence,  inspired  by 
former  trium])hs,  and  partly  in  resentment  at  the  efforts  made 
by  leading  whigs  to  impede  his  early  progress.  ‘  1  he  terrible 
cornet  of  horse’  w'as  remembered,  it  may  be,  wdicn  it  w'ould  have 
been  far  wiser,  and  more  indicative  ot  the  highest  order  of 
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intellect,  to  sacrifice  all  such  iiieinories  on  the  altar  of  his 
coiintvv’s  good.  To  err,  however,  is  human,  and  AN  illiain  Pitt 
furnished  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  principle  on  which  Chatham  sought  to  form  his  adminis¬ 
tration  was  the  dissolution  ot  all  jiarty  connexions.  He  ainn.Hl 
to  draw  around  him  the  ablest  men  from  all  political  sections, 
and  had  his  physical  powers  remained,  he  would  probably  have 
succeeded.  liis  personal  supervision  and  control,  however, 
were  absolutely  needful,  and  these  were  soon  withdrawn  by  tlie 
U'rrible  calamity  which  made  him  a  burden  to  himself,  and  un¬ 
fitted  him  for  business.  He  found,  moreover,  more  difliculty 
in  constructing  his  cabinet  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  lled- 
fords  refused  to  join,  save  in  a  body,  and  he  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  content  liimself  with  little  more  than  his  ])ersonal 
adherents,  and  some  members  of  the  late  administration. 
Among  the  former  were  Lords  Camden  and  Shelburne;  and  of 
the  latter,  the  Duke  of  (iraflon  and  General  Conway.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  combination  failed.  When  the  master¬ 
spirit  was  com])elled  to  retire  from  the  helm,  the  one  principle 
of  cohesion  was  wanting.  Each  section  of  the  government 
looked  suspiciously  ou  the  other,  and  though  Chatham  remained 
its  nominal  head,  his  jioliey  was  really  abandoned,  and  other 
counsels  than  he  would  have  tendered  met  the  royal  ear.  In 
January,  17(»7,  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Hath,  through  a  severe 
attack  of  gout ;  and  when  only  ])artially  recovered,  he  set  out 
with  a  determination  to  reach  London,  but  had  a  rcla])se  on  the 
road,  which  confined  him  to  bed  for  a  fortnight  at  Marl¬ 
borough. 

‘  Kvils  speedily  grew  from  the  absence  of  the  master-mind.  The 
cabinet  became  divided,  and  the  parliament  unruly.  A  jealousy,  never 
after  extinguished,  was  kindled  between  (Jrafton  and  Shelburne.  Charles 
Townshend  Iwgan  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  great  minister  in  the  House  ot 
Commons,  and  almost  openly  thwarted  beckford  as  to  the  Hast  Indian 
Impiirv'.  Even  the  highest  eolleagues  and  most  trusted  friends  of  Chatham 
romplained  that  they  were  not  thoroughly  apprised  of  his  views  and 
intentions.  The  l>ukc  of  Hrafton  asked  his  leave  to  travel  down  to  his 
l^dsidc  at  Marlborough  for  one  hour  of  conversation, — for  one  gleam  of 
light,  but  he  was  answered  in  stately  phrases  that  the  same  illness 
vhich  hindered  Lord  Chatham  from  proci'eding  on  his  journey  must  like¬ 
wise  disablehim  from  entering  into  any  discussions  of  business.* — lb.  p.2()7. 

The  remedies  employed  to  suppress  the  gout  had  driven  the 
malady  inwards ;  so  that  when  he  returned  to  London,  his  nerves 
were  thoroughly  shaken,  and  he  shut  himself  up  absolutely 
from  society,  and  became  melancholy  and  irritable.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  earnestly  solicited  an  interview,  but  w’as  refused,  and 
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at  length  the  king  Ihinself  wrote  to  him  on  the  iinnhnency  of 
the  crisis  which  had  arisen.  ‘  If,’  said  the  monarcli,  ‘  you  cannot 
come  to  me  to-morrow,  J  am  ready  to  call  on  you.’  Thus 
pressed,  Chatham  conceded  an  interview  to  Grafton,  and  the 
latter  tells  us  in  his  ‘  Memoirs’ — ‘  Thougli  1  expected  to  find 
Lord  Chatham  very  ill  indeed,  liis  situation  was  difl’ercnt  from 
what  I  had  imagined.  His  nerves  and  spirits  were  affected  to 
a  dreadful  degree,  and  the  sight  of  liis  great  mind  bowed  down 
and  thus  weakened  by  disorder  would  have  filled  me  with  grief 
and  concern,  even  if  I  had  not  long  borne  a  sincere  attachment 

to  his  person  and  character . The  interview  w’as 

truly  painful.’ 

In  the  Autumn  of  the  following  year  the  health  of  Chatham 
improved,  but  he  felt  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and  having  ascertained  what  had  taken  ])lace  during  his  seclu¬ 
sion,  he  determined  to  resign.  His  wish  to  do  so  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  notified  to  the  king,  but  had  been  waived  in  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  royal  request.  Now,  however,  he  resolved  to  carry 
out  his  purpose,  and  no  persuasion  could  divert  him  from  it. 
Lord  Mahon  tells  us — 

‘  The  resignation  of  Lord  Chatham  produced  an  impression  upon  his 
colleagues  which  cannot  but  appear  to  us  strangely  disproportionaU;  to  the 
part  which  he  had  lately  taken  in  their  councils.  Such  ministers  as  were 
absent  in  the  country  were  summoned  by  express  to  town.  The  Duke  of 
( I rafton  replied  to  Lord  Chatham,  entreating  him  to  forego  his  resolution. 
The  king  himself  wrote  in  the  same  terms.  “  I  think,”  says  his  majesty, 
“  that  1  have  a  right  to  insist  on  your  remaining  in  my  service ;  for  I  with 
j)leasurc  look  forward  to  the  time  of  your  recovery,  when  I  may  have  your 
assistance.”  But  Lord  Chatham  being  resolute,  it  was  necessary  to  accept 
his  resignation.  As  a  propitiatory  compliment  to  him,  the  IVivy  iSeal 
was  bestowed  upon  his  personal  friend  and  follower,  the  Karl  of  Bristol ; 
while  in  the  room  of  Shelburne,  the  Karl  of  Kochford,  lately  ambassador  at 
Baris,  bceame  Sceretary  of  State. 

‘Thus  in  October,  17t)S,  did  T.ord  Chatham  retire  from  the  office 
which  he  had  assumed  in  July,  l/bO.  I  ntil  towards  the  middle  of 
March,  17G7,  he  had  been  truly  and  in  clfcct  Bnmc  Minister,  since  that 
time  he  had  been — nothing.  What  was  done  thenceforward  he  was  so 
far  from  directing,  that  he  scarcely  knew',  lie  had  fallen  not  ns  other 
statesmen  sink  from  ollice  to  opposition,  or  from  a  larger  to  a  lesser  share 
of  intluence  and  power,  but  he  had  fallen  as  a  dead  body  falls,  blind,  un¬ 
heeding,  unstirred.’ — lb.  p.  30S. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  (irafton,  of  wlioiu  large 
expectations  were  entertained,  which  his  subsequent  career 
failed  to  realize.  His  want  of  application  and  of  firmness,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  addiction  to  field-sports,  and  above  all,  his  gross 
violations  of  public  decency,  marred  his  career,  and  prevented 
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liis  Bcourinp  tlic  coiificlcncc  of  liis  conn  try  tdcd.  I^ord  Cttiodcn 
was  luR  chancellor— a  man  of  far  hij:jher  mark,  whose  decisions 
are  still  held  in  ])rofound  respect  by  our  legal  functionaries, 
only  one  of  them  having  been  reversed,  and  that,  as  liOvd 
Mahon  remarks,  probably  in  error. 

*  liis  style  in  the  Court  of  Chaiiceiy'  was  extremely  simple  and  collo¬ 
quial.  It*  could  not  vie  with  Lord  MansfieUrs  lofty  dignity, — his  lumi¬ 
nous  order  and  skilfid  array  of  facts.  Dunuing,  indeed,  was  wont  to  say, 
that  a  stiitcracnt  by  Lord  Mansfield  was  equal  to  any  other  man’s 
nrgninent.  Hut  how  grcidly  docs  lx)rd  Camden  shine  superior  in  Consti¬ 
tutional  doctrine  and  zeal  for  public  liberty  1  When  contending  with 
Lord  .Mansfield  for  the  rights  of  Juries, — when  against  that  great 
magistrate  again  and  again  advising  justice  to  the  Middlesex  electors,  and 
conciliation  to  the  North  American  colonies, — their  contenqmraries  might 
be  divided  in  opinion,  but  does  at  this  day  any  one  man  doubt  to  w  horn 
the  palm  should  be  awarded  ?’ — Ib.  p.  314. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  Colonel  Barr6,  both  friends  of 
Chatham,  joined  the  ranks  of  op])osition,  but  a  new  and  more 
formidable  adversary  appeared  in  .lanuary,  1769,  around  whom 
a  mystery  was  thrown,  which  the  most  diligent  inquiries  have 
not  yet  ])enetrated.  The  history  of  our  country  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century^  cannot  be  appreciated 
without  a  minute  examination  of  the  ‘  Letters’  of  Junius.  With 
a  cli>sed  vizor,  a  force  rarely  equalled,  and  a  skill  in  the  use 
of  his  weaj)ons  to  which  no  parallel  had  been  witnessed,  he 
entered  the  arena  of  ])oliticul  strife,  with  the  proud  bearing  of 
a  knight  whose  self-contidence  bordered  on  arrogance.  From 
Um'  more  subordinate,  he  ])roceeded  to  challenge  the  higher 
oflicers  of  the  state.  One  after  another,  the  ministers  or  their 
underlings  fell  before  him,  until  the  licence  of  free  speech  was 
indulged  to  the  extent  of  disloyalty,  if  not  of  treason.  Our  readers 
are  aware  of  the  controversy  that  has  been  waged  resjiecting  the 
authorship  of  these  letters.  Lord  Aluhon  disposes  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  far  too  summarily,  more  especially  as  be  prefaces  his  nar¬ 
ration  by  observing,  ‘  A  fidl  statement,  at  least,  if  not  a  full 
solution  of  it,  may  justly  be  required.’  ‘  I  will  not  afl’ect,’  he 
says,  *  to  speak  with  doubt,  when  no  doubt  exists  in  niy  mind. 
l  ri>m  the  proofs  adduced  by  others,  and  on  a  clear  conviction  of 
my  ow  n,  I  atlirm  that  the  author  of  “  .Tiinius”  w'as  no  other  than 
^ir  riiilip  1  rancis.’  This  is  sufiicicntly’  oracular,  it  must  be 
confessed,  nor  are  there  wanting  some  strong  points,  as  his 
lordship  ])roceed8  to  show*,  in  support  of  his  opinion.  Still, 
^uh  all  deference,  wc  must  submit,  that  the  case  is  far  from 
pTo\ed,  and  that  a  more  thorough  and  searching  investigation 
tR  yet  needed  to  determine  between  the  several  parties  whose 
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identity  witli  Junius  lias  been  maintained.  This,  however,  is 
not  tlic  ])lace  for  entering  on  such  a  discussion,  nor  have  we 
at  our  connnand  the  space  it  requires.  It  must  content  ns, 
therefore,  to  remark,  whoever  Junius  might  be,  and  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  patriotism  and  truthfulness,  that  his 
‘  Letters’  seriously  damaged  the  ministry,  and  exercised  an 
important  inilucnce  on  public  affairs. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North,  a 
minister  after  the  king’s  own  heart,  whom  he  loved  as  fervently 
as  his  nature  ]iermitted,  and  trusted  until  that  ill-starred 
coalition  which  destroyed  at  once  the  court  favor  of  North 

•t' 

and  the  popularity  of  Fox.  Lord  Mahon  sketches  his  cha¬ 
racter  too  highly,  and  is  guilty,  we  think,  of  a  serious  offence 
against  jmblic  morals  in  glossing  over  the  insincerity  of  his 
policy.  To  use  his  lordship’s  own  language, — ‘  He  frequently 
yielded  his  own  deliberate  judgment  to  the  persuasion  of  his 
sovereign  or  of  his  friends.’  In  jirivate  life,  this  may  be  an 
amiable  weakness — but  it  is  weakness  still.  Hut  in  ])ublic  life,  it 
assumes  a  graver  character,  and  utterly  disqualifies  for  impor¬ 
tant  trusts  under  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  same  element 
of  character  would,  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  have  arraved 
Lord  North  on  the  side  of  ])rerogative  as  oj)posed  to  ])0])ular 
freedom. 

The  first  appearance  in  parliament  of  Charles  James  Fox 
was  as  a  su])i)orter  of  the  court.  He  w’as  returned  for  Mid- 
hiirst  when  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  on  Lord  North 
becoming  prime  minister  shortly  afterwards,  was  made  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  This  office  he  resigned  in  177*2,  on 
occasion  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Rill,  but  speedily  resumed  his 
connexion  with  the  government  by  acce))ting  a  lordship  of  the 
treasury  in  the  following  January.  In  this  j)ost,  however,  he 
remained  for  a  short  time  only,  and  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  his  dismissal  grew’  are  thus  related  by  our  author.  It  is 
instructive  to  note  that,  while  the  son  of  the  b'.arl  of  Chatham 
became, excellence^  the  tory  minister  of  George  HI.,  a  son  of 
the  first  Lord  Holland,  whose  ])olitical  career  set  all  principle 
at  defiance,  became  the  leader  of  an  illustrious  band,  which,  for 
many  years,  and  under  most  untoward  circumstances,  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Constitution  against  the  stolid  desj)otism  of 
the  monarch  and  the  iron  rule  of  a  cold-hearted  and  unsenqm- 
lous  oligarchy. 

‘This  very  period — the  month  of  February,  1771-, — proved  to  be  a 
turning  point  iii  Mr.  Fox’s  own  career  ns  well  as  in  Dr.  Franklin’s.  His 
father,  Lord  Holland,  had  recently  relieved  him  from  embarrassment  by 
paying  his  debts,  contracted  maiidy  through  his  passion  of  high  l)lny,  and 
amounting  (and  vet  he  was  not  twenty-five)  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
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140,000/.  Fit*c  from  this  burthen,  Fox  became  less  patient  of  any  other 
trammels.  At  the  0|Kning  of  jKirliament  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  though 
still  holding  a  subordinate  oftice,  ho  showed  little  regard  for  the  advice  or 
opinion  of  his  chief.  On  several  occasions  he  apiwars  to  have  pursued  his 
own  independent  course.  Once,  in  his  zeal  against  the  licentiousness  of 
the  pn'ss, — in  his  eagerness,  as  he  declare  d,  “  to  bring  libels  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  oil  the  carjiet,” — he  urged  a  complaint  against  the  jirintcr  of  the 
“  Public  Advertik'r”  for  having  inserted  a  letter  reflecting  on  the  principles 
of  the  Kevolution.  Lord  North  found  it  necessary  to  join  him  in  this 
vote,  though  against  his  wishes,  and  with  a  hint  to  that  effect  to  several 
of  iiin  friends.  The  king  in  his  secret  notes  at  this  juncture  expresses 
much  resentment  at  the  jiresumption  of  this  ill-disciplined  Lord  of  the 
Tirasury.  So  high  did  the  royal  or  ministerial  indignation  rise,  that  on 
the  i*  tth  of  February  there  was  put  into  Fox’s  hands  a  letter  from  Lord 
North,  couched  in  the  following  laconic  terms :  “  Sir,  his  majesty  has 
thought  proper  to  order  a  new  commission  of  the  Treasury  to  be  made 
out,  in  which  I  do  not  perceive  your  name.”  Certainly  it  was  no  common 
provocation  which  could  call  forth  such  a  letter  from  the  most  courteous 
and  good-natured  of  Prime  Ministers.* — lb.  p.  Ilf?. 


In  ibe  ineiintimc,  tbc  American  revolution  proceeded  in  a 
course  which  English  statesmen  deemed  disastrous.  Our 
troops  were  frequently  defeated,  and  even  when  successful,  they 
accomplished  little  more  than  the  oecujiation  of  a  few'  jirincijial 
towns.  Such  victories  were  barren  of  results,  and  gave  no 
tiromise  of  an  early  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  disjnite. 
T'lie  feelings  of  the  colonists  became  exasperated  yet  more 
and  more.  T'hc  burdens  of  the  struggle  fell  heavily  njion 
tliem  ;  their  ]>roperty  was  ransacked  ;  the  licence  of  the  Hritish 
soldiery  frecpiently  added  insult  to  sjioliation  ;  and  the  horrors 
of  Indian  war  gave  a  character  of  ferocity  to  the  contest  which 
awakened  the  darkest  passions,  and  sjiread  throughout  the 
scene  o!  conllict  the  worst  ])ossible  ajiprehensions.  T  he  con¬ 
ciliatory  measures  which  had  been  proposed  failed  utterly  of 
cllect,  ])artly  because  they  were  in  obvious  contrast  to  the 
])olicy  of  the  Erow’ii,  and  ])artly  because  they*  bad  been  delayed 
too  long,  and  w’cre  doled  out  with  a  niggardly  hand.  They 
were  received  as  the  result  of  fear  only,  and  thus  strengthened 
the  confidence  of  the  Americans  rather  than  stimulated  attach¬ 
ment  and  gratitude.  No  man  in  the  empire  w’as  more  doggedly 
bent  on  tlic  subjugation  of  the  colonists  than  George  ill.,  and 
the  only  means  lie  was  inclined  to  employ  w’ere  tliosc  of  force. 
1  hat  they  should  successfully  resist  his  arms  he  deemed 
impossible  ;  and  long  after  others  had  yielded  to  the  mortifying 
conviction,  he  resolved  on  niaintaining,  at  any'  cost,  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  his  rule.  Chatham  had  opjiosed  the  measures  out  of 
which  the  revolution  sprung.  He  condemned  the  Stamp  Act, 
ttNowed  his  admiration  of  tlie  demeanor  of  congress,  and  pro- 
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posed,  from  lime  to  time,  the  adoption  of  conciliatory  measures 
with  a  view  to  a  termination  of  the  contest,  llis  foresight  and 
profound  sagacity  Avere  strikingly  shown  in  January,  177o,  when 
iie  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  that  the  British 
troops  might  be  w  ithdrawn  from  Boston.  On  that  occasion,  he 
distinctly  allirmed  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  and  w  arned 
both  the  minister  and  the  nation  of  wdiat  speedily  ensued  : — 


‘  When  your  Lordships,’  said  the  orator,  ‘  look  at  tlu^  papers  transmitted 
us  from  America,  when  you  consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  w  isdom, 
you  exmuot  but  respeet  their  cause,  and  wisli  to  make  it  your  own.  For 
myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all  my  reading  of  history, — and 
it  lias  been  mv  favourite  study ;  1  have  read  Lhueydides  and  have  ad¬ 
mired  the  master-states  of  the  world, — no  nation  or  body  of  men  can 
stand  in  prefiTcnee  to  the  (.Jencral  Congress  at  IMiihuhdphia.  All  attempts 
to  impose  servitude  on  such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a 
mighty  eontinent,  must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal.  AVe  shall  be  forced  ulti¬ 
mately  to  retract ;  let  us  retract  while  wt^  can,  not  when  we  must.  I  say 
we  must  necessarily  undo  these  violent  oppressive  acts ;  they  must  be 
repealed  ;  you  will  re})eal  them  ;  I  pledge  myself  for  it  that  you  will  in  the 
(  lul  repeal  them.  1  stake  my  reputation  on  it.  I  w  ill  consent  to  be  taken 
for  an  idiot  if  they  are  not  tiually  repealed. — Avoid,  tluui,  this  humiliating 

disgraceful  necessity . To  conclude,  my  Lords,  if  the 

ministers  thus  ])crsevcre  in  misadvising  and  misleading  the  King,  I  will 
not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  alVeetions  of  his  subjects  from  his  Crown, 
but  1  will  aftirm  that  they  will  make  the  (’rown  not  worth  his  wearing;  I 
will  not  say  that  the  King  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the  king¬ 
dom  is  undone.’ — Vol.  vi.,  p.  IRj. 


llis  motion,  though  ably  sup])ortc(l  by  Lords  Shelburne 
and  C’ainden,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  (iS  to  IS,  but  (ybathani 
sliortly  afterwards  submitted  a  bill  to  the  House  for  tlic  paci- 
lieatioii  of  the  troubles  of  America,  which,  while  it  affirmed  the 
]>aramouut  authority  of  the  British  crown,  ])rovided  that  no 
taxe.s  should  he  levied  in  America  without  the  consent  of  its 
eiii/.ens.  Lord  Mahon  natiirallv  asks,  whether  this  measure, 
iiad  it  heen  adopted,  would  have  healed  the  breach,  and 
cemented  the  union  between  Kngland  and  her  colonies?  llis 
reply  is  more  strongly  affirmative  than  w’e  rire  ])re})ared  to 
render.  ‘  From  all  the  facts  and  testimonies,’  says  liis  lord- 
^aij),  ‘  then  or  since  made  ])iiblic,  I  answer  without  liesitation, 
iliat  it  would  !  The  sword  wais  then  sluinhering  in  its  scabbard. 
Hn  both  sides  there  w’erc  injuries  to  redress,  hut  not  as  yet 
hlooiLhed  to  avenge.  It  was  only  a  quarrel  ;  it  was  not  as  yet 
a  war.’  There  were  no  doubt  eiremnstances  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  favorable  to  such  an  issue,  hut  others  pointed  in  an 
op])osiie  direction,  and  were  ill  adapted  to  stimulate  hope.  The 
eluiracter  of  Washington  was,  in  itself,  a  tower  of  strength  to 
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his  countrymen,  hut  as  yet  its  virtues  were  not  appreciated  at 
I’hiladelpliia.  llis  wisdom,  moderation,  and  liimness  were  mis¬ 
understood  by  many  of  those  who  acted  a  noisy  part  in  Coti- 
gross ;  but  the  army  appreciated  his  worth,  and  the  more  dis¬ 
cerning  and  patriotic  of  the  colonists  deemed  his  command  a 
sure  earnest  of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  li]>erals  of 
Kngland  reposed  iinhesiuting  trust  in  his  honor,  and  antici¬ 
pated,  from  his  conciliatory  tone,  the  reception  of  measures 
which,  correcting  the  practical  grievances  of  the  States,  would 
leave  them  yet  subject  to  the  Hritish  crown.  Lord  ^lahon's 
estimate  of  Washington  is  such  as  was  to  be  antici])ated  from 
his  candor.  ‘  Integrity  and  truth,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  were  ever 
present  to  his  mind.  Not  a  single  instance  can  be  found  in  his 
whole  career  when  he  was  impelled  by  any  hut  an  uj)rigln 
motive,  or  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  object  by  any  but  worthy 
means.’  This  is  high  praise,  but  not  higher  than  was  deserved, 
and  the  generosity  with  which  it  is  tendered  enhances  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  rectitude  and  truthfulness  of  the  historian. 

Wi*  must  refrain  from  noticing  the  subsequent  tntnsactions 
of  this  ]>eriod.  Our  space  is  com])letely  exhausted,  and  we 
will,  therefore,  merely  add,  that  liOrd  Mahon’s  narrative  of 
American  allairs,  much  as  we  esteem  the  temper  in  which  it  is 
drawn  u]>,  is,  in  our  judgment,  unduly  extended.  It  is  out  of 
jiroportion  to  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  and  enters  into 
details  which  are  readily  learnt  from  other  sources.  We  regret 
this  the  more,  as  it  swells  the  bulk  and  increases  the  cost  ol 
his  history,  beyond  cither  the  time  or  the  means  of  the  majority 
ot  readers.  In  tin*  event  of  a  second  edition,  we  earncstl\ 
counsel  an  abridgment  of  this  ])orti()n  of  his  narrative,  ami 
in  the  meantime,  recommend  his  volumes  to  the  conlidence  and 
early  perusal  of  our  readers. 


Art.  \  11. — IlilMrand  {Pope  (irepon/  VII.)  and  IJurownnniicafrd 
V,uf)eror:  a  Tale,  by  Joseph  Sortain,  A.U.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
London:  Longman  and  (’o.  1^52.  pp. 

Hilukhrand  stands  out  among  the  men  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  us  a  colo.ssal  spirit,  an  object  of  terror  to  the  feeble  ])oten- 
tutes  of  the  age;  ol  reverence  to  the  servants  of  the  ])roud 
wipromacy  his  ambitious  policy  established;  of  haired  to  the 
high-minded  princes  who  have  lu'cn  strong  enough  to  resi.sf 
the  encroachments  ot  that  supremacy;  of  admiration  to  the 
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iilolators  of  genius,  rc'aily  to  do  e(|iial  lioinage  to  ])rinoe,  pre¬ 
late,  or  demagogue,  if  he  he  but  clothed  with  the  uttrihutcs  of 
intellectual  force;  and  of  scorn  to  the  champions  of  national 
freedom,  the  defenders  of  domestic  sanctity,  and  the  lovers  of 
the  ancient  Catholic  faith. 

How  did  it  come  to  ])ass  that  this  man  attained  to  be  the 
C.ESAK  of  tJie  Churchy  and  how  far  has  his  character  been  justly 

estimated  bv  anv  of  the  classes  we  have  mentioned  ?  'riiese 

•  • 

are  fjuestions  worthy  of  attention.  They  could  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  ])lacc  with  sufficient  fulness;  yet,  without  trans¬ 
gressing  our  limits,  we  shall  portray  this  gieat  churchman 
faithfully,  according  to  the  lights  of  history,  not  ])andering  to 
party  prejudices  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a  ])ortrait 
we  believe  will  be  seasonable  and  acce])table.  We  shall  not 
dress  him  in  sunbeams  or  in  raiid)ows,  w  ith  the  grandeur  of  an 
angel  or  the  ])urity  of  a  saint.  We  shall  not  caricature  him 
ill  the  grotesque  disguises  which  bigotry  would  fashion  because 
of  his  devotion  to  a  church  against  which  every  conviction  of 
our  reason  and  every  throb  of  our  heart  revolts.  Nor  should 
we  oirend  the  taste  of  our  readers  less  egregiously  than  we 
should  violate  our  ow  n,  were  we  to  paint  an  imaginary  fiend, 
and  affix  to  this  monster  of  the  fancy  the  name  of  Hildebrand. 

We  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  situation  of  iMirope  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  new  kingdoms  that  arose  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Western  Emi)ire  had  been  united  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  The  feudal  system, 
by  which  lands,  and  castles,  and  kingdoms  were  held  on  the 
condition  of  homage  and  military  service  to  a  suzerain  or  chief, 
held  all  l^uro])c  in  a  net-work  of  complicated  dependencies, 
and  cherished  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  did  much  for  the 
refinement  of  nobles,  and  something  for  the  liberties  of  the 
])eople.  Among  these  feudal  sovereignties  the  liishop  of  Home 
had  obtained  a  ])lace,  —  ])artly  through  the  influence  which 
naturally  accrued  to  him  from  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  emjiire 
to  C’onstantinople,  and  partly  through  the  superstition  of  the 
rude  soldiers  who  had  shared  among  themselves  the  sjioils  of 
ooiKjucst,  but  mainly  through  the  grateful  policy  of  the  founder 
of  the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  who  rcqaiid  the  Pope’s  sanction 
of  his  usurpation  with  the  Greek  J^xarchate  of  Havenna,  whicli 
he  had  just  torn  from  Hie  gras])  of  the  Lombards.  The  gift  of 
the  French  usurj)er  was  consecu'ated  at  Home,  by  the  forged 
donation  of  Constantine,  in  which  it  wtis  ])retended  that  when 
tlie  Km])eror  de|)arted  to  Hyzantium,  he  invested  the  Homan 
Hishop  with  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Italy  and  the  western 
]>rovince.s.  In  addition  to  this  ])olitical  ])ower,  the  Homan 
^ee  had  gradually  undermined  the  indej)cndence  of  national 
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cliurolios  bv  encouraging  a])]H*als  from  ecclesiastical  co\irts, 
and  bv  publishing  the  Decretals  of  Isidore,  which  pretended  to 
establish  on  the  letters  of  early  bishops  and  edicts  of  (’hristian 
em))erors  the  sole  right  of  the  pope  to  summon  councils  of  the 
church,  and  to  exercise  authority  over  all  her  bishops. 

It  needs  not  be  said  that  a  thick  cloud  of  ignorance  veiled  the 
general  mind  of  Euro])e;  that  suj)erstition,  which,  unlike  the 
healthy  ])lants  of  nature,  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the  dark, 
laid  largely  su])erseded  the  ]>ure  belief  and  spiritual  worshi]), 
and  free-making  spirit  of  the  gospel;  and  that  the  muddy 
waters  of  imnioralilv,  relieved  only  by  cataracts  of  crime,  over- 
Spread  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south,  while  a  coarse  and 
almost  brutal  dissoluteness  disgraced  the  homelier  virtues  of 
the  (iennans.  From  the  tempests  of  the  world,  the  better  men 
sought  retirement  in  the  monasteries  that  studded  the  loveliest 


quietudes  of  Kuro])e. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  this  social  atmos])here  should  have 
imparted  a  ])eculiar  character  to  the  remarkable  body  of  fra¬ 


ternities  which  in  their 


aggregate  men  called  ‘  'I'lie  Church.* 


'Phe  clergy  of  the  eleventh  century  are  depicted  by  eontem])o- 
rary  Catholic  writers  as  not  only  ])olluted  by  the  vices  common 
to  the  times,  but  as  branded  especially  by  two  evils  ])cculiar  to 
themselves.  One  of  these  was  concuhina(fe^ — living  with  women 
who  were  not  their  wives.  'J'he  other  was  — the  buying 

and  selling  of  church  livings.  I'hroughout  great  ))art  of  (ler- 
many  and  Lomhardy  the  clergy,  including  many  of  the  hisho])s, 
were  avowedly  marrii'd;  but  in  Italy  an  illegal  connexion  was 
substituted  for  lawful  matrimony.  I'lie  sale  of  livings  intro¬ 
duced  into  parishes,  and  abbacies,  and  ej^iscopal  sees  the  most 
unworthy  ])ersons, — thus  dishonouring  religion  by  giving  her 
apparent  sanction,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  to  every  form  of 
wickedness;  hut  it  introduced  other  evils,  ])olitical  rather  than 
religicms,  tor  it  thnwv  the  most  intluential  ])ositions  of  the 
ehureh,  carrying  with  them  territorial  authority  and  worldly 
power,  into  the  hands  of  wealthy  barons  and  great  ])rinces. 
Uy  such  acquisitions,  added  to  the  natural  ascendancy  ot 
<‘hicfs,  they  intruded  on  some  of  the  functions  which  the  jxqies 
had  arrogated  to  themselves  as  the  su])reme  magnates  ot  the 
church.  As  the  lands  of  the  church,  like  other  lands  in  that 
age,  were  held  by  feudal  tenure,  it  belonged  to  the  Fmj)eror, 
as  feudal  head,  to  invest  the  hohlers  with  authority.  Tlie  torin 
of  this  investiture — the  giving  of  a  ring  and  a  crozier — made 
the  Kinperor  a])pear  to  be  jierforming  a  spiritual  act.  i'he 
popes  became  jealous.  \  serious  ground  existed  for  that  grand 
quarrel  between  the  tem})oral  and  the  sjiiritual, — the  church 
and  the  state, — the  popes  on  one  side,  and  the  monarchs  ol 
r.uropc  on  the  other,— which  convulsed  the  nations  for  centu- 
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lies,  and  which,  if  the  aujjjuries  of  tlie  past  have  not  deceived 
us  in  the  interpretation  of  events  now  passing,  nuisi  eonvulse 
all  Kuro])e  till  the  sujireinacy  of  Home  is  destroyed  by  the 
wisdom  and  eonseientioiisness  of  frta'  (’hristian  churches. 

Such,  then,  was  the  world  into  which  Hildebrand  was  born, 
— such  were  the  external  inihienees  by  which  his  course  was 


shaped, — such  were  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to  work. 

Historians  do  not  a^ree  in  their  rejiorts  of  the  birth])lace  of 
Hildebrand.  Somewhat  like  the  ease  of  Homer,  the  honour  has 
been  claimed  respectively  for  Sienna  and  Saone,  both  in  'I'lis- 
eany,  and  for  Home.  In  either  case  he  was  an  Italian.  The 
(late  of  his  birth  is  unknow  n  ;  so  is  his  ancestry.  Some  describe 
him  as  descended  from  the  noble  house  of  the  Aldobrandini ; 
by  others,  apjiarently  with  more  truth,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  humble  Tuscan,  a  carjienter  of  the  name  of  Honizo, 
in  Saone.  His  childhood  was  s])ent  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Virjjjin,  on  the  Aventine  hill,  where  his  uncle  was  the 
ahhot.  He  imbibed  the  sjiirit  of  the  institute,  studied  the 
))oliey  of  the  ])a])al  court,  and  observed  with  sorrow'  the  evils 
which  he  afterwards  denounced.  Imoiu  the  beginning  he 


appears  to  have  embraced  the  views  of  Pietro  Damiani,  Hislioj) 
of  Ostia,  th(‘  honest  though  narrow'-minded  champion  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  reform.  During  his  gradual  rise  to  greatness,  he  saw' 
not  less  than  three  contem])orary  pojies — Henedict  the  Ninth, 
Sylvester  the  Third,  and  (iregory  the  Sixth.  Henedict  had 
been  raised  to  the  pa]nil  chair  at  the  age  of  twelve,  through  his 
connexion  with  the  aristocratic  family  of  the  'J'useoli  at  Home ; 
but  the  scandals  of  his  life  ])rovoked  and  justilied  the  opj)osi- 
tiou  of  the  ])eo])le.  At  this  junctun*,  Hildebrand  came  into 
public  notice.  He  was  emjdoyed  to  induce  Henedict  to  sell  his 
ofliee  to  (iratian,  a  learned  areh-presbyter,  who  had  been 
Hildebraiurs  teacher  when  a  bov,  and  who  assumed  the  title  of 
(iregory  the  Sixth.  The  reforming  ])avty  had  great  hopes  from 
his  accession,  but  the  Km])eror,  Henry  the  Third,  soon  forced 
bim  to  make  way  for  Clement  th(;  Second,  (iregory  was 
accom])anied  in  his  exile  by  Hildebrand.  They  joined  tlie  Hene- 
dictine  order  of  the  monks  of  Chigni,  at  Ma(;on,  in  Hurgundy. 
It  had  been  founded  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  })efore,  by 
illiam,  Duke  of  Acpiitainc,  and  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
Tcputiition  for  religious  poverty  and  industrious  virtue.  There 
the  deposed  bishop  was  soon  worn  down  by  the  passions  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Home.  At  his  death,  he  left  to  Hilde¬ 


brand  his  wealth,  his  hatred  of  the  bhnpcror,  and  liis  name, 
which  the  then  future  ])ontifr  has  immortali'/.ed.  In  that 
‘  garden  of  delicious  roses  and  lilies,’  as  Damiani  calls  it,  while 
]>rolessedly  se])arated  from  the  world,  Hildebrand  was  revolving 
the  schemes  which  occupied  his  life,  and  strengthening  those 
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austere  liabits  and  indomitable  powers  which  served  to  brinji; 
them  to  maturity.  While  thus  ])onderin^,  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Clement,  poisoned  by  an  ajj^ent  of  Benedict,  and  of 
Damasus,  his  successor,  Iroin  a  similar  cause,  liruno,  Bislio]) 
of  Toul,  whom  the  Kmperor — his  relative — had  ])ersuaded  a 
diet  at  Worms  to  elect  as  ]mpe,  had  become  aetjuainted  with 
llil<lebrand  at  the  im])erial  court.  On  his  journey  from 
Saxony  to  Rome,  as  Jjeo  the  Ninth,  he  proceeded  throuj;}! 
France,  and  rested  at  the  monastery  of  C  lu^ni.  I’liere  lie 
consulted  Hildebrand,  who  persuaded  him  to  lay  aside  his 
]>ontilical  robes,  that  he  mij;ht  ajipear  at  Rome  as  a  ]nlgriin, 
askinj^  the  clergy  and  ])COj)le  of  tliat  city  to  elect  him.  'Fhe 
abilities  and  the  character  of  the  Italian  monk  so  captivated  the 
(ierman  bisho]),  that  h('  induced  him  to  aceom]iauy  him  to 
liome.  I’or  live  years  he  enjoyed  the  solace  of  his  friendsliip 
and  the  advantajije  of  his  ener^'v,  as  sub-deacon  of  the  Roman 
C'hureh,  and  head  of  the  church  and  monastery  of  San  Paolo, 
and  as  a  frequent  legate  in  ])romoting  the  reform  of  the  church. 
When  lico  died,  so  great  was  the  ascendancy  which  Hilde¬ 
brand  had  gained  at  Rome,  that  his  judgment  was  followed, 
ami  his  di])lomatic  skill  enqdoyed  in  the  choice  of  a  successor. 
The  new  poj>e,  Victor  the  Second,  sent  him  to  France,  where 
he  stoutly  upheld  the  pontifical  authority  by  dejnising  several 
bisliops  accused  of  various  crimes.  Victor  was  succeeded  by 
Stc])hen  the  Ninth,  who  tilled  the  see  but  a  few  months,  and 
was  followed  by  Nicholas  the  Second.  Nicholas  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  hbnpress  Agnes,  widow  of  Henry  111.,  and 
nmther  of  the  reigning  king.  Rut  Hildebrand  h/ld  tin*  wires 
that  moved  the  jiuppets  in  this  royal  show;  for  he  had  become 
the  acknowledged  agent  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  peo])lc  in 
conducting  the  election.  Ry  his  influence,  the  ])op(‘  sent  from 
the  Fateran  Council  that  decree  which  secured  to  the  seven 
cardinal  bishojis  at  Rome  the  ])Ower  of  electing  the  succeeding 
popes,  and  took  away  from  the  emjierors  even  the  right  of  con¬ 
firming  the  election.  The  same  sagacious  intellect  was  at 
work  ill  grasping  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
which  continues  to  this  day.  We  have  not  time,  in  so  rajiid  a 
sketch,  to  dwell  on  the  mixed  motives  so  transparent  in  these 
politic  measures,  or  to  notice  others  tending  to  unite  the  clergy 
to  the  ]>ope.  Nor  can  we  stay  to  introduce  tlu‘  jiartially 
enlightened  precursors  of  the  llefonnation  by  livi*  hundred 
years,  to  tell  how  Ariald  came  from  the  rude  villages  near  the 
l.ake  ot  Foiiio,  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  the  Milanese  by  the 
preaching  of  repentance; — ln»w  a  like  sjiirit  stirred  iij)  Fan- 
diilph,  a  young  ]>riest  of  high  birth,  at  Milan,  to  call  the  ])eoplc 
by  written  notices,  and  by  the  tinkling  of  small  bells,  to  his 
fcr>id  denouncings  of  the  clergv;  —  how  these  vehement 
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prcacliers  were  uplield  by  tlie  countenance  and  the  wealth  of 
Nazario,  an  ollicer  in  the  civic  government,  who  sighed  for  the 
]>iirifieation  of  tlie  church; — how  this  band  of  reformers,  like  the 
Huguenots,  Puritans,  Methodists,  of  nearer  times,  were  mocked 
with  a  vulgar  nickname,  Patarini — jieople’s  men; — how  all 
Milan  was  divided  bv  two  factions,  both  absorbed  in  this  one 
question; — how  the  contending  parties  appealed  to  Nicholas; 
and  how  the  proud  Milanese  gave  up  their  boasted  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  j)ope.  Vet  tliese  facts  could  not  be  quite 
passed  over,  for,  on  the  death  of  Nicholas,  Hildebrand  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  succession  for  Anselm,  llishop  of 
Lucca,  a  Milanese — who  had  acted  with  Damiani  as  the  pope’s 
legate  in  the  late  synod  at  Milan — because  he  was  on  the  same 
side  with  himself  in  the  great  controversy  of  the  limes.  Under 
the  title  of  Alexander  II.,  this  ))0])e  enjoyed  a  nominal  suj)rc- 
iiiacy  for  twelve  years,  which  he  spent  chielly  at  his  former  see, 
or  amid  the  Campanian  hills  in  the  llenedictine  convent  of 
Monte  Cassino ;  while  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
Hildebrand,  whom  he  had  created  archdeacon  and  chancellor 
of  the  Roman  Church.  Ry  the  ])enetration,  sagacity,  and  force 
of  his  great  inttdlect,  Hildebrand  became  the  genius  of  Rome, 
the  ]>ope’s  master,  and  the  founder  of  an  empire  stronger, 
wider,  more  j)ortentous,  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  the 
Cajsars. 

At  length  he  ascended  that  throne  which  he  had  rendered  so 
august,  so  terrible,  so  stable,  as  (juE(;oky  VI  I.  Apparently  in 
contradiction  to  his  principles,  yet  really  to  make  himself  master 
ol  the  situation,  he  procured,  under  forms  of  outward  humility, 
the  sanction  of  the  young  King  of  (ierinany.  Henry  IV’.  both 
hated  Hildebrand  and  feared  him:  still,  though  the  Herman 
hishoj)s  urged  him  to  withhold  his  consent,  it  was  yielded  by 
the  policy  of  weakness,  in  the  first  council  held  by  (iregory, 
he  vigorously  addressed  himself  to  the  two  objects  which  had 
engrossed  so  much  of  the  attention  of  his  ])redecessors — the 
entorcement  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  and  the  forbidding  of 
the  sale  of  benclices.  It  was  now  decreed  that  the  priestly 
orders  should  abstain  from  marriage,  and  that  such  priests  as 
had  wives  should  forthwith  ]>ut  them  away,  or  quit  the  priestly 
office.  From  an  early  ])eriod,  a  false  jdiilosopliy  had  combined 
with  a  specious  sanctity  to  exalt  the  virtues  of  j)erp(*tual  celi¬ 
bacy  ;  und  in  the  Fast  esjiccially,  where  the  notion  had  arisen, 
the  clergy  were  trained  to  regard  themselves  as  wedded  to  the 
church,  their  only  spouse  ;  though  the  ])ractic(^  was  not  enforced 
by  laws.  In  the  VV’est,  where  the  aggrandisement  of  Roman 
])ower  had  long  been  the  main  object  of  ecclesiastical  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  celibacy  of  j^riests  had  beim  rigidly  enjoined  ;  but  the 
laws  of  nature  were  stronger  than  the  laws  of  the  church  :  while 
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the  Italian  clergy  gave  themselves  up  to  licentiousness,  the 
priests  of  Lombardy  and  (iermany  had  wives.  We  leave  the 
reader  to  imagine  the  consternation  wliieh  this  sweeping  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  ])Ope  must  have  spread  throughout  the  (lerman 
churches.  The  married  l)isho])s  and  clergy  denounced  it, 
justly,  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  they  manfully  resolvetl 
to  abandon  their  oiliee  rather  than  their  wives,  leaving  the  ])0])e, 
as  they  said,  *  to  rule  the  churches  by  angels,  since  he  was  noi 
satisfied  with  men.’ 

To  that  icy-hearted  priest,  however,  it  was  of  no  account  that 
his  edict  came  like  the  hot  blast  of  the  desert  on  thousands  of 
loving  hearts,  on  faithful  men  and  confiding  women,  and  on 
blameless  children,  in  their  ])ure  and  trampiil  homes.  J'lu* 
inmost  heart-strings  of  humanity  must  break  before  the  amhition 
that  claimed  the  entire  subjection  of  the  church  to  the  will  of 
one  ruler.  True  it  is  that,  by  this  rough-handed  violence, 
human  nature  was  outraged  in  its  very  core,  and  the  ordinances 
of  Heaven  were  set  at  nought;  yet  (Iregorv  trium])hed  ovi‘r  both, 
establishing  that  system  which,  for  eight  hundred  years,  ha>» 
been  the  mightiest  engine  of  priestly  treason  against  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  nations,  the  rights  of  kings,  the  sacredness  of 
religion,  and  the  liberties  of  men. 

(iregory  had  to  fight  another  battle,  not  this  time  with  stoled 
priests,  but  with  armed  princes.  He  aimed  at  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world.  He  sent  his  ambassadors  demanding  feudal 
homage  and  tribute  from  every  land  in  Christendom.  Sueno, 
King  of  Denmark,  and  (lensa.  King  of  Hungary,  submitted. 
Robert  of  l^icily,  we  are  told,  refused;  IMiili])  1.,  of  France,  it 
is  said,  yielded  a  partial  and  reluctant  obedience ;  Rernaid 
of  Resaln,  King  of  Arragon,  in  Spain,  rendered  the  demandec^ 
tribute.  William  the  Compieror,  King  of  England,  ‘came  in,' 
as  Fuller,  in  his  admirable  quaintness  says, ‘with  the  pope's 
banner,  and  under  it  won  the  battle  which  got  him  the  garland, 
and  therefon*  the  ])ope  presumed  he  might  boldly  pluck  some 
llowers  from  it,  being  partly  gained  by  his  countenance  and 
blessing.  Indeed,’  continues  our  church  historian,  ‘  King  Wil¬ 
liam  kindly  entertained  these  legates  sent  from  Rome,  so  to 
sweeten  the  rank  savour  of  his  coming  in  by  the  sword  in  the 
nostrils  ot  religious  men ;  pretending  what  he  had  gotten  by 
power,  he  would  keep  by  a  ])ious  compliance  with  his  holiness. 
Rut  especially  did  he  serve  the  pope  to  he  served  />//  hhn,  that  so, 
with  more  ease  and  less  envy,  he  might  suppress  the  Juiglisli 
clergy.  Rut  although  this  ])olitie  ])rince  was  courteous  in  his 
complimental  address  to  the  See  A])ostolic,  yet  withal  he  was 
earelul  of  the  main  chance,  to  keep  llu*  essentials  of  his  crown. 
I  hese  essentials  were — the  redlining  of  the  ancient  custom  ot 
the  Saxon  kings  to  invest  bishops  and  abbots,  suffering  no  one 
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to  receive  the  ])ope\s  letters  till  they  had  been  seen  by  hinisolf, 
and  allowin"  no  bishop  to  exconnnnnicate  any  of  his  barons  or 
otlicers  without  the  kinj;’s  eonnuand. 

When  (Ire^ory  sent  his  le{j;ates  to  demand  fealty  from  this 
])roud  and  crafty  monarch,  this  was  his  ve])ly :  ‘  Religions 
father, — Vonr  legate  Hubert, coming  to  me,  hath  admonished  me 
on  your  behalf  that  I  sliould  do  fealty  to  you  and  to  your  suc¬ 
cessors . Do  fealty  I  neither  would,  nor  will;  l)ecause  I 

never  promised  it ;  nor  do  I  iind  that  my  predecessors  have 
done  it  to  yours.’  ‘  So  bold  an  asker,’  says  Fuller,  whom  we 
quote  once  more,  ‘  never  met  with  a  bolder  denier ;  England’s 

conqueror  would  not  be  the  ])ope’s  vassal . he  had  brain 

enough  to  deny  what  the  other  had  brow  enough  to  require.’ 

(Iregory’s  grand  contest,  however,  was  with  the  young  king 
of  the  (iermans.  During  Henry’s  minority  the  kingdom  had 
been  governed  by  his  mother,  the  Empress  Agnes.  At  the  agti 
of  twelve  he  had  been  carried  away  from  her  by  powerful  con¬ 
spirators  to  C’ologne.  From  that  time  the  enq^ress  betook 
herself  to  Rome.  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  who  was 
niece  to  the  empress,  had  transferred  her  rich  territories,  lying 
between  the  Papal  States  and  Eombardy,  to  the  j)0])e,  and  held 
them  under  him  as  liefs,  while  she  devoted  herself  so  warmlv 
to  his  interests  that  they  were  suspected — unjustly,  it  must  be 
admitted,  even  from  the  testimony  of  their  enemies — of  an 
alliance  equally  dishonourable  to  the  pope  and  to  the  countess. 
This  remarkable  lady,  we  may  here  observe,  was  afterwards 
married  to  (iuelph,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
house  of  Brunswick  and  the  royal  family  of  England  are  her 
descendants. 


We  are  told  by  Eambert,  the  annalist  of  those  times,  that  in 
the  third  year  of  Gregory’s  pontificate,  (Tmei,  ])refect  of  Rome, 
was  ])ut  under  the  ban  of  the  chureh  for  deeds  of  rapine  in  the 
])apal  territories.  Maddened  by  this  indignity,  he  seized  the 
Jiope  in  the  act  of  celebrating  mass  on  the  festival  of  (’hristmas- 
eve,  dragged  him  from  the  cluirch,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  strong 
tower.  At  the  dawn  of  Christnuis-day,  tlu^  house  of  (’enei  was 


attacked  bv  the  citizens  of  all  classes,  who  rose  ni)  in  arms, 
lliey  rescued  the  ])ope,  ami  destroyed  everything  belonging  to 
the  prefect  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  Cenci  avenged 
himself  by  laying  waste,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  ])ossessions  of 
the  ehurch.  On  this  incident,  Jieojiold  Schefer,  a  German 
writer,  has  founded  a  brief  tale  of  some  jiower  and  considerable 
beauty;  but  deviating,  with  the  licence  of  romance,  from  tlu! 
plain  facts  of  history,  and  putting  constructions  not  warranted 
by  evidence  on  the  relations  between  Matilda  and  the  jiope. 
Fhe  inlluence  of  that  lady,  as  well  as  of  her  aunt,  tlu;  eiiijiress. 
Were  employed  by  Gregory  for  bringing  Henry  over  to  his 
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grand  scheme.  Ihit  in  vain.  Henry  was  hauglity,  self-willed, 
licentious,  and  ])assionately  fond  of  war.  He  had  driven  from 
liiin  the  honest  Saxons,  who  formed  a  league  with  the  Suahians 
luid  Thuringians  in  defence  of  their  common  liberties.  He  had 
robbed  the  Duke  of  Carinthia  of  his  ancestral  ])ossessions,  and 
lie  had  tralhckcd  deeply  in  church  othces.  For  these  and  other 
grave  offences,  he  had  been  cited  by  Gregory’s  predecessor 
before  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  meanwhile,  Gregory 
himself  had  mounted  that  throne.  Had  Henry  been  strong  in 
the  hearts  of  the  German  clergy  and  ]>eople,  he  might  have 
defied  the  pope.  As  it  was,  he  deemed  it  ])rudent  to  write  to 
him  in  the  abject  strain  of  a  repenting  prodigal,  confessing  his 
misdeeds,  promising  amendment,  and  vowing  obedience  to  his 
holiness.  Notwithstanding  these  professions,  he  still  carried 
on  war  against  the  Saxons,  with  various  success.  After  many 
])erilous  adventures,  he  subdued  them.  Hut,  in  his  triuni})h,he 
increased  the  severity  with  which  he  crushed  his  vassals.  The 
Saxons  sought  redress  from  the  pope.  The  ])o])e  threatened 
the  king  with  excommunication.  Though  Henry  knew  the 
character  of  the  subtle  and  imperious  prelate  with  w  hom  he  had 
to  deal,  and  though  he  felt  the  ground  trembling  with  the  throes 
of  a  coming  eartlnpiake  beneatli  his  feet,  he  insulted  the  ])a])al 
legates,  and  sent  them  away.  He  summoned  a  council  of 
bishops  and  abbots  at  Worms,  where,  accusing  (iregorv  of 
odious  crimes,  he  deposed  him.  Gregory  w^as  sitting  among 
his  bisho])s  in  the  Lateran  church  when  the  royal  missive  was 
]>ut  into  his  hands,  addressed,  ‘  To  the  false  monk,  Hildebrand,’ 
and  ending  with  the  audacious  words,  ‘  1,  Henry,  by  the  grace 
of  (lod,  king,  and  all  our  bishops,  say  unto  thee.  Go  down,  go 
down  1’  The  pope  calmly  read  the  king’s  documents  to  the 
enraged  bishops.  On  the  following  day,  he  solemnly  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication  on  Henry,  de])riving 
him  ot‘  his  kingly  state,  and  uttering  against  him  the  terrible 
ban  of  the  church.  The  bisho])s  and  other  counsellors  of  Henry 
were  in  like  manner  anathematized,  and  letters  were  sent  to  the 
princes  of  the  Cierman  States,  absolving  them  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance,  and  authorizing  them  to  choose  another  king. 

The  sword  wars  now"  drawn  by  both  ])arties.  Men’s  hearts 
were  sorely  tried.  The  diadem  of  empire  and  the  heir  of  a 
hundred  warrior- kings,  on  one  side:  the  tiara  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  representative  of  i’hrist  on  the  other.  Determined  not 
to  bow  his  regal  and  German  s])irit  to  an  Italian  ]»riest,  Henry 
looked  around  for  hel]).  The  (ierman  ])rinces  faltered.  Po])ular 
insurrections  were  breaking  out.  Hisho])s  hastened  to  Itome, 
suing  lor  ]>ardon.  The  confederation,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  met  at  Tribur,  on  the  Uhine,  headed  by 
the  pope’s  legates,  and  for  seven  davs  discussed  the  king  s 
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all'iiirs.  Tlioir  conclusion  Mas,  that  a  Diet  should  be  holden  in 
the  ensuinji;  spring  at  Augsburg;  that  the  pope  should  be 
invited  to  be  ]>rcscnt ;  that  Henry  should  rejiair  to  lloine,  and 
})rocure  release  from  the  papal  ban,  or  lose  his  kingdom  within 
a  year ;  that  he  should  at  once  dismiss  his  army,  and  live  pri¬ 
vately  at  S])ircs.  To  all  this  Henry  (piietly  submitUMl.  After 
the  la])se  of  two  months,  he  resolved  to  perform  a  ])ilgrimage  to 
Italy,  and  humble  himself  before  the  j)ope.  Accompanied  by 
his  queen,  llertha,  the  daughter  of  the  Margrave  Otto,  and  their 
infant  son,  w  ith  a  few  menials,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  in  the  depth 
of  a  w  inter  unusually  hard.  liCt  the  reader  ])ieturc  to  himself 
the  ])erils  and  horrors  of  such  a  passage.  In  Jiombardy,  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  clergy,  who  hated  the  j)ope  for  his  harsh 
decrees  against  their  order,  and  by  the  ])eo])le,  who  groaned 
under  the  oppression  of  their  masters.  The  ])0])e  had  already 
set  out  on  his  journey  towards  Augsburg.  When  he  reached 
Vercelli,  tidings  were  brought  to  him  that  the  king  was 
approaching  at  the  head  of  a  great  army.  The  Oountess 
Matilda  ])ersuaded  (iregory  to  shelter  himself  in  her  strong 
fortress  of  Canossa,  near  Reggio,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  A])ennines.  Along  that  dreary  mountain-])ath,  where  the 
torrents  were  frozen  by  the  keen  breath  of  .lanuary,  the  proud 
King  of  Germany  walked  barefoot,  in  the  coarse  white  garb  of 
penance,  followed  by  a  small  train  of  friends.  It  was  only  at 
the  entreaty  of  the  lady  of  that  castle,  that  the  vindictive  jnicst 
consented  that  the  king — her  cousin — should  come  into  his 
])rcsence.  Three  walls  suiTounded  the  fortress.  1^'or  three 
days  Henry  stood,  with  naked  feet  in  the  cold,  and  hungry, 
within  the  second  wall,  while  his  attendants  were  kcjit  outside 
the  gate.  On  the  fourth  day  (iregory  appeared;  he  jno- 
nounced  Henry  free  from  the  ban;  but  these  were  the  terms: — 
^  on  shall  swear  allegiance  to  the  a])ostolic  see ;  you  shall  not 
avenge  yourself  for  your  present  degradation ;  you  shall  lay 
aside  your  royalty  till  \  adjudge  your  cause  in  the  assembly  of 
the  princes;  you  shall  accpiiesce  in  the  absolution  of  your  sub¬ 
jects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  you.  To  these  terms 
Henry  swore  his  assent. 

Now,  in  all  this,  (iregory  acted  wisely  for  that  su])rcmacy 
which  he  w’as  asserting,  which  none  ot  his  successors  have 
renounced,  nor  will  renounce,  till  their  ])ow(?r  is  blasted  tc)  its 
very  root  by  the  enlightened  unanimity  of  inde])endent  nations. 
^  et,  lor  his  personal  sjifcty  and  honour,  he  ptished  this  arro¬ 
gance  too  far,  riic  sj)ring  of  Henry’s  soul  was  bent,  indeed. 
Well  nigh  to  brc’aking;  but  it  <lid  7iof  break,  and  tremendous 
was  the  recoil  !  The  bitterest  (*nemics  of  the  king,  and  the 
most  fawning  llatterers  of  (iregory,  shuddered  with  dismay  at 
the  pope’s  audacity,  even  while  they  murmured  their  irre])res- 
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sible  contempt  for  tlie  craven  s])int  of  the  king.  Scarcely  seven 
times  had  the  winter’s  sun  gihled  those  snow-capj)ed  hills  with 
Ills  pale  splendours,  when  Henry  broke  the  oath  extorted  from 
him  in  his  misery.  A  band  of  Lombard  warriors  rallied  round 
him;  but  in  (iermany  the  pope  had  the  ascendant :  lliulolph, 
Duke  of  Suabia,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  crowned  by  legates 
from  Home.  Three  years  of  incessant  war  between  Henry  and 
Rudolph  wasted  the  fertile  lands  and  the  brave  j)rinces  and 
inhabitants  of  Saxonv.  Jn  the  verv  hour  of  victory,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elster,  Rudolph  fell  by  the  hands  of  Godfrey  of 
iloiiillon,  the  renowned  hero  of  the  crusades. 

Henry  failed  to  recover  his  lost  power  in  Saxony.  He  ft)rccd 
a  march  through  liOnibardy,  and  for  three  years  carried  on  the 
siege  of  Rome.  Those  were  melancholy  years  for  (iregory, 
forsaken  by  all  Kuro])e ;  yet  he  endured  them  with  a  con¬ 
stancy  worthy  of  a  martyr.  In  his  last  year,  while  Rome  was 
besieged,  and  the  Cam])agna  a  frightful  desert — when  his 
bisho])s  had  abandoned  him — when  Henry  had  placed  (iuibert, 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  on  the  ])apal  chair,  as  (’leinent  the  Third— 
when  (’lement  had  set  the  im])erial  diadem  on  Henry’s  head — 
the  aged  ])onti(r  sat  silent  in  his  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  when, 
suddenly  an  army  of  six  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand 
foot,  mingling  the  ])ennons  of  the  crescent  with  the  banners  of 
the  cross,  led  by  RobtTt  (iuiscard,  son  of  'J’ancred  of  Hautville, 
<lrove  Henry — the  victor  in  more  than  three-score  battles — 
from  the  Roman  ea])itol  to  the  ]>lains  of  Lombardy.  The 
Xormans  and  Saracens  set  fire  to  the  palaces  and  teinjdes  ol 
the  Eternal  (’ity.  All  the  way  from  the  liateranto  the  (’oliseiun 
was  bared  by  the  tlames  to  a  dismal  solitude,  which  has  reigned 
there  ever  since  !  'J'housands  of  citizens  were  made  slaves,  or 
put  to  death  ;  the  sanctuary  of  convents  was  brutally  invaded  ; 
more  than  the  half  of  Rome  became  a  heaj)  of  ruins.  From 
the  Lateran  jialace  (iregory  looked  his  last  on  this  scene  ot 
desolation,  lied  from  the  ])eople  w  hom  he  dared  not  trust  to  tlie 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  and  found  his  final  resting-])lace 
within  the  castle  of  Salerno.  There  his  hard  constitution  was 
invaded  by  a  languor  which  laid  him  low.  He  lingered  lor 
many  months.  The  extreme  sacrament  of  the  church  had  bciMi 
administered  by  the  attendant  bisho])s  when  he  said  to  them — 
Dearest  hrethreUy  I  make  no  account  of  my  labours^  trustiny  on  t/ih^ 
onlt/y  that  I  have  ever  loved  riyhteousucss,  and  hated  initjiiify ;  there¬ 
fore  /  die  in  exile  :’ — then,  stretching  his  hands  toward  heaven, 
anil  saying — ‘  Thither  let  me  ascend,  that  by  earnest  prayers  1 
niay  commit  yon  to  a  propitious  (god,'" — he  died. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Hildehrand;  and  thus  it  ended. 

Men  will  judge  for  themselves  of  this  man’s  character,  but, 
let  the  reader  take  w  ith  him  these  two  considerations :  first,  the 
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jirincipli^s  <>f  ‘  the  c/turcJt  in  relation  to  the  developments  of  the 
o(/e ;  and  then,  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  It*  wc  keep 
tiic  tirst  in  view,  \vc  shall  reineinbev  that  the  ])i*incij)lcs  of  Hilde¬ 
brand  were  inherited  from  the  times  that  had  gone  before  him; 
that  they  had  been  mirtnred  by  the  conventual  discijdine  of  his 
earlv  days  ;  that  they  were  reverenced  by  all  around  him  as 
the  life  of  the  church,  and  as  the  revelations  of  God ; — that  for 
centuries  they  had  been  gathering  strength;  that  Hildebrand 
witnessed  the  most  crying  immoralities  among  the  clergy,  while 
his  own  character  was  formed  after  the  severest  models  of 


monastic  stoicism  ; — that  the  abuses  of  secular  patronage  were 
rotting  the  foundations  of  the  chnrch,  and  covering  religion  with 
contempt ;  and  that  the  time  si‘emcd  to  have  come  lor  sonu^ 
iuaster-s])irit  to  ])ut  down  these  evils  with  a  strong  hand.  Hilde- 
hrand  felt  the  swellings  of  a  daring  gemius.  I  le  was  conscious  of 


Ills  power.  1  le  knew  himself  to  be  'rni:  M  an  of  tiif  Acii:.  With 
that  eye  which  might  have  (pielled  an  eagle,  which  no  human 
glory  could  dazzle,  w  hose  ]>iercing  look  no  mortal  cared  to  brave 
— withaheart  of  granite  and  an  arm  of  steel, he  seizcMl  the  scejitre 
of  universal  sovereignty,  and  dreamed  a  dream  loftier  than  the 
visions  of  ])oetry,  and  bolder  than  tlie  concpiests  of  ambition. 
Seeing  how  the  church  was  weakened  by  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
and  enthralled  by  the  cupidity  of  ])rinces,  and  believing  tliat 
the  popes,  as  the  successors  of  Saint  IVtcjr,  were  called  to  restore 
her  to  purity  and  freedom,  that  she  might  become  the  bridal 
(pieen  of  the  ])rince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  mother  of 
truth,  and  ])eaee,  and  righteousness  to  all  the  nations, — it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  should  sacrifice  the  vulgar  cliarities  of  life  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  design  so  vast  and  sacred.  Wdiere  is 
the  man  whose  heart  has  sickened  at  tin?  evils  of  the  world,  tliat 
iias  not  dreamed  his  dream  of  a  golden  future  ?  'J'he  ])hilo- 
so])her,  as  well  as  the  saint,  has  whispered  to  his  soul  of  the 
coming  of  a  grand  brotherhood  as  the  rijx'  fruit  of  tin*  myste¬ 
rious  winter  jind  spring  ti<le,  and  summer  season  of  old  tinn?. 

Nor  were  the  means  by  which  Hildebrand  sought  this  hapj>y 
<‘onsu!nmation  so  alien  from  the  religioti  of  his  ag(‘  as  th(‘y 
are  from  onrs.  He  saw'  them,  from  his  own  centre-point,  in  the 
light  by  which  he  lived.  H(^  was  the  ])ersonal  (‘inbodiment  r»f 
a  system — the  living  organ  of  the  reforming  spirit  in  tln^  church 
— the  energetic  exjjonent  of  a  nev(*r  dying  principl(?~the  un¬ 
haunted  champion  of  the  rights  of  heaven  agtiinst  the  powers  of 
earth.  Whatever  the  faults  of  his  character,  in  our  <wes,  none 
iait  a  man  having  such  faults  w’oid<l  have  grap])led  with  ‘the 
Him  age,’  as  he  ex])resscd  it,  in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  and, 
litiwever  great,  according  to  our  estimate,  the  eriairs  of  his  cre(‘d, 
t(>  those  errors  maiidy  we  ascribe  his  power  to  turn  the  super- 
^'tllion8  of  men  against  their  opj)ressors.  The  strength  of  the 
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|)a|>ucv  ri'Stccl — it  still  rests,  does  it  not? — in  the  unreasoning 
superstition  of  its  subjects.  In  their  sight,  the  bislio])  ot  Ihmio 
was  the  representiitive  of  (iod  among  men,  with  the  keys  of 
eternity  hanging  at  his  girdle,  and  a  long  hierarchy  clothed  with 
in V Stic* terrors  in  his  train.  'I'liey  saw  in  the  flint  heartedness 
of  Hildebrand  the  mastery  of  the  spirit  over  the  llesli ;  in  his 
ambition,  fealty  to  his  only  Lord  ;  in  his  arrogance,  the  maji'sty 
of  an  apostle ;  in  his  vindictiveness,  the  grandeur  of  authority  ; 
in  his  austerities,  the  virtues  of  a  saint;  in  his  energy,  tlie 
awful  power  of  (iod  !  To  sway  such  a  peoj)le  to  his  ])ur])oscs 
no  means  were  at  hand,  none  were  likely  to  occur  to  him,  but 
those  which  he  used,  and  used  so  mightily.  To  ])urge  tlte 
clergy  from  their  vices,  the  disci])line  must  lx;  caustic.  J'o 
unite  them  in  a  compact  body,  they  j/iust  have  no  ties  of  familv 
or  home.  To  keep  them  in  subordination,  they  must  yield  un- 
(juestioning  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see.  'I'o  ensure  to  that 
sec  the  inde])cndence  by  which  aloiu'  she  could  fidhl  the 
mission  which  he  said  she  had  received  from  Heaven,  her  surest 
guard,  her  strongest  shield,  was  su])remacy  over  all  the  autho- 
riti«*s  of  the  world.  The  whole  scheme  was  consisttuu  witli 
itsedf,  and  it  was  worthy  of  the  leader  of  l  hiro])e  in  the  (deveuth 
century.  If  Hildebrand,  in  his  far-reaching  calculations,  knew 
not  the  designs  of  omniscient  providence  ;  if  In*  did  not  foresee 
the  eompicsts  which  knowledge  was  to  gain  for  freedom,  and 
freedom  for  religion,  and  religion  for  humanity,  in  the  centuries 
that  followed  his  ilismissal  from  the  scene  ;  if  his  views  were 


bounded  by  the  horizon  of  his  e])och,  shaped  according  to  the 
fasluon  of  his  creed,  and  vitalized  with  no  higher  life  than  liis 
own  will ;  if,  in  tin*  elevation  of  his  greatness,  he  thought  him¬ 
self  greater  than  he  was,  and  became  so  giddy  with  success  as 
to  imagine  that  the  im}>ulses  of  human  nature  and  the  issues 
of  futurity  were  at  his  command  ; — all  this  goes  to  ])rov(‘  that 
his  foundation  was  in  the  dust,  that  he  was  man,  and  not  (lod. 
^  ct  these  limitations  and  deductions  hindt*r  not  our  judgment, 
that  he  fdls  a  ])hice  among  the  highest  of  those  great  men  w  host* 
empire  is  the  human  mind,  and  who  have  ]>layed  a  brilliant 
])art  in  nccoin])lishing  the  inscrutable  ])ur])oses  t)f  (iod.  Ihit 
for  him,  the  course  of  civilization  might  have  been  checked  tor 
longer  time  than  we  can  guess  by  the  barbaric  force  (»f  armed 
oppressors,  tram])ling  with  heavy  heel  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  the  s])arks  of  treedom  more  deeply  into  the  hardened  clods 
or  smouldering  ashes.  He  is  the  connecting  link  of  history 
between  the  driving  back  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel 
Irom  these  western  shores,  and  the  return  of  learning  and  reli¬ 
gion  to  their  ancient  haunts  in  Italy,  to  ])repare  (lermany  aiui 
Lngland  for  their  magnificent  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
1  hough  he  was  driven  Irom  his  scathed  and  wce])ing  city  t)y 
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the  wrathful  inonareh  whom  he  had  humbled  too  proudly  to  be 
forj^iven,  it  was  his  j^lory  to  weld  into  one  chain  the  lenj^lheninjif 
links  that  bound  the  monarchies  of  Kurope  to  the  throne  whicli 
he  bccpicathed  to  his  successors. 

We  are,  tinally,  to  judj^e  of  Hildebrand  by  another  standard 
— the  spirit  e/’ Me  Chuistian  JIklioion.  lie  ])rofessed  to  be 
a  Christian, — the  chief  of  Christians.  How  did  he  exem])lify 
the  spirit  of  .Jesus  Cdirist?  Well  for  us  is  it  that  we  know  the 
voice  of  the  Ciood  She])herd.  We  have  been  familiar  from  our 
infancy  witli  the  accents  of  love  and  meekness  and  luimility. 
Did  he  not  say  ‘whom  (iod  hath  joined  let  no  man  put  asun¬ 
der:’  Did  he  not  rebuki*,  with  majestic  sorrow,  the  risinj;  of 
ambition  in  the  hearts  of  his  disci}>les  ?  Did  he  not  ju'onounco 
his  sweet,  sid)lime  beatitudes  on  the  ])oor  in  sj)irit,  the  meek, 
the  sidl’erers  for  his  name?  Did  he  not  breathe  from  his  dyin^ 
lij)S  the  prayer  of  his  heart  for  those  who  murdered  him  ?  Is 
it  not  the  law  of  his  relijtion  that  its  learners  shall  call  no  man 
‘  master  ’  u])on  earth,  and  that  its  teachers  shall  su])])rcss  as 
deadly  evils  the  desire  to  lord  it  over  others?  Ah,  llildelirand ! 
it  was  easy  to  be  ])ious  according  to  monastic  standards,  to 
he  canonized  as  a  saint  jimon*^  misjudj^ini;  men,  to  cloak  the 
purposes  of  a  liery  ambition  in  the  robes  of  friendly  zeal,  and 
to  break  the  greatest  commandments  of  the  law  with  ])nlms 
stretched  forth  in  benediction,  and  eyes  raised  iij)  to  heaven, 
— and  yet  to  be  a  stranger  to  that  spirit  which  melts  the  soul  of 
man  in  true  re))entanee,  moulds  it  into  newness  of  life,  and 
heljjs  it,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  to  leave  tlie  tlesh  in  tlie 
suK*  hope  of  safety  and  gladness  through  believing  on  the  Son 
of  (lod!  How  did  it  come  to  ])ass  that  t/un,  a  man  of  strong 
intellect,  learned,  aetpiainted  with  the  scriptures,  and  zealous 
for  religion,  should  have  erred  so  fatally,  and  so  recklessly  or 
ignorantly  have  misguided  so  many  millions  of  your  fellow 
sinners  from  the  way  of  life;  that  7/e//,  so  deejilyread  in  human 
nature,  should  not  have  hom)ured  the  distinction  la'tween  wed¬ 
ded  wives  and  harlots;  that  //e;/,  the  monarch  of  the  church, 
when  she  was  agitated  by  the  half-enlightened  and  timorous 
Hcrengavius  against  the  absurd  figment  of  tiansubstantiation, 
should  have  clung  to  that  delusion  because  it  niised  your 
]>rieslho<)d  among  an  ignorant  laity  almost  into  the  ])lace  of 
Cod;  how  came  it  to  pass  that  7//7?/,  who  knew  so  well  the 
proper  use  of  language,  as  the  sign  ot  inan’s  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings,  should  have  eom])elled  all  the  churches  ol  the  world  to 
<io  worship  in  a  tongue  which,  to  the  multitude,  was  utterly 
without  a  meaning;  that  you,  the  servant  ol  the  merciful  .lesus, 
would  look  unmoved  at  the  torture  of  your  victims,  and,  on  your 
l>ath  to  victory,  profane  the  holy  words  ol  scripture,  and  break 
ten  thousand  bleeding  hearts  ? 
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Wc  cannot  close  this  ))Oitraiturc  without  saying,  in  the 
])luincst  words,  and  in  the  most  serious  spirit,  we  dure  not  tliink 
that  Hildebrand,  notwithstanding  Ins  dying  boast,  either  lived 
or  died  A  (’huistian.  Our  imagination  has  almost  fainted  in 
contcm])lating  Ids  genius,  his  austerities,  his  gorgeous  ]>hins, 
his  overwhelming  energy.  Hut  alas !  he  mistook  the  traditions 
of  men  for  the  gospel.  In  his  eyes  the  crucifix  eelij)sed  tin* 
cross.  To  him  the  church  was,  what  Christ  alone  has  right  to 
IN  all.  Standing,  as  it  were,  by  the  cold  corpse  of 
this  great  man,  on  this  side  the  curtain  that  hides  from  us  the 
liomcs  of  everlasting  retribution,  our  tongue  refuses  to  exclaim, 
I.et  me  die  the  death  of  Hildebrand,  and  may  my  spirit  be 
with  his ! 

Trom  this  sketch  of  the  history  and  character  of  Hildebrand, 
our  readers  will  be  ])re])ared  to  judge  of  the  attractiveness 
of  his  name  as  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Sortaiifs  ‘  Tale.’  Tlie 
legitimacy  of  such  ‘'bales,’  as  avowed  fictions  based  on  histo¬ 
rical  facts,  and  intermingled  with  known  ])ublic  events,  has  been 
established,  we  think,  by  the  ])opularity  of  the  Waverley  novels. 
'rh(‘  large  use  made  of  this  department,  of  literature  by  the 
abettors  of  Tractarianism  is  well  known.  We  are  (pnte  alive 
to  tin*  dangers  incident  to  authorship  of  this  kind.  If  a  writer 
m»urish  too  strongly  the  fondness  of  young  minds  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  imaginary  scenes — if  he  minister  in  any  degree  to 
passions  which  need  all  the  power  of  virtue  and  religion  to 
control  and  guide  them — if  he  ]iervert  the  facts  or  niisre])re- 
sent  the  characters  of  history — if  he  make  his  graphic  or 
dramatic  ])ower  subserve  the  interests  of  error  or  the  ])redoiui- 
nanei*  of  party  spirit — if  he  infuse  into  his  composition  a  tone 
of  frivtdity,  immorality,  or  impiety — if  he  loosen  the  ])rinci}>li‘S 
of  a  healthy,  domestic,  social,  ])olitical,  or  religions  life — then, 
for  these  reasons,  let  him  bear  the  full  weight  of  moral  censure ; 
but  if  the  (pialities  of  his  ])roduction  be  free  from  these  vices, 
and  rich  in  whatever  tends  to  inform  and  im])rove,  while  he 
fascinates  and  regah's  his  Haulers,  we  know  of  no  canon  of 
criticism  bv  which  we  should  be  warranted  to  condemn  him. 


Mr.  Sortain’s  book  is  one  greatly  to  be  admired  in  all  the.se 
respects.  It  labours,  indeed,  under  some  disadvantages  of  a 
purely  literary  kind,  as  will  be  a]>])arent  to  readers  familiar  with 
the  masters  of  historical  romance ;  but  on  these  we  have  not 
space  to  dwell.  In  opposition  to  some  judgments  ])asse(l  upon 
it  hy  those  who  would  palliate  the  great  faults  of  Gregory  Vll.V 
pontificate,  wc  must  do  the  writer  the  justice  to  say  tliat  he  has 
/wl  misrepresented  the  man,  or  Ins  times;  and  that  he  has 
tortitied  his  representation  b\  references  in  tlie  ‘  notes  ’  to  high 
*  catholic’  authorities.  The  general  stvle  of  the  talc  may  be 
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judged  of  from  the  only  extract  for  which  we  can  find 
room : — 


*  “  Weep  not  so  bitterly,  mine  own  Elgitha,  or  thou  wilt  uiiinau  me !” 
said  the  ecclesiastic,  emlcavouring  gently  to  raise  the  exhausted  form  of 
his  wile,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  cried  aloud,  **  Weep  not, 
Klgitha !  Oh,  weep  not  so !” 

‘  “  Not  weep,  Uauulph  ?”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  N  ot  w'cep  ?  If  this  cruel  edict 
be  enforced  upon  us,  what  have  I  but  to  weep  for  tlic  rest  of  my  wretched 
days?  May  they  be  few,  great  God  of  pity  !” 

‘  “  Nay,  nay,  Elgitha,*’  returned  the  earnestly  affectionate,  and  evidently 
ingenuous  priest;  “weep  not,  despair  not  thus!  Even  now  the  Holy 
Father  may  relent.** 

*  “  He  relent  !**  said  Elgitha ;  “  he  relent !  Thou  mayst  as  well  hope  for 
the  tigress  to  relent  over  her  prey,  whilst  the  cries  of  her  stan'ing  cubs 
are  in  her  ears.  Relent !  he  !  I  know  him  well,**  she  added,  drawing  up 
her  slight  figure ;  “  1  know'  him  to  be  a  man  relentless  for  one  great  pur¬ 
pose.  hat  careth  he  if  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  his  universid  throne 
should  crush  thine  heart,  Uanulph,  and  mine  also,  and  our  children*s,  and 
the  hearts  of  myriads  upon  myriads?  I  know  him.  What  careth  he, 
though  all  the  great  dynasties  of  the  world  be  overset,  if  the  Papal  pow’cr 
but  flourish?** 

Hush,  hush,  Elgitha,  my  own  love!  Speak  not  so  of  Christ*s  vicar. 
Nay  more,  these  very  walls  have  ears ;  w  ere  these  words  heard,  what 
would  be  thy  fate — what  mine?’* 

‘  “  What ////we  .'**  and  Elgitha  mused  for  a  moment.  “  What ////we  .'** 
continued  she,  in  increased  fervency  of  manner  and  of  w  ords.  “  Have  1 
forgotten  that?  I  will  be  dumb.** 

‘  “  Nay,  nay,  Elgitha.  Thy  words  I  woidd  not  stay.  Rut  oh,  I  pray  thee, 
be  reverent  about  our  Holy  Father.** 

‘“Reverent — that  is  to  say  obedient — to  our  Holy  Father!  That  I 
will  not — that  I  cannot  be!”  she  ])assiouatcly  answered.  “  Is  this  the 
Vicar  of  the  Christ  who  was  “meek  and  lowly  of  heart?*’  Is  this  the 
^  icar  of  the  Christ  who  bound  up  broken  hearts?  Is  this  the  Viear  of 
the  Christ  whose  “yoke  was  easy  and  whose  burden  was  light  ;**  and  who 
ran  now’,  and  by  C’hrist*s  authority,  tear  thee  thus  summarily  from  thy 
babes — from  me ;  can  cover  them  with  dishonour  as  bastards,  and  myself 
w  ith  shame  as  an  uidioly  concubine  ?  Ranulph !  Ranulph  !  be  a  man  and 
answer  me.** 

‘  As  Elgitha  uttered  these  last  words  she  fainted.  Her  poor  weak  frame 
had  become  powerless  from  the  action  of  the  fire  within  lier. 

‘  Ranulph  summoned  her  attendants;  but,  though  each  and  all  eagerly 
ininisterecl  to  her  w’eakness,  there*  was  no  one  so  earnest  in  cHort,  so 


tender,  so  anxiously  hopeful  as  himself. 

‘  Elgitha,  \ipon  her  recovery,  and  when  no  others  besides  her  husband 
were  w  ithin  hearing,  murmured,  “  Ranulph,  Im  loved  llanidph  1  tell  me, 
wilt  thou,  at  the  bidding  of  the  hard-hearteci  Pontitl,  abandon  thine  own 


Elgitha,  stamp  her  with  burning  shame  upon  her  brow,  as  if  she  were  a 
<*ommon  wanton  instead  of  being  thy  true  and  lawful  wife?  Shall  thy 
bovs  l)c - ?“ 
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‘  With  almost  unnatural  strength  she  rushed  away  from  the  chamber, 
and,  opening  an  opposite  door,  walked  up  to  the  cradle  of  her  youngest 

boy _ a  babe  of  but  three  months  old — and  tearing  it  from  its  little  couch, 

together  with  an  elder  child,  whom  she  seized  by  the  arm  with  a  convul- 
siveuess  that  pained  herself  as  the  mother  more  than  it  pained  the  boy, 
returned  to  the  room  where  her  husband  was  sitting,  still  lost  in  painfij 
deliberatiou.  She  approached  him,  and  softly  placing  the  sleeping  babe 
in  his  arms,  and  making  the  elder  one  kneel  down  before  his  father,  she 
said,  “  \jci  these  babes  plead  for  themselves — for  me !”  * — pp.  2 — 4. 
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Biblical  Jntiquitiei^  tcith  some  Collateral  Subjects^  illnsirating  the  Language^ 
Geography ^  and  Early  History  of  Palestine,  By  F.  A.  Cox,  D.B.,  LL.l)., 
W  ith  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings.  London;  Griffin  and  Co.  1852. 

This  volume  is  a  portion  of  the  ‘Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,*  and 
forms  the  twentieth  of  the  new'  series.  It  presents  considerable  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  literary  student,  and  to  the  devotional  reader  of  the  Bible. 
It  contains  a  ])lan  of  Jerusalem  and  a  map  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
(’hrist,  both  remarkably  distinct  and  well  colored,  together  with  some 
hundred  and  eighty  illustrative  engravings.  The  best  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  have  been  consulted,  and  used  with  much  skill,  and  the  materials 
are  well  condensed  without  losing  the  freshness  of  an  original  w  ork.  The 
volume  is  exact,  comprehensive,  and  interesting,  one  which  it  must  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  the  w’ritcr  to  have  produced,  which  the  critic  must 
commend  as  the  fruit  of  much  diligent  labour,  guided  by  good  taste  and 
j\idgment,  and  which  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible  will,  we  are 
persuaded,  thank  us  for  introducing  to  his  notice.  It  is  the  most  com- 
pli'tc  and  elegant  manual  of  Biblical  antiquities  with  which  we  arc 
aiMiuaiuted.  We  hope  it  w  ill  be  widely  circidated,  and  well  used  as  a 
lud)itual  companion  to  the  Scriptures.  We  entirely  agree  with  the  author 
when  he  says,  *  The  interest  which  has  been  of  late  years  awakened  in 
the  various  topics  of  Biblical  criticism  and  Biblical  antiquities  cannot 
but  be  deemed  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times.  It  shows  that  literaiy 
anxiety  is  taking  a  right  direction  ;  that  the  Bible  is  gaining  its  proper 
jMisition  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  it  is  felt  powerfully  and  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  heretofore  ;  tliat  all  human  knowledge  is,  and  ever  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  subsidiary  to  divine  revelation.* 


Sermons,  By  Daniel  Katterns.  8vo.  London:  John  Snow.  1852. 

This  volume  of  sermons  is  unaccompanied  by  any  preface.  The  writer  is 
know  n  and  estecmetl  as  an  acceptable  preacher  in  one  of  our  suburban 
noiu'oinforinist  churches,  and  w’e  presume  that  he  has  here  committed  to 
the  press  a  selection  from  his  ordinary  public  instructions.  The  sermons 
are  varied  in  their  topics,  and  miscellaneous,  uniformly  clear,  simple,  devo¬ 
tional,  and  faithfid.  The  doi'trines  they  unfold  are  eminently  scriptural, 
and  appliiHl,  in  an  interesting  and  afi'cctionate  manner,  to  the  practical 
outworking  of  the  spiritual  life.  We  greatly  admire  the  author’s  avoidance 
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of  ambitious  straining  after  effect.  The  thoughts  arc  natural,  yet  not 
commonplace.  The  language  is  never  mean,  though  always  plain.  There 
is  often  much  lucid  exposition,  without  the  parade  of  Icaniing.  Occa¬ 
sionally  there  is  considerable  power  in  dealing  with  difficult  cpiestions, 
which  is  manifest,  not  in  effort,  but  in  success.  The  wide  range  of  topics 
will  appear  from  the  following  list : — Providence  ;  Temptation ;  Secret 
Prayer;  Jacob  wrestling  with  God;  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  Christian 
Contentment;  A  Good  Conscience;  Marv,  an  Example  of  Meditation; 
Christ  the  True  Melchizedek ;  Man  Self-Destroyed,  but  not  Self-Saved ; 
The  Pillar  of  Salt ;  A  ^feditation  at  the  Cross ;  The  Unbelief  of  Thomas ; 
The  Hopes  and  Aspirations  of  the  New  Creature;  The  King  of  Kings; 
Peter  Forewarned ;  Adoption  ;  The  Value  of  the  Soul ;  The  Holy  Spirit ; 
The  Life  and  Character  of  Hezekiah ;  Paul  before  Agrippa ;  The  Life, 
Character,  and  Death  of  David.  There  are  numerous  heads  of  fjixnilies,  as 
well  as  others,  to  whom  a  volume  of  good  practical  sermons  is  always  accept¬ 
able  ;  w’c  can  assure  them  they  will  find  in  Mr.  Kattems  a  valuable  helper. 


The  Triple  Croten ;  or^  the  Power,  Course,  and  Doom  of  the  Papacy.  By 
William  Howick,  D.D.  Dublin:  llobcrtson.  1852. 

The  liccturcs  published  in  this  volume  were  delivered  before  the  late 
Papal  Aggression,  and  they  have  been  leisurely  prepared  for  the  press. 
With  much  originality  and  force,  the  writer  presents  *  The  Papacy*  under 
seven  asjxjcts  : — Its  Prerogative — Credentials — Origin — Establishment- 
Ascendancy — Decline — Fall.  There  is  in  this  volume  no  rabid  abuse  of 
Homan  Catholics,  though  it  breathes,  as  it  ought,  the  tone  of  oul-spoken 
frankness.  The  historical  compendium  is  well  sustained  by  references  to 
authentic  documents.  We  suppose  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  prophetic  interpretations.  Our  own  judgment  coincides  with  Dr. 
Howick’s.  We  specially  approve  of  the  grounds  he  offers  for  anticipating 
the  downfall  of  the  tennble  power  which  he  has  undertaken  to  describe.  We 
commend  his  labours  most  sincerely  to  our  readers,  assured  that  they  will 
gather  from  these  pages  much  information,  ivhich  but  few  have  time  to 
exj)lore  in  the  numerous  works  in  which  it  lies  scattered.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  the  busy,  the  fair-minded,  and  the  earnest  men  of  our  day. 


The  Pictorial  Family  Bible.  With  Copious  Original  Notes,  by  J.  Kitto,  D.D. 

Parts  XVI.  and  XVII.  London  :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 

We  arc  glad  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  this  reprint,  which  goes  far 
to  supply  the  want  of  a  numerous  class.  Of  the  work  itself  we  need  not 
speak.  Its  extensive  circulation  and  wcll-eanied  repute  supersede  the 
necessity  of  criticism,  and  the  reduced  price  at  which  this  edition  is  issued 
cannot  fail  very  largely  to  increase  the  numbers  of  its  readers.  Theologieal 
students,  and  others  who  are  concerned,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  latest 
and  fullest  results  of  inquiry,  will,  of  course,  prefer  the  ‘  Pictorial  Bible,* 
but  the  general  reader  will  find  all  which  he  iiee<ls  in  this  cheaper  and  less 
scientific  edition.  The  Parts  before  us  bring  down  the  work  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  arc  published,  like  their  predecessors, 
at  the  low  price  of  One  Shilling  each. 
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Farliament  was  opened  on  the  3rd  by  the  queen  in  person, 
aud  no  words  can  exaggerate  the  heartiness  w  ith  which  Her  Majesty  was 
greeted  on  her  passage  to  Westminster.  That  the  sovereign  should 
aivaken,  or  the  |)eople  be  susceptible  of,  the  loyalty  now*  cherished  by  all 
classes  of  our  countiy  men,  is  amongst  the  most  pleasing  and  hopeful  signs 
of  the  day.  Never  does  the  queen  appear  so  royal  as  when  surrounded 
by  her  faithful  aud  loving  commons,  and  never  do  the  latter  so  fully  vin¬ 
dicate  their  right  to  the  liberties  they  hold  as  when  evidencing  attachment 
to  the  crown,  in  union  with  devoted  loyalty  to  constitutional  freedom. 

The  scene  is  specially  gratifying  just  now',  when  other  sovereigns  are 
becoming  despots,  and  the  friends  of  popular  liberty  the  advocates  of  repub¬ 
licanism.  To  the  royal  speech  wc  need  not  refer  in  detail.  Like  all  its 
predecessors  it  was  designedly  obscure,  and  we  must  refer  therefore  to 
the  ministerial  measures  themselves  for  the  light  we  seek.  Those  mea¬ 
sures  arc  in  part  before  the  country,  and  we  had  intended  to  remark  on 
them  at  large,  but  are  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  so  by  the  resignation  || 

of  the  Russell  cabinet.  We  must  note,  however,  the  explanation  given  of 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  as  the  facts  elicited  may  bear  on  the 
future  policy  of  our  government.  The  narrative  is  not,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  crtnlitablc  to  either  party.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent ;  Lord  Palmerston  did  express,  to  the  French  ambassador,  his  I 

approval  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2nd  of  December.  This  approval  was  | 

notified  by  the  French  minister  to  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  w  ho  reported 
it  to  Loril  Palmerston  on  the  Gth,  and  the  report  was  not  contradicted. 

Ix)rd  Palmerston  alleges  that  the  report  was  h\(jhhj  coloured^  and  on  being 
subsequently  requested  by  his  chief  to  explain,  and  to  show  the  harmony  of 
such  an  opinion  with  the  decision  of  the  cabinet,  to  do  nothing  ‘  which  could  i 

wear  the  appearance  of  an  interference  of  any  kind  in  the  internal  atlairs 
of  France,*  he  replied — (w  e  (piotc  his  own  version  as  reported  in  ‘  Tlie  Times’ 
of  the  ith) — ‘  My  ausw'cr  was,  that  the  w  ords  quoted  by  Lord  Normanby  * 

gave  a  high  colouring  to  anything  I  could  have  said  in  the  conversation 
with  the  French  ambassador,  but  that  iny  opinion  was,  and  that  opinion, 
no  doubt,  1  expressed,  that  such  was  the  antagonism  arising  from  time  to 
time  between  the  French  assembly  and  the  president,  that  their  long  I 

co-existence  became  impossible,  and  that  it  w  as  my  opinion  that  if  one  or 
other  were  to  prevail,  it  would  be  better  for  France,  and,  through  the 
interests  of  France,  better  for  the  interests  of  Eurojie,  that  the  president 
should  prevail  than  the  assembly,  and  my  reason  was,  that  the  assembly 
had  nothing  to  oftVr  for  the  substitution  of  the  president,  unless  an  alter¬ 
native  ending  obviously  in  civil  war  or  anarchy;  whereas  the  president, 
on  the  other  hand,  had -to  offer  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  authority, 
and  that  if  he  were  inclined  to  do  so,  he  might  give  to  France  internal 
tranquillity  with  good  and  permanent  government.*  Such  an  opinion — 
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lullitTcd  to,  be  it  remeuibcred,  some  weeks  afterwards — is  fatal  to  Lord 
ralmerstoii’s  reputation  as  a  llritish  statesman,  and  rendered  his 
linnance  in  a  professedly  liberal  ministry  simply  impossible.  We  regret 
to  pen  these  words ;  but  truth  leaves  ns  no  alternative.  We  have  never 
been  amongst  his  lordship’s  assailants.  Itegretting  many  of  his  acts,  we 
vet  elnng  to  the  hope  that  his  attachment  to  constitutional  freedom  was 
above  suspicion ;  that  his  intlnence  would  never  knowingly  be  given  to 
despotism; — much  less  that  the  honor  of  onr  country  would  be  dnigged 
through  the  mire  in  subserviency  to  a  })ertidions  and  sanguinary  tyrant, 
who  violates  oaths  without  compunction,  and  butchers  without  pity  the 
]>eople  he  had  undertaken  to  protect.  i?ueh,  however,  has  been  tlie  case, 
and  we  must  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  say  that,  w  hatever  other  (pialities 
Lord  Palmerston  |K)sscsses,  he  has  no  genuine  attachment  to  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  coutideiice  of  his  countrymen. 

So  much  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  transaction,  and  no  si>ccial  pleading 
can  alter  tlie  case.  His  Lordship  is  lost  to  the  liberal  party,  and  the  more 
promptly  and  clearly  this  is  recognised  the  better.  Next  to  having 
such  a  man  on  our  side,  it  is  well  to  know’  the  hollowness  of  his  liberalism. 
To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and  times  are  coming  when  the 
truth  aiul  value  of  this  proverb  will  be  seen.  We  wish  we  could  stop 
here;  but  we  must  not.  Truth  compels  us  to  add,  that  the  language 
used  by  Lord  John  in  the  course  of  his  explanation  is  almost  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  that  imputed  to  Lord  Palmerston ;  that  we  see  little  ditlerence 
between  the  one  and  the  other — nav,  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  tormer  spoke  give  a  grave  and  oHicial  significance  to  his  words,  which 
were  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  That  we  may  not  be  suspected 
of  misrepresenting  his  lordship  we  give  the  report  of  ‘  The  Times  :* — ; 
‘  I  am  bound  to  say,’  remarked  the  premier,  ‘  that  the  president  of  France, 
having  all  the  means  of  information  he  has  had,  no  doubt  has  taken  that 
course  from  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  Franct‘,  and  that  the  course  he 
has  taken  is  best  fitted  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the  country  over  which  he 
rules.  Let  me  state  that  over  again,  that  while  1  do  not  concur  in  the 
a|)probation  of  my  noble  friend,  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  everything 
1  have  heard  confirms  that  opinion,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  president 
the  ])iitting  an  end  to  the  constitution,  the  anticipating  the  election  of 
1S5:J,  and  the  abolition  of  the  parliamentary  constitution,  were  all  tending 
to  the  happiness  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  France.’  We  are  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  diplomatic  courtesy  is  carried  in  such  cases,  and 
arc  therefore  prepared  to  make  allowance  for  the  position  of  the  speaker ; 
but  that  a  whig  premier,  in  justifying  the  dismissal  of  a  colleague  for 
having  expressed  approval  of  the  usurpation  of  Louis  Xajioleon,  should 
have  uttered  words  like  these,  is  one  of  the  most  mortifying  humiliations 
which  modern  politics  have  exhibited.  Either  these  words  mean  some¬ 
thing  or  they  do  not.  Either  they  are  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious  import, 
or  they  bear  an  occult  meaning  unknown  to  the  vulgar.  In  the  former 
ease,  they  establish  against  Lord  John  much  the  same  charge  as  lies 
against  l.,ord  Palmerston.  In  the  latter,  they  are  jiart  of  a  hollow  system 
which  an  honest  man  should  spuni,  and  an  Fnglish  liberal  es|)ecially 
should  be  incapable  of  stooping  to.  We  arc  much  inclined  to  adopt  the 
intcrjirctation  of  Colonel  Peyronnet  Thompson,  who,  writing  to  his  con- 
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gtitucnts,  says — ‘  It  is  my  belief  be  (Lord  John)  was  not  understood.  My 
individual  persuasion  is,  that  he  meant  to  lay  down  a  rule,  that,  thougli 
the  members  of  a  goveniment  may  each  of  them  in  the  tribunal  of  their 
inward  man  l)c  persuaded  of  the  wickedness  of  the  acts  of  a  foreign 
autocrat,  yet  so  long  as  the  autocrat  is  an  autocrat,  and  all  the  powers  of 
a  nation  arc  prostrate  at  his  feet,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  government  in  a 
certain  Pickwickian  setise  to  admit  that  the  design  of  the  autocrat  may  have 
been  to  do  everything  for  the  best.  This  is  a  claim  never  extended  to 
Jonathan  Wild  when  he  was  uppermost ;  but  there  is  no  knowing  what 
may  be  come  to.  But  what  the  newspapers  appear  to  have  missed,  is  the 
Pickwickian  sense.  The  premier  did  not  say  that  either  he  or  any  of  the 
government  individually  approved  of  the  acts  of  the  president,  but  that  they 
collectively  tendered  him  their  aj^probation  in  a  certain  hypothetical  and 
conventional  sense,  of  which  the  term  Pickwickian  is  the  only  expression 
familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  Englishmen.* 

As  between  the  two  ministers,  the  question  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
admit  of  doubt.  The  premier  was  clearly  right  in  requiring  that  his 
subordinate  should  conform  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  cabinet.  To  have 
done  otherwise  W'ould  be  to  stultify  himself,  and  to  permit  the  sanction 
of  his  government  to  be  given  to  measures  respecting  which  a  neutral 
position  had  been  resolved  on.  But  as  it  respects  the  country,  their  lord- 
ships  are  alike  wrong.  When  w’eighed  in  the  balance,  they  arc  both 
found  wanting ;  not  equally  so,  it  may  be,  but  each  to  such  an  extent 
as  seriously  damages  his  political  reputation.  The  use  made  by  Lord 
John  of  the  memorandum  of  August,  1850,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  ns  impolitic  as  it  was  ungenerous.  After  his  defence  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Greek  policy — a  defence  strong,  vehement,  and  personal 
— it  is  astounding  to  find,  on  the  show’ing  of  the  premier  himself,  that 
he  then  condemned  that  policy — for  to  this  it  amounts — and  speedily 
adopted  measures  to  prevent  its  continuance.  It  is  marvellous  that 
regard  to  his  own  reputation  did  not  lead  him  to  suppress  this  docu¬ 
ment.  But  its  production  was  ungenerous  in  the  last  degree.  Lord 
Palmerston,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  w  as  astonished  at  the  use  made  of 
it,  and  could  not  vindicate  himself  Avithout  violating  his  honor,  if  not  his 
oath.  Had  the  premier  deemed  the  production  of  this  memorandum 
needful,  he  ought  to  have  given  notice  to  his  late  colleague,  so  that  Her 
Majesty’s  pt'rmission  might  have  been  obtained  for  such  further  revela¬ 
tions  as  Lord  Palmerston  thought  necessary  to  his  defence.  We  have  heard 
from  some  who  Avere  in  the  1  louse,  that  the  latter  nobleman  spoke  under 
evident  restraint,  conveying  the  impression  of  a  man  Avho  Avas  prevented 
from  adducing  on  his  own  behalf  the  clearest  and  fullest  evidence  of  Avhich 
the  case  admitted.  If  such  were  the  case — and  Ave  have  reason  to  think 
it  was  so— then  Lord  Palmerston  suffered  a  grievous  AATong,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  inflicte<l.  But  there  is  evidently  much  yet  untold.  It 
may  be  that  the  changes  which  are  imminent  Avill  bring  further  reve¬ 
lations.  However  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  quite  clear.  The  noble  lords 
have  long  been  estranged,  and  the  premier  was  probably  glad  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rid  himself  of  a  colleague,  Avhose  long  official  life,  incessant 
application  to  business,  parliamentary  jmpularity,  and  acknowledged 
talents,  rendered  him  somcAvhat  insubordinate  and  formidable. 
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On  one  subject  there  was  a  singular,  and  as  we  deem  it, 

ONIIAPPY  AND  most  DISCREDITABLE  UNANIMITY  niUOIlg  whig  and  COn- 
jiervative  statesmen.  The  same  faet  was  visible  in  both  Houses,  though 
the  accustomed  impetuosity  of  Earl  Derby,  led  him  to  speak  with  more 
explicitness  and  foree  ot  deiiuuciation  than  his  associates  in  the  Lower 
House.  We  thank  him  for  having  done  so.  On  this  point,  at  least,  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  Whatever  mystitieation  may  be  attempte<l  in  other 
matters,  it  is  clear,  to  a  demonstration,  that  his  lordship  would  have  the 
press  of  England  silent  on  the  pertidy,  rapine,  and  murder,  chargeable  on 
the  present  ruler  of  France.  Such  was  the  temper  of  his  s|>eech  on  the 
Address,  and  his  lordship  was  cheered  from  all  j)arts  of  the  House.  Un¬ 
happily  for  the  whig  ministry,  now  defunct,  Earl  Grey  repeated  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  protectionist  leader,  attirraing  with  an  ignorance  of  public 
feeling,  characteristic  of  the  ‘family  clique,*  that,  however  the  ‘  newspapers 
might  express  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  those  who  write  in  them,  they 
did  not  express  the  opinions  or  feelings  of  any  great  or  powerful  party  in  this 
country^  or  in  the  House  of  Parliament'  Earl  Grey  judged  of  the  nation 
by  his  clique,  but  had  he  been  other  than  he  is,  he  would  have  looked 
abroad,  and  in  doing  so,  would  have  seen  that  his  rule  and  his  decision 
were  alike  incorrect  and  delusive.  Lord  Hrougham  could  not,  of  course, 
suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  saying  something,  and  what  he  did 
say,  like  most  things  he  now  utters,  wore  the  appearance  of  a  real,  though 
unavowed,  recantation  of  his  former  views.  To  the  Earl  of  Harrowby — a 
toiy  peer — belonged  the  proud  distinction  of  attinning  ‘  that  the  declaration 
made  that  night,  that  neither  their  lordships  nor  their  fellow-countiy  meii 
generally  ought  to  express  any  opinion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
French  president,  would  find  no  sympathy  with  the  people  of  England, 
It  appeared  to  him  that  noble  lords  on  both  sides  of  the  house  had  gone 
too  far  in  what  they  had  said  on  this  point.  It  was  his  firm  belief  that 
the  press,  although  it  might  occasionally  be  too  strongly  tinctured  with 
personal  abuse,  did,  nevertheless,  accurately  and  faithfully  represent  the 
public  opinion  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  recent  proceedings  in 
France.*  Lords  Russell  and  Palmerston  re-echoed  in  the  Commons  the 
sentiments  of  Earls  Derby  and  (irey,  and  we  greatly  deplore  that  some 
member  did  not  rise  to  rebuke  their  lordships  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  the  British  people.  Whatever  our  rulers  may  be,  however  feeble^ 
irresolute,  or  half-hearted,  the  nation  has  responded  with  intense  earnest¬ 
ness  to  the  denunciations  passed  by  our  newspaper  press  on  the  atrocity  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  We  do  not  often  agrt'e  with  ‘  The  Times,*  but  its  mas¬ 
terly  exposure  of  his  perfidy,  the  lofty  tone  of  its  rebukes,  the  proud  dis¬ 
dain  with  which  it  spurns  his  professions,  its  withering  scorn,  its  prophetic 
warnings,  the  condensed  and  terrible  force  of  its  blows,  redeem  many  of 
its  faults,  and  lead  us,  for  the  hour,  to  rejoice  in  its  vast  circulation.  One 
thing  is  apparent  from  the  whole.  Between  our  rulers  and  the  nation 
there  is  a  wide  gulf.  What  the  one  tolerates  the  other  abhors ;  what  the 
former  condemns  the  Latter  applauds.  This  is  a  fearful  state  of  things. 
When  will  it  cease  ? 

W  E  NEED  SAY  LITTLE  RESPECTING  THE  REFORM  BtLL  INTRODUCED 
BY  Lord  Kussell.  It  is  now  matter  of  histoiy,  and  we  may  pass  it 
over  with  brief  reference.  Had  his  lordship  remained  in  office,  we  should 
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have  examined  the  provisions  of  his  measure  in  detail.  But  this  is  now 
needless,  and  we  will  therefore  simply  remark  that  as  a  whole  the  bill  was 
a  failure,  whether  viewed  as  a  reform,  or  as  a  party  measure.  It  was  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  his  lordship’s  pledge,  and  was 
wanting  in  provisions  which  the  public  deemed  essential.  Our  own  con¬ 
viction  that  nothing  would  avail  without  the  ballot  was  expressed  in  a 
former  number,  and  has  been  strengthened  by  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  St.  Albans  commissioners.  This  omission  in  itself,  and  apart  from 
all  other  circumstances,  was  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  the  bill.  The  public 
liad  no  contidence  in  the  honesty  of  its  framers ;  they  did  not  believe  it 
was  intended  to  work  out  its  professed  object.  Bight  or  wrong,  they  are 
of  opinion  that  nal  representation  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  ballot, 
and  they  therefore  viewed  the  measure  of  his  lordship  with  much  inditfer- 
encc.  Their  want  of  faith  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  gi*oss  inequa¬ 
lities  in  the  franchise  maintained  by  the  bill,  and  was  further  confirmed  by 
the  reason  they  had  to  suspect  that  the  interests  of  whiggery,  rather  than 
those  of  the  nation,  had  been  uppermost  with  its  framers. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  much  more  which  might  be  alleged, 
we  should  have  counselled  reformers  to  take  the  measure,  had  it  been  still 
tendered  them.  We  verily  believe  that  it  would  have  been  a  clear  gain  to 
the  jmpular  cause,  more  especially  in  the  counties,  where  the  £20  franchise 
would  have  introduced  a  vast  body  of  independent  voters  resident  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns.  So  strong  is  our  conviction  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  have  been  a  step  in  advance,  that  ^Ye  should  have  left 
no  means  of  persuasion  untried  to  induce  our  readers  to  accept  it.  We 
need  not  say  that  such  accej)tance  would  not  have  been  in  settlement  of 
pur  claims.  We  regard  the  bill  as  an  instalment  oidy,  and  as  such  should 
have  taken  it,  making  use  of  the  means  it  afforded  for  urging  further 
reforms.  But  we  need  not  enlarge.  The  bill,  together  with  those  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  of  course  abandoned,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
people  to  say  in  what  form  the  question  shall  rc-appear. 

In  the  meantime,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conservative  party 
now'  in  power  had  come  to  a  unanimous  resolution  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  Lord  John’s  bill,  not  because  of  its  shortcomings,  but  because  it 
Kent  too  far.  An  attempt  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  on  this  point,  but  the  fact  is  «as  we  state,  and  it  must 
hot  be  forgotten.  Lord  Derby’s  party  is  the  old  tory  clique  furbished  up 
anew',  and  adapted  somewhat  to  the  phase  of  1852.  Il,  however,  there 
is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  this,  that  they  retain  as 
large  a  ]x>rtion  as  our  altered  circumstances  permit  of  the  genuine  iSidmouth 
and  Castlereagh  creed.  They  are  the  inveterate  enemies  of  popular  rights, 
under  whatever  form,  and  at  whatever  time,  they  may  appear. 

,  The  Friends  of  T^ducation  have  been  bestirring  themselves 
during  the  past  month,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  their 
proceedings.  On  the  2nd  and  3rd  instant  a  conference  was  held  in 
Maiiehcstcr,  at  the  summons  of  ‘The  Voluntar}^  School  Association, 
which  was  numerously  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  at 
which  strong  resolutions  w'cre  adopted  in  affirmation  of  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  society.  We  are  glad  to  note,  that  several  members  ot  the 
.  Congregational  Board  of  Education’  were  present,  and  took  an  active  part 
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in  the  proceedings.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  it  would  afford  lis 
unfeigned  pleasure  to  learn  that  a  union  had  been  effected  between  the 
two  organizations,  whose  views  and  objects  are  so  identical.  The  spirit 
of  the  meeting  was  admirable;  the  zeal  displayed  in  the  cause  of  education 
was  in  honorable  keeping  with  the  past  labors  of  the  parties  present ; 
while  the  principles  recognised  were  such  as  rekindle  our  hopes  of  a 
successful  issue  to  the  struggle  now  pending.  The  follow  ing  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  j)ublic  meeting  in  the  Tree  Trade 
Hall,  will  sufliciently  explain  the  views  of  the  conference - 

‘  That,  w  ithout  regarding  in  a  captious  spirit  the  schemes  proposed  by 
the  National  Tiiblic  School  Association  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  School  Committee  on  the  other,  and  w  ithout  denying  to  the 
promoters  of  them  the  praise  tlue  to  upright  and  benevolent  intentions, 
this  meeting  cannot  but  entertain  strong  and  decided  objections  to  them 
both.  To  the  former  they  have  the  insuperable  objection  that  it  totally 
excludes  religion — the  most  vital  element  in  education — from  the  school 
routine,  and  abandons  it  to  extra-scholastic  teaching.  To  the  latter,  they 
think  it  an  objection,  not  less  insuperable,  that  it  extends  equal  patronage 
to  religious  sentiments  not  only  of  adverse  but  of  contradictory  forms. 
And  to  both  they  hold  it  as  an  objection  in  common  that  they  avail  theui' 
selves  of  public  taxation  for  an  object  wiiicli,  whether  religion  be  or  be 
not  included  in  it,  is  not  the  business  of  the  government,  nor  propcrl}" 
within  the  sphere  of  legislation.’ 

In  opposition  to  these  views  a  measure  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Commons,  entitled  the  ‘  Manchester  and  Salford  hMucation  Bill,’  of  which 
Mr.  Brotherton  moved  the  second  reading  on  the  11th.  The  object  of 
the  bill  was  stated  to  be  the  free  education  of  the  poor  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  ‘  by  means  of  a  local  rate,  the  funds  to  be  administered  by  the 
town  councils  of  the  two  borouglis.’  The  education  is  to  be  religious; 

‘  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience.’  Petitions  numerously 
signed  were  presented  on  behalf  of  the  measure;  but  its  further  progress 
was  opposed,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  corporation  of  Manchester  had 
not  iiad  an  opportunity  of  recording  their  opinion  respecting  it,  and  partly, 
that  ‘it  was  not  only  a  public  measure  affecting  the  general  laws  of  the 
country,  but  a  public  measure  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  involving 
the  most  serious  difficulties  and  the  very  highest  principles.’  The  former 
objection  was  urged  by  Mr.  M.  (Jibson,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  (ilndstone. 
Cltiinately,  the  debate  Avas  adjourned,  and  on  the  18th  an  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  from  the  Manchester  town  council  a  vote  in  favor  of  th# 
bill.  This  attempt,  however,  signally  failed,  as  the  follow  ing  amendment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four  to  tw'enty-tw  o,  after  an  animated 
discussion  of  several  hours : — 

‘  lhat  the  bill  before  the  council  is  not  necessary;  that  the  powers  sought 
by  such  bill,  would,  if  obtained,  usurp  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
council,  operate  oppressively  on  the  ratepayers,  invade  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science,  and  interfere  with  the  sacred  duties  of  parents.  That  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  prevent  the  said  bill  from  passing  into  a  law  .’ 

Ihe  change  recently  effected  in  the  government  will  doubtless  have  con¬ 
siderable  intluencc  on  the  future  progress  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  meantime 
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the  fricuds  of  voluntarv'  education  must  bestir  themselves  to  enlighten  the 
marvellous  ignorance  of  our  senators,  ^^ere  we  to  credit  what  passes 
current  in  St.  Stephen’s,  we  should  imagine  that  nothing  had  yet  been 
done  to  diffuse  amongst  the  poor  of  these  realms  the  tirst  elements 
of  general  knowledge.  How  far  this  is  from  being  true  we  need  not  say. 
The  merest  tyro  may  rebuke  the  ignorance  of  many  of  our  politicians,  while 
the  real  ^corkers  in  this  field  stand  amazed  at  the  folly  which  undertakes  to 
legishite  on  a  point  which  has  never  been  examined,  and  is,  therefore,  as 
may  readily  be  conceived,  thoroughly  misunderstood; 

In  our  last  number  we  announced  the  recall  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith.  Since  then  the  despatch  of  the  colonial  secretary,  dated 
January'  14th,  has  been  made  public,  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  its 
perusal  has  awakened  within  us  feelings  towards  the  late  governor  which 
we  did  not  imagine  could  be  induced.  His  recall  was,  in  itself,  a  severe 
infliction,  and  need  not  have  been  aggravated  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  effected.  A  calm  and  dignified  communication  announcing  the 
simple  fact  w  as  all  which  the  case  required ;  and  considering  the  former 
sen  ices  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  good  taste,  to  say  nothing  of  generous  feel¬ 
ing,  prompted  the  use  of  kind  and  soothing  words.  But  such  is  not  the 
nature  of  Earl  Grey,  and  his  despatch  therefore  stands  alone  in  documents 
of  this  kind,  setting  forth  at  large,  as  if  for  the  veiy  purpose  of  irritation, 
what  he  designates  ‘  the  errors’  of  the  governor.  ‘Upon  a  careful  review',* 
he  says,  ‘  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  those  which  preceded  its 
breaking  out,  there  is  evidence,  which  it  is  impossible  longer  to  resist,  that 
you  have  failed  in  showing  that  foresight,  energ}',  and  judgment,  which 
your  veiy  difficult  position  required.’  All  this  is  true,  and  in  proper  time 
should  have  been  forthcoming ;  but  we  have  no  sympathy  w  ith  the  queru¬ 
lous  and  bitter  spirit  which  could  pen,  what  has  been  correctly  termed  a 
‘  terrible  bill  of  indictment,’  under  circumstances  which,  of  themselves, 
were  sufficiently  punitive.  The  colonial  secretary  was  the  chief  trans¬ 
gressor,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  throw'  the  blame  of  his  evil  policy 
on  the  governor.  The  latter  was  clearly  unfit  for  the  station  he  held,  but 
his  instructions  were  received  from  Downing-street. 

At  first  we  were  disposed  to  hope  that  the  recall  of  Sir  Hany  Smith 
would  be  followed  by  a  change  of  policy  at  the  Cape,  but  this  hope  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  instructions  given  to  his  successor.  Force  is  still  to 
be  our  only  weapon.  The  nile  of  tyrants  in  all  ages  is  the  same,  and  that 
of  Earl  Grey  forms  no  exception.  The  Caff res  must  be  subdued, — in  other 
words,  their  country  be  laid  waste,  their  property  seized,  their  sons  be 
slaughtered — and  then  their  complaints  arc  to  be  examined,  and  it  may  he^ 
redressed.  ‘  ITic  object  of  paramount  importance,’  says  Earl  Grey,  ‘  to  which 
your  attention  must  in  the  first  instance  be  directed,  is  that  of  bringing  to  a 
close  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  Caffres,  the  distressing  and  harassing  w  ar  of  w  liich  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  colony  has  for  the  last  year  been  the  scene.  Whatever  may  be  the 
jwlicy  to  be  hereafter  adopted,  it  is  universally  agreed  by  all  who  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  existing  situation  of 
^airs,  that,  be  the  causes  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  what  they  may 
which  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails),  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
that  the  war,  begun  with  so  little  provocation  and  in  so  treacherous 
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a  manner  by  the  Calfres  and  rebellious  Hottentots,  slioidd  be  prosecuted 
with  unremitting  vigour  until  it  can  be  tinished  by  their  being  reduced  to 
complete  and  unconditional  submission.*  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  this  passage.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  existing  state  of  things  would  have  been  enjoined,  before  the 
sword  was  commanded  to  do  its  >vork.  But  the  views  of  Earl  Grey  are 
far  otherwise,  and  yet,  as  if  in  mockeiy*,  he  subsequently  talks  ‘  of  the 
civilization  and  conversion  to  Christianity’  of  the  tribes  whom  he  thus  con¬ 
signs  to  destruction.  It  is  well  that  there  are  other  preachers  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  colonial  secretaries,  or  the  sons  of  the  desert  might  well  be 
excused  for  regarding  it  with  hostility  and  abhorrence. 

The  tactics  of  the  protectionist  party  have  been  adjusted 
to  their  altered  position,  arising  from  the  rise  which  has  occurred  in  agri¬ 
cultural  produce.  The  ground  has  thus  been  cut  from  beneath  their  feet, 
and  they  have  been  reduced  to  a  guerilla  warfare,  instead  of  the  more  orderly 
aud  compact  onslaught  which  was  threatened.  To  this  species  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  conflict  w’c  attribute  the  resolution  movpd  by  Lord  Naas  on  the 
19th  : — ‘That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  transactions  which  ap|X'ar 
recently  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Irish  government  and  the  editor 
of  a  Dublin  newspaper  arc  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
executive  and  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  administration  df  public  affairs.* 

This  resolution,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  founded  on  the  disclosures 
made  in  the  course  of  a  recent  trial  in  Ireland,  and  was  adroitly  framed 
with  a  view'  of  obtaining  support.  Apart  from  its  obvious  design,  it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  command  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  House  ;  but  that 
design  w’as  so  evident,  the  error  selected  for  reproof  was  so  universal 
amongst  politicians,  and  had  been  practised  so  unscrupulously,  and  on  so 
large  a  scale  by  conservative  rulers,  that  the  most  upright  minds  could 
not  but  be  disgusted  at  the  zeal  professed  by  Lord  Naas  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  aud  refused  to  countenance  their  hypocrisy.  They  felt,  as  well  they 
might,  that  the  accusing  party  did  not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands  ; 
that  they  might  fairly  be  addressed  with  the  old  admonition,  ‘  First  cast 
out  the  beam  out  of  thine  ow  n  eye  ;*  that  their  language  and  acts  w  ere  the 
reverse  of  each  other ;  and  that  their  victory,  should  such  be  gained,  would 
be  improved  for  mere  party  purposes.  They  therefore  refused  to  be  caught 
by  the  bait  proffered,  and  rejected  the  resolution  by  229  to  137. 

This  majority  w  as  much  larger  than  had  been  anticipated,  for  which 
various  causes  are  assigned.  In  the  first  place.  Lord  Clarendon  is  de¬ 
servedly  popular  with  the  House.  His  administration  has  long  been 
deemed  the  best  feature  of  Lord  llusseirs  government,  and  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  thought  both  ungenerous  and  impolitic  to  single  out  one  act  for 
reproof,  when  so  much  good  had  been  effected  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  Secondly,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  transaction  had  been  disclosed  by  jNH.  Birch  himself, 
and  that  the  more  discreet  of  the  tories  were,  in  consccpience,  not  disposed 
to  press  the  matter.  Thirdly,  the  Feel  party  were  prevented  from  sup¬ 
porting  the  resolution,  by  the  fact  having  been  ascertained,  that  their  own 
Irish  secretary  had  done  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  same  party. 
The  result  of  Uiese,  and  it  may  be  of  other  considerations,  was  a  majority 
which  gave  an  air  of  ridiculousness  to  the  fears  wliich  had  been  expressed. 
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C Considering  the  spirit  in  which  the  resolution  originated,  and  the  interests 
it  was  obviously  designed  to  serve,  we  rejoiec  in  the  result.  Wc  should, 
at  the  same  time,  do  injustice  to  ourselves,  it  we  did  not  place  on  record 
our  strong  sense  of  the  inexpediency,  and  nianiiest  evils,  resulting  from 
such  an  employment  of  public  money  as  was  charged  on  Lord  Clareu- 
<lon.  If,  in  any  circumstances,  it  be  lawful  to  do  as  he  did,  a  justifi¬ 
cation  exists  in  his  case.  Hut  it  is  essential  to  our  welfare — absolutely 
needful  to  the  maintenance  of  popular  liberty — that  the  press  should  be 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  being  bribed.  Its  vocation  can  be  fultilled 
only  as  it  maintains  its  independence  and  integrity.  Let  it  but  touch 
public  money,  and  its  strength  is  gone.  It  will  lose  the  contUlence  of  the 
)>eople,  and  become  the  tool  of  unscrupulous  statesmen. 

Scarcely  was  the  majority  of  the  Government  known  to 
THE  rovNTRY  before  an  adverse  vote  was  taken  by  the  ('ommons,  which 
has  brought  on  what  is  termed  ‘  A  Ministerial  Crisis.*  This  occurred  on 
the  20th,  on  occasion  of  the  premier  bringing  up  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  of  the  w  hole  House  on  the  subject  of  the  militia,  and  recpicst- 
ing  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  tounded  thereon.  An  amendment  was 
moved  by  Lord  l*almerston,  to  the  effect  that  a  regular  militia  should  be 
embodied  in  the  place  of  a  local  one,  and  on  a  division  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  11;  the  numbers  being  13G  for,  and  125  against  it.  This 
vesidt  took  the  House  by  surprise.  A  division  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  anticipated,  certainly  not  a  defeat;  and  when  the  premier  proceeded 
to  intimate  Ids  intention  to  resign,  the  scene  wdneh  ensued  is  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Of  the  debate  itself  we  say  nothing.  The 
ministerial  jounials,  as  a  matter  of  course,  severely  reflect  on  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  and  some  w  hich  have  not  sustained  that  character  join  in  the 
outcry.  We  cannot  see  the  justice  of  this.  It  was  certainly  competent 
to  his  lordship  to  propose  wdiat  he  deemed  an  improvement  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  his  late  chief,  and  if  in  doing  so  he  afforded  occasion  for  an  adverse 
vote,  the  fault  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  supporters  of  government, 
who  mustered  in  such  small  numbers  as  to  allow  of  its  defeat.  Either 
there  was  great  indifference  on  the  part  of  liberal  members  to  the  fate  of 
the  ministry',  or  gr(‘at  negligence  in  those  whose  place  it  was  to  ensure 
their  attendance.  The  House  was  much  thinner  than  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  if  report  speaks  truly,  there  were  signs  before  the  division  of 
the  hope  which  animated  the  opposition.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  the  premier  was  not  indisposed  to  free  himself  from  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  his  position,  though  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the  mortification 
of  defeat  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  its  having  occurred  on  a  motion  of 
'his  late  colleague.  On  this  ground  alone  can  w  e  understand  the  irritation 
observable  in  the  manner  of  Lord  John.  A  motion  respecting  The  Cape 
stood  for  the  following  Tuesday,  and  his  lordship  could  scarcely  expect  to 
eoinmand  a  majority  on  that  occasion,  as  the  administration  of  Earl  Grev 
was  confessedly  the  weak  point  of  his  government.  ‘  That  same  hour, 
says  ‘Ihe  rimes,*  referring  to  the  division,  ‘brought  to  Lord  John  Kussell 
^n  opportunity  to  free  himself  from  a  burden  he  could  ill  sustain — to 
l^ml  Palmerston  a  triumph  over  a  colleague  w’ho  had  dissolved  their  con¬ 
nexion — to  the  tory  opposition  an  easy  and  unlooked  for  victory.  *  *  * 
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It  \va3  less  hard  for  Lord  John  Russell  to  face  a  colonial  debate  than  to 
bear  the  increasing  responsibilities  of  his  position,  aggravated  by  a  scheme 
of  reform  which  no  single  party  in  the  nation  accepted  or  approved,  lie 
accordingly  ran  the  vessel  ashore,  and  jumped  from  the  helm.’ 

The  ministry  resigned  on  the  following  day;  and  on  the  23rd  the  fact 
was  formally  announced — to  the  l^ords  by  the  ^lanpiis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
to  the  Commons  by  Lord  John.  The  premier  could  not  well  avoid 
reference  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  out  of  office,  and  without 
attaching  undue  importance  to  his  avowal,  or  forgetting  the  temptation 
which  his  position  supplied  to  bid  for  popularity,  we  are  glad  to  record 
the  pledge  he  gave,  in  the  following  words : — 

‘  As  to  the  future,  I  shall  only  say  that  1  shall  think  it  my  duty  to 
oppose  out  of  office  as  1  have  in  office  any  restoration  of  the  duties  on  corn, 
whetlier  under  the  name  of  protection  or  of  revenue ;  and  that  I  shall 
think  it  my  duty  to  support  the  extension  of  the  sulfrage  to  those  who  arc 
fitted  to  exercise  the  franchise  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  believing 
that  such  an  extension  will  add  strength  and  solidity  to  our  parliamentary 
system.  1  will  say  further,  that  I  shall  always  use  the  little  intluence  I 
may  possess  for  the  maintenance  of  the  blessings  of  peace.* 

•  Wc  do  not  regret  the  fall  of  the  whig  ministry.  They  had  long 
existed  on  sutferance,  and  would  ere  this  Imve  been  outvoted,  had  any 
other  party  been  strong  enough  to  earry  on  the  government.  Their  con¬ 
tinuance  from  day  to  day  >vas  a  thing  of  accident,  and  was  liable  to  be 
terminated  at  any  moment.  The  divisions  of  their  opponents  w’ere  their 
safety,  and  they  partook  too  largely  of  the  spirit  of  an  oligarchy  to 
permit  their  seeking  strength  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  For  several 
years  past  their  popularity  has  been  on  the  wane.  The  favor  gained  in 
opposition  was  lost  in  office,  and  their  vacillating,  do-nothing  policy  had 
worn  out  the  patience  of  the  people.  As  a  party  they  have  always  been 
distinguished  by  their  aristocratical  bearing.  A  few  great  houses  united 
amongst  themselves,  have  shared  the  higher  honors  of  the  state,  and 
have  deemed  it  enough  to  permit  the  men  of  genius  in  their  ranks  to  eat 
of  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  their  table.  The  Reform  Rill  of  1830  was 
a  mighty  achievement,  which  was  expected  to  serve  their  party  interests, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  strengthened  the  ])opnlar  branch  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  Rut  from  the  date  of  its  passing,  their  policy  has  been  feeble  and 
irresolute.  The  atmosphere  of  a  court  has  been  unfriendly  to  their 
vigour,  and  they  now'  retire  unregretted  and  with  little  respect.  A  tem¬ 
porary  occupation  of  the  opposition  benches  w  ill  brace  their  nerves,  teack 
them  lessons  which  they  are  now  slow'  to  learn,  and  prepare  them,  it  may 
1m‘,  for  companionships  from  which  at  present  they  slirink.  Whiggery  has 
a  great  historic  name  for  which  wc  arc  jealous,  and  w'e  arc  glad  there¬ 
fore  that  those  who  profess  its  doctrines,  are  removed  from  a  position 
which  they  occupied  with  little  honor  to  themselves,  or  benefit  to  the 
countrv. 

tin  the  resignation  of  Lord  John,  the  Earl  of  Derby  w  as  entrusted  with 
the  construction  of  a  ministry,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  task  has 
been  executed  betokens  prior  arrangement.  It  was  well  known  before  the 
division  on  Lord  Naas’s  motion  that  the  carl  was  prepared  to  take  office. 
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I^st  year  lie  declined  to  do  so,  and  the  country  generally  deemed  him 
wise.  No  improvement  has  subsequently  taken  place  in  his  position.  The 
national  revenue  is  improving,  free  trade  is  increasingly  justitied  by  the 
further  trial  it  has  had,  and  agricultural  produce  is  realizing  a  better  price 
than  it  has  done  for  years  past.  A  change,  however,  has  passed  over  the 
spirit  of  his  lordship,  and  he  has  seized  at  the  instant  what  he  formerly — 
and  not  long  since — refused.  AVhich  may  prove  the  wiser  resolve— that 
of  1851  or  that  of  1852 — time  will  show.  We  entertain  no  doubt,  and 
unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  a  few  months  will  clear  up  the  vision. 
The  list  of  the  Stanley  administration  is  now  before  us,  and  without 
wishing  to  prejudge  their  official  merits,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we 
stand  amazed.  Mr.  DTsracli  is  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Wjil- 
pole,  home  secretary;  Lord  Malmesbury,  foreign  secretary;  and  Sir 
John  Pakington,  colonial  secretarj’.  The  other  appointments  are  of  a 
similar  order,  and  the  whole  list  has  awakened  a  feeling  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  name.  Men  look  incredulous,  and  ask  each  other  what 
it  means.  They  cannot  be  persuaded  that  things  are  as  they  seem,  or  that 
any  sane  man  can  expect  with  such  forces  to  govern  the  aflairs  of  this  great 
empire.  We  shall  soon  see. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  administration  is  of  the 
genuine  torj'  breed,  and  is  cemented  by  the  one  link  of  protection.  On 
this  point  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Not  a  single  Peelite  is  in  the  list,  or 
any  one  who  is  suspected  of  the  slightest  inkling  tow’ards  free  trade 
or  reform.  We  are  glad  of  this.  It  must  prevent  mistake  and  will  be 
our  strength  in  the  impending  stniggle.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
foolish  talk  about  giving  the  new  ministry  a  fair  trial,  as  if  the  creed  .and 
irolicy  of  its  members  were  not  already  sufficiently  knowm.  We  can  afford, 
however,  to  be  cidm.  It  is  our  interest  and  strength  to  be  so.  Nothing 
will  be  gained  by  a  premature  declaration  of  hostility.  On  the  contrary, 
much  may  be  hazarded  by  throwing  into  the  ministeri.al  scale  the  timid 
and  the  sentimental,  who  ch.allenge  for  l.ord  Stanley  forbearance  and  fair 
trial.  We  must  not,  however,  sutler  ourselves  to  be  hoodwinked.  Our 
vigilance  must  not  sleep,  nor  our  love  of  fair-play  suffer  the  possessors  of 
office  to  delude  and  cheat  the  n.ation. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  former  members  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  have  held  a  meeting  in  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  that  body  should  be  revived.  Their  decision  is  characteristic  of 
the  skill  which  formerly  guided  their  measures,  and  will  serve  to  rc-assure 
the  friends  of  free  trade. 

‘  (hie  hundred  and  eight  gentlemen  w^ere  present,*  s.ays  ‘  The  Times,* 
‘  w’ho  declared  themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  their  time  and  money  as  before, 
if  necessary ;  but  it  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  present  to  empower  the 
executive  council  of  the  last  Ijcaguc  to  w’atch  the  proceedings  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  awaiting  their  formal  declaration  of  policy,  and  to  adjourn  to 
Mond.ay  next.  Meanwhile  Lord  Derby  was  w’arncd  th.at  if  this  question 
was  re-opcnetl,  the  people  would  not  be  content  with  a  settlement  on  the 
present  basis,  l)ut  would  couple  political  rights  with  it,  and  that  he  .aud 
his  order  must  look  to  themselves.* 

It  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  p.arliament  will  be  dissolved  imme¬ 
diately,  or  not.  We  shall  probably  learn  on  the  27th.  Come  when  it 
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may,  wc  must  not  be  unprepared.  Our  opponents  will  take  every  advan¬ 
tage  tlieir  position  admits  of,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  them  at  the 
poll  with  an  earnestness  proportioned  to  the  crisis,  and  a  self-sacrifice 
worthy  of  our  principles.  We  had  hoped  that  the  battle  of  free  trade 
was  over.  If,  however,  we  are  called  on  to  fight  it  again,  it  must  be  with 
the  determination  of  achieving  such  a  victory  as  will  decide  the  case  for 
ever.  All  other  ([uestions  must  be  merged  in  this.  There  must  be  no 
division  amongst  us.  The  whig  must  support  the  radical,  and  the 
radical  the  whig, — the  Peelite  and  tlie  reformer,  the  churchman  and 
the  dissenter,  must  go  hand  in  hand,  in  achieving  the  triumph  of  commer¬ 
cial  freedom.  Let  this  be  done,  and  our  victory  will  be  complete  and 
final. 
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